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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public a new treatise upon 
Moral Science, it may not be improper to state 
the circumstances which led to the undertakings 
and the design which it is intended to accomplish. 

When it l^came my duty to instruct in Moral 
Philosophy, in Brown University, the text-book 
in use was the work of Dr. Paley. From many 
of his principles I found myself compelled to dis- 
sent, and, at first, I contented myself with stating 
to my classes my objections to the author, and 
offering my views, in the form of familiar conver- 
sations, upon several of the topics which he dis* 
cusses. These views, for my own convenience, 
I soon committed to paper, and delivered, in the 
form of lectures. In a few years, these lectures 
had become so far extended, that, to my surprise, 
they contained, b)r themselves, the elements of a 
different system nam that of the tezt-^bouk which 
I was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of 
teaching two different systems, I undertook to 
reduce them to order, and to make such addi- 
tions, as would render the work in some measure 
complete within itself. I thus relinquished the 
work of Dr. Paley, and, for sottie time, have 
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been in the habit of instructing solely by lecture. 
The success of the attempt exceeded my expec- 
tations, and encouraged me to hope, that the 
publication of what I had delivered to my classes, 
might, in some small degree, facilitate the study 
of moral science* 

From these circumstances the work has de- 
rived its character. Being designed for the pur- 
poses of instruction, its aim is, to be simple, clear, 
and purely didaccic. I have rarely gone into ex- 
tended discussion, but have contented myself 
with the attempt to state the moral law, and the 
reason of it, in as few and as comprehensive 
terms as possible. The illustration of the princi- 
ples, and the application of them to cases in or- 
dinary life, I have generally left to the instructor, 
or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have 
omitted every thing which relates to the history 
of opinions, and have made but little allusion 
even to the opinions themselves, of those from 
whom I dissent. To have acted otherwise, 
would have extended the undertaking greatly be- 
yond the limits which I had assigned to myself; 
and it seemed to me not to belong to the design 
which I had in view. A work which should at- 
tempt to exhibit what was true, appeared to me 
more desirable than one which should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtfuli 
or disprove what was false. 

In the course of the work, I have quoted but 
few authorities, as, in preparing it, I have refer 
red to but few books. I make this remark in no 
jnanner for the sake of laying claim to originality, 
but to avoid tlie imputation of using the labors of 
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Others without acknowledgment When I com- 
menced the undertaking, I attempted to read ex- 
tensively, but soon found it so diflicult to arrive 
at any definite results, in this manner, that tlic 
necessities of my situation obliged me to ri^ly 
upon my own reflection. That I have tlius confe 
to the same conclusions with many others, 1 
should be unwilling to doubt. When this coin( i- 
dence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I 
have mentioned it. When it is not mentioned, it 
is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations is Bishop Butler. The chapter on 
Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more than 
a development of his ideas on the same subject. 
How much more I owe to this incomparable wri- 
ter, I know not. As it was the study of his ser- 
mons on human nature, that first turned my at- 
tention to this subject, there are, doubtless, many 
trains of thought which I have derived from him, 
but which 1 have not been able to trace to their 
source, as they have long since become incorpo- 
rated with my own reflections. The article on 
the Sabbath, as is stated in the text, is derived 
chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the 
same subject. Entertaining those views of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, 
that I consider them the great source of moral 
truth ; and that a system of ethics will be true, 
just in proportion as it develops their meaning 
To do this has been my object ; and to have, in 
ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success. 
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It is not without much diffidence, that I have 
ventured to lay before the public a work on this 
important subject That something of this sort 
was needed, has long been universally confessed. 
My professional duty led me to undertake it; 
and I trust that the hope of usefulness has in- 
duced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, I 
have endeavored to express myself in such a 
manner, that the reader shall have as little trou- 
ble as possible in detecting my errors. And if 
it shall be found, that I have thrown any light 
whatever upon the science of human duty, I shall 
have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that 
Spirit, whose inspiration alone teacheth man un- 
derstanding. And my cause for gratitude will 
scarcely be less, should my failure incite some 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the 
subject^ to a more successful undertaking. 

Bb^wn VNiVEEfinT, April, 1835. 
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SECOND EDITION. 



A SECOND edition of the Elements of MoraJ 
Science having been demanded, within a much 
shorter period than was anticipated, I have given 
to the revisal of it all the attention which my 
avocations have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances 
which could not be foreseen, was, unfortunately, 
in several places, inaccurate in typographical exe- 
cution. I have endeavored, I hope with better 
success, to render the present edition, in this 
respect, less liable to censure. In a few cases, 
single words and modes of expression have also 
been changed. I have, however, confined myself 
to verbal corrections, and have, in no case that 1 
remember, intentionally altered the sense. . 

Having understood that the work has been 
introduced, as a t()xt-book, into some of our 
highest seminaries of education, ! hope that I 
may be forgiven, if I suggest a few hmts as to 
the manner in which I suppose it may be most 
successfully used for this purpose. 
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1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor 
nor pupil ever make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the 
exercise, be so mastered by the pupil, both in 
plan and illustration, that he will be able to re- 
cite it in order, and explain the connection of the 
different parts with each other, without the ne- 
cessity of assistance from his instructor. To give 
the language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. 
The questions of the instructor should have 
respect to principles that may be deduced from 
the text, practical application of the doctrines, 
objections which may be raised, Slc. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one 
day, be invariably reviewed on the day succeed- 
ing- 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has 
been made in the work, let a review from the 
beginning be commenced. This should com- 
prehend, for one exercise, as much as had been 
previously recited in two or three days ; and 
should be confined to a brief analysis of the 
argument, with a mere mention of the illustra- 
tions. 

6. As soon as the whole portion thus far re- 
cited, has been reviewed, let a new review be 
commenced, and continued in the same manner ; 
and thus on successively, until the work is com- 
pleted. By pursuing this method, a class will, 
at any period of the course of study, be enabled, 
with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have already acquired; and when the work is 
":ompleted, they will be able to pursue the whole 
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thread of the argument, from the beginning tc 
the end ; and thus to retain a knowledge, not 
only of the individual principles, but also of their 
relations to each other. 

But the advantage of this mode of study is 
not confined to that of a more perfect knowl- 
edge of this or of any other book. By present- 
ing the whole field of thought at one view be* 
fore the mind, it will cultivate the power of 
pursuing an extended range of argument ; of 
examining and deciding upon a connected chain 
of reasoning ; and will, in no small degree, ac- 
custom the student to carry forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these sug- 
gestions, not in the least because I sup{X)se the 
present work worthy of any peculiar attention 
from an instructor, but simply because, having 
been long in the habit of pursuing this method, 
and having witnessed its results in my own 
classes, 1 have thought it my duty to suggest it 
to those who are engaged in the same profession 
with myself. Other instructors may 'have suc- 
ceeded better with other methods. I have suc- 
ceeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the 
author has it in contemplation to prepare a small 
abridgment of the present work, in duodecimo, 
for the use of schools and academies. It will 
be published as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 

Beown Ukiteesitt, September, 1839). 
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FOURTH EDITIOR 



The publishers having thought proper to give to the 
Elements of Moral Science a more pennanent janB, I 
have revised the work with all the care that my engage- 
ments would allow. In doing this, I have made many 
verbal alterations ; I have modSSed some paragraphs ; some 
I have transposed, and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of retummg 
my grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, 
either privately or through the medium of the press, have 
favored me with their critical remarks. I have endeavored 
to weigh their suggestions with all the impartiality m my 
power. Where I have been convinced of error, I have 
altered the text. Where I have only doubted, 1 have suffer- 
ed it to remain ; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange 
one doubtful opinion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, 1 have 
also contented myself with allowing the text to stand with- 
out additional remark. The reasons for so dobg may be 
very briefly stated : — I supposed that those considerations 
in favor of what 1 had aclvanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person ; and I seem to 
myself to have observed thai the public really take very 
little interest in the controversies of authors. A very con- 
siderable amount of manuscript, whjch I had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in connection with this edition, 1 
have therefore suffered to lie quietly in my desk. 

Brown UNiyjBRSiTy, January 1837 
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BOOK FIRST. 

THEORETICAL ETHICS. 



CHAPTER FIRST 

9F THE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION 01 THE MORAL 
QUALITY OF ACTIONS. 

SECTION I. 

OF MORAL LAW. 

Ethics, or Moral Philosophy, is the Science of Mont? 
Law. 

The first question which presents itself is, What is moral 
law ? Let us then inquire, nrst, what Is law ; and, secondly, 
what is moral law. 

By the term law, I think, we generally mean a form of 
expression, denoting either a mode of existence, or an order 
of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton's laws, namely, thai 
every body will continue in a state of rest, or of un.forra 
motion m a right line, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode of existence. 

The tliird law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon another, there is an equal and contiary reaction, 
denotes an order of seqiience ; that is, it declares the gen- 
eral fact, that, if one event occur, the constitution of things 
under which we exist, is such, that another event will also 
occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics are laws of the same kind 
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Thus, the axiom, " if equab be added to equiJs, the wholes 
will be equal," denotes an order of sequence, m respect to 
quantity. 

Of the same nature are the laws of Chemistry. Such, 
for instance, is the law that, if soda be saturated with mun- 
atic acid, the result will be common salt. 

Thus, also, m Intellectual Philosophy^. If a picture of 
a visible object be formed upon the retma, and the impres> 
sion be communicated, by the nerves, to the brain, the 
result will be an act of perception. 

The meanmg of law, when referring to civil society, is 
substantially the same. It expresses an established order 
o^ sequence between a specified action, and a particular 
mode of reward or of punishment. Such, b general, is the 
meaning of hw. 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is m 
human actions amoral quality ; that is, that a human action 
may be either right or wrong. Every one knows that we 
may contemplate the same action as wise or unwise ; as 
. courteous or impolite ; as graceful or awkward ; and, also, 
as right or wrong. It can have escaped the observation x)f 
no one, tliat there are consequences distinct fiom each 
other, which follow an action, and which are connected, 
respectively, with each of its attributes. To take, for 
mstance, a moral (juality. Two men may both utter what 
is false ; the one intending to speak the truth, the other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
this act are common to both cases, namely, that the hearers 
may, in both cases, be deceived. But it is equally man- 
ifest, that there are also consequences peculiar to the case 
in which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the effects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in which he is held by the community. And 
thus, in general, Moral Philosophy proceeds upon the sup- 
position that there exists in the actions of men a moraJ 
quality, and that there are certam sequences connected by 
our Creator with the exhibition of that quality. 

A moral law is, therefore, a form of expression denoting 
an order of sequence established between the moral quahty 
of actions, and their results. 
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Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, is the science which da 
fies and illustrates moral law. 

Here it may be worth while to remaik, that an order of 
eequence established, supposes, of necessit}', an Establisher. 
Eleace Moral Philosophy, as well as every other science, 
proceeds upon the suppomtion of the existence of a 
universal cause, the Creator of all things, who has made 
every thmg as it is, and who has subjected all things to the 
relations which th^ sustam. And hence, as all relations, 
whether moral or physical, are the result of His enactment, 
an order of sequence once discovered in morals, is just nr 
invariable as an cxtier of sequence m physics. 

Such bebg the fact, it is evident, that the nKH«i laws of 
God can never be varied by tlie insUtutions of man, an) 
more than the physical laws. The results which God has 
connected with actions, will inevitably occur, all the createc 

fi>wer in the universe to the contrary notwithstanding 
or can these consequences be eluded or averted, any 
more than the sequences which follow by the laws of grav 
itation. What should we think of a man who expected tc 
leap finom a precipice, and, by some act of sa^city, elude 
the efiect of the accelerating power of gravity? or, of 
another, who, by the exercise of his own will, determined 
to render himself imponderable ? Every one who believes 
God to have established an order of sequences in morals, 
must see that it is equally absurd, to expect to violate, with 
impunity, any moral law of the Creator. 

Yet men have always flattered themselves with the hope 
that jthey could violate mortd law, and escape the conse- 

Juences which God has established. The reason is obvious. 
a physics, the consequent follows the antecedent, often 
immediately, and most ccxnmonly after a stated and well 
known bterval. In martUs, the result is frequently lonsr 
delayed ; and the time of its occunrence is always uncertain. 
Hence, ^' because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the hearts of the sons of men are 
folly set m tiiem to do evil.*' But time, whether long of 
short, has neither power nor tendency to change the ordei 
of an established sequence. The time required for vegi^ 
tation, in different orders of plants, may \ary; but yer. 
3 
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orheat i^ always mx)duce wheat, and an acorn will always 
produce'an oak. That such is the case m morals^ a heathcm 
poet has taught us : 

Raro antecedentem sceleituin 
Desemit, pede pcena claudo. 

HoR. Ub. 3. Car. 2. 

A higher authority has admonished us, " Be not deceived , 
God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth, that shaB 
he also reap." It is also to be remembered, that, in morals 
as well as m physics, the harvest is always more abimdant 
than the seed from which it springs. 



SECTION II. 



WHAT IS A MORAL ACTION? 



Actk)n, from actumy the supine of the Ladn verli ago, 
I do, signifies something done ; the putting forth of some 
power. 

But under what circumstances must power be put forthj 
in order to render it a moral action ? 

1. A machine is, in common conversation, said to be 
powerful. A vegetable is said to jnU forth its leaves, a 
tree to bend its branches, or a vine to run towards a prop : 
but we never speak of these mstances of power, as actions. 

2. Action is never affirmed, but of beings possessec^of a 
vnU; that is, of those in whom the putting forth of power 
is immediately consequent upon their determination to put 
it forth. Could we conceive of animate beings, whose 
exertions had no connection with their will, we should not 
speak of such exertions as actions. 

3. Action, so far as we know, is affirmed only of beings 
|)ossessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capable of com- 
prehending a particular end, and of adopting the meanij 
necessar}' to accomplish it. An action is somethmg done ; 
that is, some change effected. But man effects change. 
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only by means of stated antecedents. An action, there 
fore, in such a being, supposes some change in view, and 
scHne means employed for the purpose of e%ctmg it. 

We do not, however, affirm this as essential. Suppose 
a bemg so ccmsdtuted as to be able to effect changes with- 
out the use of means ; action would then not involve the 
neces^ty of mtelligence, in the sense in which it is here 
tJPfiained. All that would be necessaiy, would be the 
previous conception of the change which he intended to 
effect. 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and mtelli- 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion (A 
power, and that exertion of power is subject to his will. 
This is sufficient to render man the subject of govern- 
ment. He can foresee the results of a particular action, and 
can will, or not will, to acoxnplish it. And other results 
can be connected with the action, of such a nature as to 
influence his will b one direction oc in another. Ihus, a 
man ipay know that stabbing another will produce death. 
He has it in his power to will or not to will it But such 
other consequences may be connected by society with the 
act, that, though on many accounts he would desire to do 
it, yet, on other and graver accounts, he would prefer 
not to do it. This is sufficient to render man a subject of 
govenunent But is this all that is necessary to constitute 
man a moral agent ; that is, to render him a subject of 
moral government ? 

May not all this be affirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary, and even, to. some extent, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequentiy, at least, comprehend the relation 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessary for the accomplishment of tiiat end' Do they 
not manifesdy design to injure us, and also select the most 
appropriate means for effecting their purpose ? And can 
we not connect such results with their actions, as shall 
influence their will, and prevent or excite the exercise of 
tiieir power? We do this, whenever we caress or intimi- 
date diem, to prevent them from mjuring us, or to excite 
them to labor. They are, then, subjects of government, 
as truly as man. 
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h there, theiiy no difference betwera the intelligeiit and 
voluntaiy action of a brute, and the moral action of a 
man ? Suppose a brute and a man both to perfonn the 
same action ; as, for instance, suppose the brute to kill its 
offipring, and the man to murder his child. Are these 
actions of the same character ? Do we entertain the same 
feelings towards the authors of them ? Do we treat tlie 
authors b the same manner, and with the design of pro* 
ducmg m them the same result ? . 

I thmk no one can answer these questions in the affir^ 
mative. We pity the brute, but we areJUkd tvith indigo 
nation against the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm done ; in the other, i/gury cc»nmitted. We 
feel that the man deserves mmishmmt : we have no such 
feeling towards the brute. We say that the man has done 
tvrong ; but we never affirm this of the brute. We may 
attempt to produce m the brute such a recollection of the 
offence, as may deter him from the act m future ; but we 
can do no more. We attempt, m the other case, to make the 
man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce in him a 
radical change of character ; so that he not only would 
not commit the crime again, but would be mh^rently averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to render it 
evident, that we perceive an element in the actions of men, 
which does not exist in the actions of brutes. What is 
this element ? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the man 
knows better. This would be hisi^mode of explainbg it. 

But what is meant by knowing better? Did not the 
brute and the man both know that the result of their action 
would be harm ? Did not both intend that it should be 
barm ? In what respect, then, did the one know better 
than the other? 

I think that a plam man or a child would answer, the 

man knew that he ought not to do ity and that the brute 

- did not know that he trught not to do it ; or he might say, 

the man knew, and the brute did not know, that it was 

Wfon^ ; but whatever terms he might employ, they would 
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involve the same idea. I do not know that a philosopher 
r.ould give a OMxe satis&ctoiy answer. 

If the question, then, be asked, what is a moral action ? 
we may aiiswer, it is the voluntary action of an mtelligent 
agent, who is capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrcHig, or of distinguishing what he ought, fixim what he 
ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, although action is 
defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not intended 
lo be asserted, that the moral quali^ exists only where 
power is actually exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resolutions may be deservmg either of praise or of 
blame ; that is, may be either right or wrong, where they 
do not appear b action. When the will consents to the 
performance of an action, though the act be not done, the 
(xnniscient Deity justly considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious. 

From what has been said, it may be seen that there 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist in the actions of brutes. Hence, though both are 
subjects of government, the government of the one should 
be constructed upon principles different fiom that of the 
other. We can operate upon bmtes only by fear of pun 
ishment, and hope of reward. We can operate upon man, 
not only m this manner, but, also, by an appeal to his con- 
sciousness of right and wrong ; and by die use of such 
means as may improve his moral nature. Hence, all 
modes of punishment which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unphilosophical as they are tlioughdess, cruel and vin« 
dicdve. Such are those systems of crimmaljurisprudencej 
which have in view nothing more than the mfUction of 
pain upon the offender. The leading object of all such 
systems should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was the 
result to which all the investigations of Howard led. ^ Such 
is the improvement which Prison Discipline Societies aie 
laboring to effect. 

And it is worthy of remark, that the Christian precept 

respecting the treatment of injuries, proceeds precisely 

u}xin this prmciple. The New Testament teaches us to 

love our enemies, to do good to those that hate us, to over- 

3» 
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come evil with good ; that is, to set before a man who does 
sarong, the strongest possible exemplification of the opposite 
moraJ qualitjr, right Now, it is manifest, that nothing 
would be so likely to show to an injurious person the tur- 
[)itude of his own conduct, and to produce in him self* 
reproach and repentance, as precisely this sort of moral 
exhibition. Revenge and retsdiation might, or might not, 
prevent a repetition of the injury to a particular individual. 
The requiting of evil with good, in addition to tliis effect, 
has an inherent tendency to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality ; and thus, by producing a 
change of character, to prevent the repetition of the offence 
vnder all ciicumstances hereafter. 



SECTION III. 

IN WHAT PABT OP AN ACTION DO WE DISCOVER VTB MORAL 
aUALITY? 

In a deliberate action, four distmct elements may be 
ccMnmonly observed. These are— - 

i. The outward act, as when I put money into the hand 
of another. 

2. The conception of tliis act, of which the external 
performance is the mere bodying forth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception into effect. 

4. The intention, or design, with which all this is done. 
Now, the moral quality does not belong to the external 

act , for the same external act may be performed by two 
meU; while its moral character is, in the two cases, entirely 
dissimilar. 

Nor does it belong to the conception of the external act, 
nor to the resolution to cany that conception mto eflFect: 
for the resolution to perform an action can have no other 
character than that of the action itself. It must, thea« 
reside m the intention. 
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That such is the fact, may be illustrated by an example. 
A and B both give to C a piece of money. Thej both 
conceived of this action before they performed it* They 
faotli resolved to do precisely what they did. In all this, 
both actions coincide. A, however, gave it to C, with 
the intention of procuring the murder of a fiiend ; B, with 
the mtention of relieving a family in distress. It is evideni 
that, in this case, the wtention gives to the action its char« 
acter as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the acUon resides in the inten* 
tion, may be evident from ^'arious other considerations. 

1. By reference to the intention, we inculpate or excul^ 
pate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the hap- 
piness or misery actually produced. Let the result of ai^ 
action be what it may, we hdd a man guilty simply on the 
ground of intention, or, on tne same ^xmnd, we hold him 
innocent Thus, also, of ourselves, rfe are conscious o/ 
guilt or of innocence, not from the result of an action, but 
from tlie intention by which we were actuated. 

2. We always distinguish between being the instrument 
of good, and intending it. We are grateful to one who is 
the cause of good, not in the proportion of the amount 
efl^ted, but of the amount intended. 

Intention may be wrong in various ways. 

As, for instance, first, where we intend to m/ure another, 
as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may be remarked, that we may intend 
to inflict pain, without intending wrong; for we may be 
guilty of the violation of no right. Such is the case, when 
pain is inflicted' for the purposes of justice ; for it is mani- 
fest, that, if a man deserve pain, it is no violation of right 
to inflict it. Hence we see the diflference between harm, 
infury, and punishment. We harm another when we act- 
ually inflict pain ; we injure him when we inflict pain ui 
violation of his rights ; we pmish him when we inflict pain 
which he deserves, and to which he has been property 
adjudged — and, in so doing, there is, therefore, a violation 
of no right. 

% Intention is wrong, where we act for the gratification 
of owr own |)assions ,without any respect to the happiness 
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of Others. Siich b Jie case of seduction, ambition, and, id 
nations, commonly, of war. Every man is bound to restiam 
the indulgence of his passions widiin such limits, that they 
will work no ill to his neighbor. If they actually inflict 
injury, it is no excuse to say that he had no ill wiU to the 
individual inhired. The Creator never confeired on him 
tlie right to destroy another's happiness for his own grati&- 
cation. 

3 As the right and wrong of an action reside in tiie 
mtention, it is evident, that, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that mtention is worthy 
of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, provided tlie 
action itself be wholly out of our power. Thus God re- 
warded David for mtending to build the temple, though he 
did not permit him actually to build it. So, he who intends 
to murder another, though he may fiiil to execute his pur- 
pose, is, in the sight of God, a murderer. The meditation 
upon wickedness with pleasure, comes under the same con- 
demnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists m the mtention, wherever 
a particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the 
performance of the external act, without that intention, is 
destitute of the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound 
to obey his parents, witli tlie intention of thus manifesting 
his love and gratitude. If he do it fix)m fear, or fix)m hope 
of gain, the act is destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, 
and becomes merely the result of passion or self-interest. 
And thus our Savior charges upon the Jews the want o/ 
the proper intention, in aU their dealings with God. '^ I 
know you," said he, " tliat ye have not the love of God in 
you." 

And. again, it is manifest, that our moral feelings, like 
our taste, may be excited by the conceptions of our own 
imagmation, scarcely less dian by the reality. These, 
therefore, may develop moral character. He who medi- 
tates, with pleasure, upon fictions of pollution and crime, 
whether originating with himself or with others, renders it 
evident that nothing but opposing circumstances prevents 
him fiom being himself an actor in the crime which he 
loves. And still more, as die ntoral clmmcter oi an actiop 
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resides in the mtentioD, and as whatever tends to oomipl 
the intentioQ must be wiong, the meditating with pleasure 
apon vice, which has mamfesdy this tendency, must be 
WToag also. 

And here let me add, that the imagination of man is the 
fru'tfid parent both of virtue and vice. Thus saith the 
wise man, '^ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life." No man becomes openly a villain, 
until his imagination has become familiar with conceptions 
of villany. The crimes which astonish us by their atrocity, 
were first arranged, and acted, and reacted, in the recesses 
of the criminal's own mind. Let the imagination, then, be 
most carefiiUy guarded, if we wish to escape from tempta- 
tion, and make progress in virtue. Let no one flatter him* 
self that he is mnocent, if he love to meditate upon any 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fear to 
unveil before God. 



SECTION IV. 

WHENCE no WE DERIVE OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL C10ALITT 
OP ACTIONS? 

To this questiixi several answers have been given. 
Some of them we shall proceed to consider. 

1. Is our notion oi right and wrong a modificaticHi of any 
other idea ? 

Tlie only modijicatiom of which an idea is suscepd^le, 
are, first, that of greater or less vividness of impression, or, 
secondly, that of simplicity or of composkunu Thus, the 
quality of beauty may impress us more or less forcSdy, in 
die contemplation of different objects; or, on the other 
liand, the idea of beauty may be simple, or else combined^ 
in our conceptions, with die idea of utility. 

Now, if our nation of right and wrong be a modifcation 
'j{ so.ne ether idea, in the first sense, then one degree ol 
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the ongiaal qualit}** will be destitute of any moral element 
and another degree of it will possess a moral element ; and, 
by ascending higher in the scale, it may at last lose all its 
original character, and possess another, having no remains 
of resemblance to itself. This would be to say, that a 
quality, by becoming more intense, ceased to be itself; as if 
a triangle, by becoming more perfect as a triangle, at last 
became a square. Thus, if it be said, that the idea of right 
and wrong is a modification of the idea of beauty, then 
the same object, if beautiful in one degree, would have no 
moral quality ; if beautiful in anotlier degree, would begin 
to be virtuous ; and, if beautiful in the highest degree, 
would cease to be beautifiil, and be purely viituous or holy. 
What meaning could be attached to such an affirmation, 1 
am not able to discover. 

The other meaning of a modification of an idea, is, that 
it b compounded with some other idea. Now, suppose oui 
notion of right and wrong to be a modification in this latter 
sense. Then this notion either enters into the original ele- 
ments of the compound idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it is already present ; and this supposition does no^ 
account for its existence. If it does not enter into the ele- 
ments of the compound idea, then these elements must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessing its original 
character, in which combination the moral idea is not m- 
volved ; or else they must lose their original character, and 
be merely the stated antecedents to anodier idea, which is 
an idea like neither of them, either separately or combined. 
In this latter case, it is manifest, that the consequent of an 
antecedent is no modification of the antecedent, but an 
entirely different subject, coming into existence under these 
particular circumstances, and in obedience to the laws of 
its own organization. Do we ever term a salt a modifico' 
tion of an acid, or of an alkali, or of an acid and alkali 
united ? Is the explosive power of gunpowder a modifica* 
tion of tlie spark and the gunpowder? We think, then, it 
may be safely concluded, that the notion of right and wrong 
Is not a modification dC any other idea. 

(f any one assert, that this idea universally ensues upon the 
r^ombination of two other ideas, it will become him to show 
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«rbat those tivo ideas arcy neither of which involves the 
notion of right and wrong, but upon the combination of 
which, this notion always arises, while the original elements 
which precede it, entirely disappear. 

2. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from an exercise of the judgment ? 

Judgment is that act of the mind, by which, a subject 
and a predicate being known, we affirm, that the predicate 
belongs to the subject. Tlius, he who knows what grass 
13, and what green is, may affirm that grass is green. But 
Bi this act of the miid, the notion of the two thmgs of 
which the affirmation is made, must exist before the act of 
judgment can be exerted. A man who had no notion 
either of grass, or of green, could never affinn the one of 
the otiier. And so of any other instance of this act. A 
man who had no notion of right or of wrong, could never 
affirm either quality of any subject ; much less could he, by 
this faculty, acquire the original idea. And thus, in gene- 
ral, tlie judgment only affirms a relation to exist between 
two notions which previously existed in the mind ; but it 
can give us no origifial notions of quality^ either in moraU 
-^r in any tiling else. 

3. Is our notion of tlie moral quality of actions derived 
fix>m association ? 

The term association b used to designate two habits of 
mind considerably alike. The first is that, by which the 
sight or recollection of one object calls to recollection some 
o^r object, to which it standi m some particular relation. 
Thus, the sight of a hearse may recall to recollection the 
death of a fiiiend ; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may awaken in the breast of an exile all 
the recollections of home. The second case is, where a 
particular emotbn, belonging to one train of ciicuinstances, 
IS awakened by another, with which it has no necessary 
connection ; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, instead of by the necessary 
antecedent. Thus, the countenance of a pemon may be 
suited to awaken no emotion of pleasure m itself; but, if 
I become acquainted with him, and am pleased with his 
moral and intellectual charactei, a degree of pleasure is, at 
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tasty excited by his countenance, which, b the end, appeals 
to me agreeable, or, it may be, beautiiid. 

Now, in both these cases, it is evident that no new idea 
IS gamed. In the one case, a well known idea is revived ; 
m the other, two known ideas are connected m a new re- 
lation ; but this is all. Association is the faculty by ^hich 
we transfer; but we can transfer nothing which did not 
previously exist. We could never use the idea of right and 
wrong by association, unless we had already acquired it. 
(ii the acts of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
existence of the notion must be presupposed, neither of these 
acts will account for the origin of the notion itself. 

4. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from the idea of the greatest amount of happiness ? ' 

Thus, it is said, that our notion of rignt and wrong is 
derived from our idea of productiveness of happmess, or, in 
other words, that an action is right or wrong because it ispro- 
ductive or not productive of the greatest amount of happmess 

When the affirmative of this question is asserted, it is, 1 
presume, taken for granted, that the idea of right and 
wrong, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, are two distinct ideas. If they be not, then one 
cannot be derived from the other ; for notlpng can correctiy 
oe said to be a cause of itself. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider them as different ideas, and mquire, in what sense it is ' 
true that the one is the cause of the 

When we speak of two events m nature, of which one 
IS tht cause of the other, we use the word cause in one of 
the two following senses. First, we use it to denote stated 
(udecedency merely ; as when we say that sensation is the 
came of perception, or, that a man perceives an external 
object, became an impression is made upon an organ of 
sense. Secondly, we use it to signify that the event or 
change of which we speak may be referred to some aw or 
fact, more general than itself. We say, m other ^ords, 
Uiat the fact m question is a species under some gem^s, with 
which it agrees as to generic qualities ; and from which it is 
distinguished by its specific differences. Thus, when asked 
why a stone falls to die earth, we reply, became all matter b 
mciprocally att rac ti ve to all other matter. This is the generic 
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frctyuederwluchthe&ctin questioD is to be coraprehended ; 
and its specific di^raice is, that it b a particular ibmi of 
loatter, attracted by a particular ibrm of matter, and prob- 
ably unlike the matter of tlie planets, the comets, or the sun. 
First When it is said that an action is right, because it 
is pioductiye of the greatest amount of happmess, suppose 
because to be used b the^r«^ of these senses. It will then 
mean, that we are so constituted, that the idea of the great* 
pst amount of happiness is always tlie stated antecedent to 
the idea of right, or moral obligation. Now, this b a ques- 
tion purely c^ fact. It does not admit of a reason d priori. 
And, if it be the &ct, it must be the universal &ct ; tliat is 
to say, tlib consequent must always, under similar con- 
ditions, be preceded by dus antecedent, and dus antecedent 
be followed by thb consequent. 

1. To bets, then, let us appeal. Is it a &ct, tliat we 
are yjntcious of the exbtence of tlib connection ? When 
we are ccmiscious that an act b right, b this consciousness 
preceded by a conviction that thb action will be productive 
of tlie greatest amount of happiness ? Wh^i we say it b 
wrong to lie or to steal, do we find thb consciousness pre- 
ceded by the notion, that lying or stealing will not produce 
the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say that a 
murderer deserves death, do we find thb nodon preceded 
by the other, that murder will not produce the greatest 
amount of happmess, and that putting a murderer to death 
loUl produce it ? When we say that a man ought to obey 
God, hb Creator and Preserver, do we find thb ccmvictioii 
preceded by the other — mat the exercise of thb affection 
will produce the greatest amount of happiness? Now, I 
may have greatly mbtaken the nature of moral affections ; 
but I am much deceived if many persons will not be found, 
who will declare, that, often as they have formed these 
judgments, die idea of the greatest amount of happiness 
never actually entered into thdr conception. 

2. Or, take the case of children. When you would im- 
press upon a child the duty of obeymg its parents, or of 
bving God, do you begin by explainii:^ to it the idea of 
the greatest amount of happiness? Are we oblia;ed to 
make use of thb antecedent, b order to produce this cun- 

4 
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sequent i If sci, it surely would take a much longer time 
than is actually required, to produce in a child any moral 
sensibility. Do we not find children, well instructed into the 
consciousness of right and wrong, who could not be made to 
comprehend the notion of the greatest amount of happin«»8s ? 

3. How do we attempt to arouse the consciences of the 
heathen 1 When we tell them that they ought to ouey 
God, and believe on Jesus Christ, do we begin by explain- 
ing to them that this course of life will produce the greatest 
amount of happiness? Suppose we could never arouse 
them to duty, until we had produced a conviction of the 
amount of happiness which would result to the universe 
fix)m piety, would a single one of them ever listen to us 
long enough to understand our doctrine ? 

4. Does the Bihk any where assert, that the conviction 
of the greatest amount of happiness is necessary to the 
existence of moral obligation ? If I mistake not, it presents 
a very different view of the subject. It declares that the 
heathen are without excuse. But why ? Because disobe- 
dience to God interferes with the greatest amount of hap- 
piness? No, but for a very different reason: ^' Becausf. 
that which may he known of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath showed it unto them ; so that they are unthotU 
excuse" Rom. i. 19, 20. St. Paul here seems to assume, 
that the revelation of God's eternal power and divinity, and 
the manifestation of his will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
without any other consideration, to make whatever he shall 
command obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac- 
tion is right because it is productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness ; if we mean by it that, in our conceptions, tlie 
one idea is the stated antecedent to the other. 

Secondly. But let us take the other noeanmg of because. 
Suppose it said, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehended under, and to be referred to, a more 
general idea, namely, that of the productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, if tins be the case, 
tlien, manifesdy, either the notion of the greatest amount ol 
happmess, and ^e notion of right, must be equally exten- 
sive; that is, must extend precisely to the same niunbet 
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ofincfividual instances: or else their extent must bediflfeiw 
Rnt ; that is^ the generic notion of the greatest anjount of 
happiness must comprehend cases which are excluded fioin 
Its species, the idea of right. If the latter be the case, thea 
there will be some cases in which an action would produce 
the greatest amount of happiness, which would not contain 
the moral element ; and, besides, if this were the case, ii 
would become those who make this assertion, to show wlml 
ts that other element, which, combining with the idea ol 
the greatest aniount of happiness, designates the subordinato 
and different idea, as the idea of moral obligation. This, 
however, would not be attempted, and it will be at once 
admitted, that these two ideas are, in dieir nature, coexten- 
sive ; that is, that whatever is productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness, is right, and whatever is right, is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

Let us suppose it then to be assumed, that the temis are 
precisely coeitensive, viz., that they apply exacdy to the 
same actionf and in the same degrees. It would then be 
difficult to assign a meaning to the word became, corre- 
sponding to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
terms are precisely coextensive, do I see how it is possible 
to discover which of the two is to be referred to the other , 
or, whether either is to be referred to either. If A and B 
are equally extensive, I do not see how we can detennine 
whether A is to be referred to B, or B to be referred to A. 

The only other meaning which I can conceive as capa* 
ble of being attaclied to the assertion, b this ; that we are 
not under moral obligation to perform any action, unless it 
be productive of the greatest amount of happiness ; thus 
making moral obligation rest upon this other idea, that of 
the greatest amount of happiness. 

Now, if this be asserted, it is, surely, from what has been 
said above, not self-evident; for we manifestly do not, 
mstmctively and universally, -as soon as this connection is 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absmtl to deny it ; 
and, therefore, the assertion is capable of proof, and we 
may jusdy demand the proof before we believe it. Let uS; 
4ien, examine the proof on which it rests. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, if the assertion be 
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txue, that we are^ under obligation toperfonn an action onl; 
on tlie ground that it is productive of the greatest good, the 
assertion must be true in its widest sense. It must apply 
to actions affecting our relations, not only to man, but also 
to God ; for tliese are equally comprehended within the 
notion of moral oblj^tion. And thus, the assertion is, that 
we are not under obligation to perform any action whatever^ 
under any circumstances, unless it be productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

1. it is said, that these two always comcide; that is, 
that we always are under obligation to do whatever is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness ; and that, 
whatever we are under obligation to do, is productive of the 
s;reatest amount of happiness. Now, granting the premises, 
I do not see that the conclusion would follow. It is possi- 
ble to conceive, that God may have created moral agents 
uiider obligations to certam courses of conduct, and have 
9> arranged the system of tlie universe, that the following 
^f these C'Ourses shall be for the best, without making our 
9bligation to rest at all upon their tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happmess. 

A parent may require a child to do that which will be 
for the good of the family ; and yet there may be other rea- 
sons besides this, which render it the duty of the child to 
obey his parent. 

2. But, secondly, how do we know that these premises 
are true — ^that whatever we are under obligation to do, is 
productive of the greatest amount of happiness ? It never 
can be known, unless we know the whole history of mv^ 
tmiverse fix)m everlasting to everlasting. And, besides, we 
know that God always acts right, that is, deals with all 
beings according to their deserts ; but whether he always 
acts simply to promote the greatest happiness, I do not know 
that he has told us. His government could not be more 
perfectly right than it is ; but whether it could havf in- 
volved less misery, or have produced more happiness, I do 
not know that we have the means of ascertaining. As, 
therefore, the one quantity, so to speak, is fixed, that ]s, is 
ds great as it can be, while we do not certainly know that 
the other is as great as it can be we cannot affirm thai 
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ri|^t and the greatest amount of happmess always cobctde; 
noTy that we are under obligation to do nothing, unless it 
would tend to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 

3. Be^des, suppose we are under no obligation to do 
any thing unless it were productive of the greatest amount 
of happmess, it would ibliow that we are under no obliga- 
tion to obey God, unless the production of the greatest 
amount of hapjuness were the controllmff and uniFersal 
principle of his government. That is, if his object, m 
creating and govemmg the universe, were any other, or, if 
it were doubdiil whedier it might not be any other, our 
obligation to obedience would either be annihilated, or 
would be contingent ; that is, it would be mversely as the 
degree of doubt which might exist. Now, as I have be- 
fore remarked, this may, or may not, be the ultimate end 
of God's government ; it may be his own pleasure, or his 
own glory, or some other end, which he has not seen fit to 
reveal to us ; and, therefore, on the principle which we 
are discussing, our obligation to obedience seems a mavcer 
yet open for discussion. Now, if I mistake not, this is 
wholly at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture and 
reason. I do not know that the Scriptures ever give us a 
reason why we ought to obey God, aside fiom his existence 
and attributes, or diat they ever put this subject in a light 
susceptible of a question. > 

To this view of the subject, the followmg remarks of 
Bishop Butler manifestly tend : " Perhaps divine goodness, 
with which, if I mistake not, we make very free m our 
speculations, may not be a baie single disposition to produce 
oappiness ; but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, 
the honest man happy. Perhaps an bfinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suit- 
ably with the nature which he has given them, to the rela- 
tions in which he has placed them to each other, and to 
that m which they stand to himself; that relation to himself, 
which during their existence is ever necessary, and >^hich 
is the most important one of all. I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral agents 
m and for itself, as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation. O 
4* 
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the whole end for which God made and thus governs the 
world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fLcultes: 
there may be somewhat in it, as impossible for vs to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have a conceojion 
of colors." Analogy y part 1, ch. 2. '^^/f'™*^^^ ^^ 

Again. " Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Author of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
banevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and infinite in degree, is a disposition to produce the great- 
est possible happiness, witliout regard to persons' behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the highest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac 
ter of God, veracity and justice in him would be nothing 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this 
ought not to be asserted, wfdess it can be proved; for we 
should speak toith cautious reverence upon such a subject 
There may possibly be, in the creation, beings, to whom 
the Author of nature manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all characters, this of mfinite, absolute benevo- 
lence ; for it is the most amiable, supposing it is not, as 
perhaps it is not, incompaUble with justice ; but he mani' 
fests himself to m under the character of a Righteous Gov- 
ernor. He may, consistently with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ; but he w, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constitution and govem- 
ment of the world, that he is, a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actions." Analogy, ch. 3. 

" Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injustice^ix) 
otherwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
as the whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brought 
upon others by it would amount to, such a piece of injus- 
tice would not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would 
be no more than, in* any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. The fact 
then appeal's to be, that we are constituted so as to con- 
demn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some in preference to others, 
abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
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to produce an overbalance of happiness ex* misery. And, 
therefore, were the Author of nature to propose nothing to 
bimself as an end, but the production of happmess, were 
his moral character merely diat of Benevolence, yet our$ 
IS not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason 
of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benev- 
olence to some persons, rather than others, and disapproba* 
tion of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and mjustice, must 
be that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happmess, than formmg us with a temper 
of mere general benevolence. But still, since this is our 
constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in 
ftt, and benevolence to some, preferably to others, must be 
virtue, abstracted from all consideration of the overbalance 
of e\il or good which they appear likely to produce. 

" Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with u moral faculty, 
the nature of which is action, moral government must con- 
sist in rendering them happy or unhappy, in rewarding or 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart fix)m, the 
moral nde of action, mterwoven m their nature, or sug- 
gested and enforced by this moral faculty, in rewarding or 
punishing them on account of their so doing." Second 
dissertation on Virtue. 

For these reasons, I think it is not proved that an action 
Ls nght because it is productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. It may be so, or it may not, but we ought iiot 
to believe it to be so without proof; and it may even be 
doubted whether we are in possession of the media of 
proof, that is, whether it is a question fairly withm ihe 
reach of the human faculties ; and, su far as we can Jeam 
fix>m the Scriptures, I think their testimony is decidedly 
against the supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem ex 
phcitly to declare, that the iviU of our God alone is suffi- 
cient to create the obligation to obedience m all his crea 
tures ; and that this vnUy of itself, precludes every othei 
mquiiy. This seems to be the view of St. Paul, in the 
passage which we have quoted, as well as in several other 
places, in his Epistle to me Romans. To the same import 
B the prayer of our Savior, '< I thank thee, O Father, LorrI 
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of beaveQ and earth, because thou ha«t* hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ; even so, Father, fw so it teemed good in thy 
nghtJ' 

It seems, therefore, to me, that these explanations of 
the origin of our moral sentiments are unsatisfactory, I 
believe the idea of a moral quality in actions to be ultimate, 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appointed 
by our Creator, and that we can assign for it no other 
reason, than that such is his will concerning us. 

If thb be true, our only business will be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral notions arise. In 
doing this, it would be presumption in me to expect that I 
shall be able to give an account of this subject more satis- 
factory to others, than tlieirs has been to me. I merely 
offer it as that which seems to me most accurately to cor 
respond with the phenomena. 

The view which I take of this subject is briefly as 
follows : 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all stand in vari« 
ous and dissuuilar relations to aU the sentient beings 
created and uncreated, with which we are acquaint^ 
Among our relations to created beings are tliose of man tc 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and child, 
of benefactor and recipient, of husband and wife, of brothei 
and brotlier, citizen and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human being 
comprehends the relation in which two human beings stand 
to each other, there arises m his mind a consciousness of 
moral obligation, connected, by our Creator^ with the very 
conception of this relation. And the fact is the same^ 
whether he be one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feeling is, that tlie one oiughX to exercise certain dis- 
positions towards the others to whom he is thus related ; 
and to act towards them in a manner corresponding with 
those disposilkjas. 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child are 
difTerent from \hose of a child to a parent ; those of a 
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Deaeiactor to a recipient, from those of a recipieat lo a 
oenefactor: and both of them dStSsr from that of a brother 
to a brother, or of a master to a servant But, different as 
these may be from each other, they are all pervaded by 
the same generic feeling, that of moral obUgattan ; that is. 
toe fed thit we ought to be thus or thus disposed, and to 
act m this or that manner. 

4. lliis I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created bemgs \ and such do I suppose would be our feel* 
iig, m^pectivel]^ of anv notion of the Deity. That is, 
upon the concepti(»] of these and such like relations, there 
vrould immediately arise this feeling of moral obligation, to 
act towards those sustaimng these relations, b a particular 
manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we stand 
in relations infinitely more intimate and inconceivably more 
solemn, than any of those of which we have spoken. It 
is that infinite Being, who stands to U5 in the relatkn of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge ; and 
to whom toe stand in the relation of dependent, help- 
less, ignorant, and sinfiil creatures. How much this rela- 
tion involves, we cannot possibly know; but so much as 
this we know, that it involves obligatk>ns greater than our 
intellect can estimate. We cannot contemplate it without 
feeling that, fiom the very fact of its existence, we are 
under obligations to entertain the disposition of filial love 
and obedience towards (rod, and to act precisely as he 
shall condescend to direct. And this obligation arises 
simply fiom the fact of the relation existing between the 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; and 
if it be not felt, when the relations are perceived, it can 
never be produced by any view of the consequences wliicl 
would arise to the universe fiom exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, inoohej 
comjrreheindy and transcend every other. Hence it places 
obhgation to man upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligaticms to God, and if, 
by virtue of the relation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Ruler, and Proprietor of all, we are 
Under obligations to o'^ey him in every thing. And v 
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every other being is also his creature, we are bound to treai 
diat creature as he its Proprietor shall direct Hence we 
are bound to perform the obligation under which we stano 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
theniy but also on account of the relations in which we 
and they stand to God, 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obligation is 
a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at once by tlie 
principles of our constitution, as soon as the relations are 
perceived in which we stand to the beings, created and 
uncreated, with whom we are connected. 

The proof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may, 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the manner 
in which we attempt to awaken moral feelings, confirms 
the view which I have taken. In such a case, if 1 mistake 
not, toe always place before the mind the relatum in which 
the parties stand to eadi other. 

1. If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to another, 
we do not reflect that this affection will produce the ffreat- 
est good ; but we remember the individual in the relation 
of benefactor ; and we place this relation in the strongest 
possible light. If this will not produce gratitude, our effort, 
of necessity, fails. 

2. If we desire to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which tlie parties stand to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a conviction of 
the greatness of the obligation which such turpitude vio- 
lates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome e\Tl with good, we place 
ourselves m the relation of benefactor to the mjurious per-, 
son ; flnd, in spite of himself, he is firequently compelled to 
yield to the law of his nature ; and gratitude for favors, and 
soiTow for injury, spontaneously arise in his bosom. 

4. And, in the plan of man's redemption, it seems -to me 
ihat the Deity has acted on this principle. Irrespectively 
of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us only as a 
Creator, all wise and all powerfiil, perfect in holiness, jus- 
tice, and truth. To our fallen nature, these attributes could 
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miiiist^ notfiag but terror. He, therefore, has levealed 
liimself to us in the relation of a Savior and Redeemer, a 
God forgiving transgression and iniquity ; and thus, by all 
die power of this new relation^ he imposes upop us iiet» 
obl^ationi to gratitude, repentance, and love. 

5. And hence it is, that God always asserts, that as, fiom 
iho fact of this new relationy our obiigatiang to him are in* 
creased ; so, he who rejects the gospel is, in a special man 
ner, a sinner, and is exposed to a more tenible condemnation. 
The climax of all that is awful in the doom of the unb&> 
lieving, is expressed by the terms, " the wrath of the 
I.amb/; 

Again I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speculaticms ; but I think that obedience or love to God, 
fiom any more ultimate motive, than that thb affectum u 
t^ to him became he is God, and our Gody is not piety, 
rhus, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family ; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to say ; but I think 
the action would not be filial obedience. Filial obedience 
is the ol)eying of another ^ because he is my father ; and it 
is FILIAL obedience, only in so far as it proceeds from this 
motive. This will be evident, if we sul^dtute for the love 
of the happiness of the family, the love of money, or some 
other such motive. Every one sees, that it would not be 
filial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
^ould be well paid fiyr it. 

Now, it seems to me, that the same principle applios ui 
khe other case. To feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest 
^ood, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to he piety ; tliat 
is. not to be the feeling, which a creature is bound to exer- 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to the love oi 
God can really arise from any thing more ultimate than the 
essential relation which he sustains to us, why may not this 
more ultinfate motive be something else, as well as the love 
of the greatest good ? I do not say that any thing else 
vv-ould be as benevolent ; but I speak metaphysically, and 
say that, if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
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rrom any thing more ultimate than God himself, I do boi 
see why it may not spring fix)m one thing as well as Iron; 
another; and thus, true piety might spring from various 
and dissimilar motives, no one of which has any real refer- 
ence to God himself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, is as follows : 

1. We stand in relations to the several beings with which 
we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to our felhvHfnen suggest this convic- 
tion, in a limited and restricted sense, coiresponding to the 
idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the Deity suggests 
the conviction of universal and unlimited love and obedience. 
This binds us to proper dispositions towards Him; and, 
also, to such dispositions towards his creatures, as he shall 
appoint. 

4. Hence, our duties to man are enforced by a twofola 
obligation ; first, because of our relations to man as man ; 
and, secondly, because of our relation to man as bebg, with 
ourselves, a creature of God, 

5. And hence an act, which is performed in obedience to 
our obligations to man, may be virtuous ; but it is not pious, 
unless it also be performed in obedience to our obligations 
to God. 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary, m 
order to constitute any being a moral agent. They aie, 
first, tliat he possess an mtellectual power, by which he can 
understand the relation in which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that he possess a moral 
power, by which the feeling of obligation is suggested to 
him, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under* 
stood. This is sufficient to render l^im a moral agent. He 
is accountabk, just hi proportion to the opportunity which 
he has enioy^i, for acquiring a knowledge of the relations 
m which he stands, and of the manner in which his'obliga* 
tkms are to be discharged. 



CHAPTER SECOND 

OONSCISNCE, OR THE MORAL SENSE. 

SECTION 1 

IS THERE A CONSCIENCES 

Or coiiscieiii4), or the moral sense, is meant, that faculty 
by which we cEscem the moral quality of actions, and hj 
which we are capable of certain afl^tions m respect to thu 
quality. 

Jijfaculttfy is meant any particular part of our constitu- 
tbn, by which we become afi^ted bv^ the various qualities 
and relati(ms of bemgs around us, Thus, by taste, we are 
consck)us of the existence of beauty and defomiity; by 
perception, we acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
quahties of the material world. And, in general, if we 
discern any quality m the universe, or produce or su^ any 
change, it seems almost a truism to say, that we have a 
faculty, or power, for so ddng. A man who sees, must 
have eyes, or the fiu^ulty hr sedng ; and if he have not 
eyeSf this is considered a sufficient reason why he shaidd 
not see. And thus, it is universally admitted, that there 
may be a thousand qualities in nature, of whK^h we have 
no knowledge, for the ample reason, that we have not been 
created with die feculties tat discerning them. There is a 
wortd without us, and a worid within us, which exactly 
correspond to each other. Unless bath eoeigt^ we can never 
be conscious of the existence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral quality in the 

actions of men, must, I think, be admitted. Every human 

being is conscious, that, fixim childhood, he has observed it 

We do not say, that all men discern this quality with 

5 
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equal accuracy, any more than that they all see ^ ith equal 
distinctness ' but we say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions ; and that there is a multitude of cases m which 
their perceptions of it will be found universally to agree. 
Andy moreover, this quality, and tlie feeling which acccxn* 
panics the perception of it, are uulike those derived fiom 
every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to this, Do ^( 
perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, or by a 
combination of faculties ? I think it must be evident, from 
what has been already stated, that this notion is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and distinct from every other 
notion. Now, if this be the case, it seems self-evident, thai 
we must have a distinct and separate faculty, to make us 
acquainted with the existence of this distinct and separate 
quality. This is the case in respect to all other distinct 
qualities: it is, surely, reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case with this, unless some reason can be shown to 
the conti-ary. 

But, after all, this question is, to the moral philosopher, 
of but comparatively little importance. All that is necessa- 
ry tx> his mvestigations is, that it be admitted tliat there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per- 
ceive it, and to be susceptible of certain affections, in con- 
sequence of that perception. Whether these facts are 
accounted for, on the supposition of the existence of a 
single faculty, or of a combination of Acuities, will not 
affect the questbn of moral obligation. .AH that is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the science is, that it be admitted 
that there is such a quality in actions, and that man is 
sndowed with a ccmstitution capable of bringing him into 
relation tc it. 

It may, Iwwever, be worthwhile to consider some of the 
objections which have been urged against the supposition 
of the existence of such a faculty. «» 

I. It ha«; been said, if such a faculty has been bestowed, 
it must have been bestowed iniversally : but it is not be- 
stowed universally ; for, what some nations consider ri^ht, 
other nations conmder wiontr, as mfanticide, panicide, 
duelling, be. 
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1. To tins it may be answered, 6rsty the objectKSi seemi 
fco admit the universality of the existence of conscience, 
or the power of discerning in certain actions a moral quality. 
It admits that, every where, men make this distinction; 
but affirms, that, in different countries, they refer the quality 
to different actions. Now, how this difference is to be 
accounted for, may be a question ; but the facty as stated 
in the objection, shows the universality of the power of 
observing such a quality in actions. 

2. But, secondly, we have said that we discover the 
moral quality of actions in the intetftion. Now, it is not the 
fact, that tins difference exists, as stated in the objection, if 
the intention of actions be considered. Where was it not 
considered right to intend the happiness of parents ? 
Where was it not considered wrong to intend their miseiy ? 
Where was it ever considered right to intend to requite 
kindness by injury? and where was it ever considered 
wrong to intend to requite kindness with still greater kind« 
ness ? In regard to the manner in which these mtentions 
may be JvIfiUedj there may be a di&rence ; but as to the 
moral quality of these intentions themselves, as well as of 
many others, there is a vety universal agreement among men. 

3. And still more, it will be seen, on examination, that, 
in these veiy cases, in which wrong actions are practised, 
they are justified on the ground of a good intentum, or of 
some ^ew of the relations between the parties, which, if 
true, would render them innocent. Thus, if infanticide be 
justified, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of 
misery, and that the infant is better off not to «3Counter its 
troubles ; that is, that the parent wishes or intends well to 
the child : or dse it is defended on the ground, that the re- 
lat.^n between parent and child is such as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other ; and, there- 
fore, that to lake its life is as innocent as the slajdng of a 
brute, or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus, also, are 
parricide, and revenge, and various other wrong actions, 
defended. Where can the race of men be found, be thejr 
e<ver so savage, who need to be told that ingratitude is 
wnmg, that parents ought to love their children, or thai 
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men ought to be siibmissive and obedient to the Supreme 
Divinity ? 

4. And still more, I think one of the strongest exemplifi- 
cations of the universality of moral distmctions, is found in 
die character of many of the ancient heathen. They per- 
ceived these distinctions, and felt and obeyed the impulses 
of conscience, even though at variance with all the ex- 
amples of the deities whom they worshipped. Thus, says 
Rousseau, "Cast your eyes over all the nations of the 
world, and all the histories of nations. Amid so many 
inhuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
diversity of manners and characters, you will find every 
where the same principles and distinctions of moral good 
and evil. The paganism of the ancient world produced, 
indeed, abommable gods, who, on earth, would have been 
shunned or punished as monsters ; and who offered, as a 
picture of supreme happiness, only crimes to commit, or pas- 
sions to satiate. But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, 
descended m vain fiom the eternal abode. Shefotmd tn 
the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel her. The con- 
tinence of Xenocrates was admired by those who cele- 
brated the debaucheries of Jupiter. TTie chaste Lucretia 
adored the unchaste Venus. The most mtrepid Roman 
sacrificed to fear. He invoked the god who dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his own. 
The most contemptible divinities were served by the great- 
est men. The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed on 
earth, and seemed to banish to the confines of heaven, guilt 
and the guilty." Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made m another form. 
It is said, that savages violate, without rem4>r8e or can^tmc- 
tion, the plainest principles of right. Such is the case, 
when they are guilty of revenge and licentiousness. 

This objection has been partly considered before. It 
may, however, be added, 

Ptrst. No men, nor any class of men, violate every moral 
precept without compunction, without tiie feeling of guilt, 
and the consciousness of dssert of punishment. 
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Secandb/. Hence the objection will rather prove the 
existence of a defidioe or imperfect conscienuy than that 
no such faculty exists. The same objection would prove 
OS destitute of taste or of understandmg ; because these 
(acuities exist, only in an imperfect state, among savages 
and uncultivated men. 

III. It has been objected, again, that, if we suppose this 
faculty to exist, it is, afier all, useless ; for if a man please 
to violate it, and to suffer the pain, then thb is the end of 
the questbn, and, as Dr. Paley says, ^'the moral instinct 
man has nothing more to offer. 

To this it may be answered : 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
(unction of conscience. Its use is, to teach us to discern 
our moral obligations, and to impel us towards the corre* 
sponding action. It b not pretended, by the believers m a 
moral sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses 
All that they contend for is, that he is constituted with 
such a faculty, and that the possession of it b necessary to 
hb miHal accountability. It b in hb power to obey it or 
to disobey it, just as he pleases. The fact that a man may 
obey or disoliey conscience, no more proves that it doe& 
not exist, than the fact that he sometimes does, and some- 
times does not obey, passion, proves that he b destitute of 



SECTION IJ 

or TBS MANNER IN WHICH THB nSCISION OF 0ON80UBN0S lH 
EXPRESSED. 

Whoever will attentively observe the operations of hit 
own mind, when decidmg upon a moral question, and when 
canying that decbion into effect, will, I think, be conscious 
of sevc^ distinct forms of moral feeling. These I sup- 
pose to be the following : 

I. Suppose we are deliberating, respecting an action, 
before performing it. 
5* 
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1. If we pause, and cancfidly consider the nature of an 
action, wMch involves, m any respect, our relations with 
others ; amidst the various qusdities which characterize the 
action, we shall not fail to perceive its moral quoKty, We 
may perceive it to be gratifying or self-denymg, courteous 
or uncivil, in favor of, or against, our int'irest ; but, distinct 
from all ^ese, and differing from them all, we may always 
percdve, that it seems to us to be either right or wrong. 
Let a man recollect any of tlie cases in his own histoiy, b 
which he has been called upon to act under important 
responsibility, and he will easily remember, both the fact, 
and the pain and distress produced by the conflict of these 
opposite impulsions. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that we easily, or, at least, with much greater ease, perceive 
this quality in the actions of others. We discern die mote 
in our hrotker^s eye much sooner than the beam in our 
aum eye. 

2. Besides this discriminadng power, I think we may 
readily observe a distinct impidst to do that which we cwi- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that which we con- 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the words 
ought, and ought not. Thus, we say it is right to tell the 
truth ; and I ought to tell it. It is vrrofng to tell a lie ; 
and longht not to tell it. Ought, and ought not, seem to 
convey &e abstract idea of right and wrong, together with 
the other notion of impulsion to do, or not to do, a partic- 
ular action. Thus, we use it always to designate a motive 
to action, as we do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. If we are asked, why we performed any action, 
we reply, we acted thus, because it gratified our desires, or 
because it was for (mr interest ^ upon the whole, or because 
we felt that we ought to act thus. Either of them is con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fact ; that is, either of 
them explains the motive or impulse, in obedience to which 
we acted. It is, also, manifest, that we use the term^ not 
merely to designate an impulse, but, also, an obligation to 
act in conformity with it. Thus we say, we ofught to do 
a thing, meaning that we are not only impelled towards the 
action, but that we are under an imperative obligation to 
act thu«. This is still more distinctly seen^ whec we ^peak 
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of another. When we say of a friend, tiiat he ought to 
do any things as we cannot Judge of the impulses which 
move him, we refer, principally, to this conviction of obh 
gation, which, above every other, should govern him. 

The power of this impulse of conscience is most dis 
tinctly seen, when it comes into collision with the impulse 
of strong and vehement passion. It is then, that the hu- 
man soul is agitated to die full extent of its capacity fat 
emotion. And this contest generally continues, specially 
tf we have decided in opposition to conscience, until tlie 
action is commenced. The voice of conscience is then 
lost amid the whiiiwind of passion ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed is done. It is on this account, that this 
state of mmd is frequently selected by the poets, as a 
subject for delineation. Shakspeare frequently alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the happiest effect. 

The constant monitory power of conscience is thus illus- 
trated, by one of the murderers about to assas^Jiate the 
Duke of Clarence : " I'll not meddle with it (conscience) , 
it is a dangerous thing ; it makes a man a coward ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checks him. 'Tis a blushing, shamefaced spirit, 
that mutinies in a man's bosom : it fills one iiill of ob 
stacles. It made me once restore a purse of gold, that, 
by chance, I found. It beggars any man that keeps it." 
Richard III, Act i, Sc. 4. The whole scene is a striking 
exemplification of the workings of conscience, even in the 
bosoms of the most abandoned of men. The wicked 
Clarence appeals to the consciences cf his murderers ; and 
they strengthen themselves against his appeals, by refemng 
to his own atrocities, and dius awakening in tlieir own 
bosoms the conviction that he ought to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act 
and the tenporary victory of conscience, are seen in the 
K)llowing extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relations 
in which Duncan stood to him, and these produce so strong 
a conviction of the wickedness of the murder, that he 
de<»des not to commit it. 

'< If the assassination 
('^ould trammel up the consequenoe, and calea. 
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With hu surceaie, succeM ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-aU aod the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We 'd jump the life to come. — But, in these eaieiy 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed iustioe 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalioe 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door^ 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne hisfacuUzes so meek, hatn been 
So dear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trampet-tonffued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking on. 

« « • « « « 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but onl v 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself.'* 

Madfeth, Act i, Sc. '* 

The anguish which attends upon an action not yet com- 
menced, but only resolved upon, while we still doubt of 
its lawfulness, b finely illustrated by the same author, in 
the case of Brutus, who, though a man of great fortitude, 
was, by the anguish of contending emotions, deprived of 
sleep, and so changed in behavior, as to give his wife 
reason to suspect the cause of his disquietude : 

<< Since Cassius first did whet me against CiBsar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadfiil thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal instruments. 
Are uien in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection." 

J. CiBsar, Act u, So, 1 

The ^ same contest between conscience and the lower 
propensities, is. as I suppose, graphically described by the 
Apostle Paul, m the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

11. Suppose now an action to be done. I think that 
svery one who examines his own heart will be conscious 
of another class of feelings consequent on those to which 
we have just alluded 
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1. If he have ob^ed the impulses of oxiscience, and 
resisted successfiilly the imptilses at variance with it, he 
will be conscious of a feelmg of bnocence, of self-appro- 
bation, of desert of reward. U the action have been done 
by another, he will feel towards him a sentiment of respect, 
of moral approbation, and a desire to see him regarded, 
and, on many occasions, to reward him himself. 

2. K he have disobeyed the impulses of ccmscience, he 
villi be conscious of guilt, of self-abasement, and self<iisap- 
probation or remorse, and of desert of punishment. If it 
have been done by another, he will be conscious of a ben- 
timent of moral disapprobation, and of a desire that the 
offender should be punished, and, in many cases, of a desire 
to punish him himself. Of course, I do not say that aU 
these feelmgs can be traced, by reflection upon every 
action ; but I think that, in all cases in which our moral 
sensibilities are at all aroused, we can trace some, and fi:e 
quently all of them. 

In accordance with these remarks, several facts may be 
noticed. 

The boldness of innocence, and the timidity of guilt, so 
often observed by moralists and poets, may be thus easily 
accounted for. The virtuous man is conscious of deserving 
nothing but reward. Whom, then, should he fear? The 
guilty man is conscious of desert of punishment, and b 
aware that every one who knows of his offence desires to 
punish him ; and as he never is certsun but that every one 
Knows it, whom can he trust ? And, still more, there is, 
with the feeling of desert of punishment, a disposition to 
submit to punishment arising mm our own self-disapproba- 
tion and remorse. This depresses the spirit, and humbles 
ihe courage of the offender, far more than even the external 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Thus, ?ays Solomon, "the wicked flee when no man 
pursiiethf but the righteous is bold as a lion." 

^* VHiat stronger breastplate than a heart untainted t 
Thrice is he armedf who hath his quarrel jiut ; 
And he but nakedy though loek^dup in steel. 
Whose eoTitdence with injustice is OTrrupted.** 

2d Part Henry VI, Act iii, So 3. 
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* Skgpuion always haunts the gviliff mind; 
The tkuf doth fear each bush an officer." 

2d Part Henry VI, Act t, 8e. 6 

<< I feel within me 
A peace, aboT9 all earthly diiputiea^— 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Henry Vllly Act iii, 8e. 9 

Hie eSdct ot guilt : 

" No wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye ; 
I might have known, there was hit ene, 
Wh<Me look could quell Lord Marmion." 

MarmUm, Cant yi, 17. 

** Curae on yon base marauder's lanoe, 
And doubly curs'd my failing brand . 
A sir^fvl heart makes /ee&2e hand.'* 

MarmUm, Cant, vi, St. 32. 

It is in consequence of the same facts, that crime is, with 
%o great certainty, detected. 

A man, before the commission of crime, can foresee no 
reason why he might not commit it, with the certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reason why he 
should be even suspected; and can imagine a thousand 
mertiods, in which suspicion, awakened, might with perfect 
ease be allayed. But, as soon as he becomes guilty, his 
relations to his fellow-men are entb-ely changed. He be- 
comes suspicious of every one, and thus sees every occurs 
rence through a false medium. Hence, he cannot act like 
an innocent man ; and this very difference in his conduct, 
IS very often the sure means of his detection. When to 
this efl^t, produced upon the mind by guilt, is added the 
fact, that every action must, by the condition of our bemg^ 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond our 
omitix)!, all of which lead dii-ectly to the discovery of the * 
truth, it is not wonderful, that the guilty so rarely escape. 
Hence it has grown irto a proverb, " murder will out ; " ^ 
\TkA such we generally find to be the fact. 

This effect of guilt upon human action has been fire- 
'juently remarked. 

Tims Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 
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'* Mom u it vnih me when wm mm appalf me ? *' 

Act ii, Sc. 2 

Guiltiiiees will speak, thooffh tonguee weie out of um." 

The same fact is frequentlv asserted in the sacred Scrip* 
lures. Thus, '^ The Lord is known by the judgment that 
he executeth ; the wicked is snared in the toork of his oum 
handsr 

^' Though hand job m hand, the wicked shall not g-) 
unpunished." 

I hope that I need not apolo^ze for mtroducmg into 
such a discussion so many illustrations from poetry. They 
are allowed, on all hands, to be accurate delmeations of the 
workings of the human mind, and to have been made by' 
most accurate observers. They were made, also, without 
the possibility of bias firom any theory ; and therefore are 
of great value, when tliey serve to confirm any theoretical 
views, with which they may chance to cobcide. They 
show, at least, in what light poets, whose only object is to 
dbsf^rve the human heart, have considered conscience, and 
what they have supposed to be its fiincti(His, and its mode 
4if operation. 



SECTION III. 

THE AUTHORITY OF CONSCIENCE. 

We have, thus far, endeavored to show, that there is in 
'oan a &culty denominated Conscience ; and that it is not 
merely a discriminating, but also an mipulsive faculty. 
'Tlie next question to be considered is, what is the authority 
of this impulse. 

The object of the present section b, to show that thb 
Ls the most aiUhoritative impulse of which we find ourselvti 
svMeptible. 

The supremacy of Conscience may be illustrated in 
various ways. 
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I. It IS involyed in the veiy coDceptioii wUch men fiNnu 
of this faculty. 

The various impulses of which we find ourselves suscep- 
tible, can differ only m two respects, that of strength and 
that of authority. 

When we beueve them to difier in nothing but strength j 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong' 
est. Thus, if different lands of food be set before us, 
all equally healthy, we feel entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer ; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it a 
sufficient motive for choice, that the one mode of travel- 
ling is more pleasant to hun than the other. But when 
our impulses differ in authority, we feel obliged to neglect 
the difference in strength of impulse, and to obey that, be 
it ever so weak, which is of the higher authority. Thus, 
suppose our desire for any particmar kind of food to be 
ever so strong, and we know that it would injure our 
health; self*love would admonish us to leave it alone 
Now, self-love being a more authoritative impulse than 
passion, we should feel an obligation to obey it, be its 
admonition ever so weak, and the impulse of, appetite ever 
so^ehement. If we yield to the impulse of appetite, be it 
ever so strong, in opposition to that of self-love, be \t ever 
so weak, we feel a consciousness of self-degradation, and oi 
acting unworthily of our nature ; and, if we see anothei 
person acting in this manner, we cannot avoid feeling 
towards him a sentiment of contempt. " 'Tls not in folly 
not to scorn a fool." And, b general, whenever we act 
in obedience to a lower, and b opposition to a higher sen- 
cbient, we feel thb consciousness of degradation, which we 
do not feel when the impulses differ onh in degree. And, 
nonversely, whenever we feel this consciousness of degrada-" 
tion, for actmg in obedience to one instead of to another, 
we may know that we have violated that which is of the 
liigher authority 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall find, that we always are 
conscious of a sentiment of self-degradation, whenever wo 
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dinbev' the monition of consdence, be that monition tvef 
to weakj to gratify the impulse of appetite, or passion, or 
seli4ove, he that impulse ever so strong. Do we considei 
it any palliation of die guilt of murder, for tlie criminal to 
declare, that his vindictive feelmgs impelled him much mora 
strongly than his conscience ? whereas, if we perceived m 
these impulses no other difference than that of strength, we 
should consider this not merely an excuse, but a justifica* 
tioo. And that the impulse of conscience is of the highest 
authority, is evident from the fact, that we cannot conceive 
of any circmnstances, in which we should not feel guilty 
and degraded, from actmg in obedience to any impulse 
whatever, b opposition to the impulse of conscience. And 
thus, we cannot conceive of any more exalted character^ 
than that of him, who, on ail occasions, yields himself up 
implicitly to the impulses of ccmscience, all things else 
to the ccmtrary notwithstanding. I think no higher evi- 
dence can be pioduced, to show that we do really considei 
the impulse of conscience of higher autliority than any 
other of which we are susceptible. 

U. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident, 
by observing the feelings which arise within us, when we 
C3mpare the actions of men with those of be^gs of an 
infericMT order. 

Suppose a brute to act from appetite, and injure if dlf by 
gluttony ; or from passion, and mjure another brute fixim 
anger: we feel nothing like moral disapprobation. We 
pity it, and strive to put it out of its j^wer to act thus in 
future. We never feel that a brute is (usgraced or degraded 
by such . an action. But suppose a man to act thus, and 
we cannot avoid a feeling of disapprobation and of disgust > 
a conviction that the man has done violence to his nature. 
Thus, to call a man a brute, a sensualist, a glutton, is to 
speak of him in the most insulting manner: it is to say, 
hi the strongest terms, that he has acted unworthily of him- 
self, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

Again. Let a brute act from deliberate selfishness ; that 
IS, with deliberate caution seek its own happbess upon the 
whole, unmindful of the impulsions of present appetite, but 
6 
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yet wholly regaidless of the happiness oi any other of dh 
species. In no case do we feel disgust at such a couise of 
action; and in many cases, we, on the contrary, rattier 
re|ard it with favor. We thus speak of the cunning of 
animals in taking their prey, b escaping danger, and in 
securing for themselves all the amount of gratification that 
may be in their power. We are sensible, b these cases; 
that the animal has acted fixmi the highest impulses of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, careful merely of his own happiness 
upon the whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfectly 
willing to sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has been, fi^miently, the character of sensual and 
unfeeling tjrrants. We are conscious, in such a case, of a 
sentiment of disgust and deep disapprobation. We feel 
that the man has not acted m obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was susceptible; and poets, and 
satirists, and historians, unite in holding him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses o 
passion, and appetite, and self-love, act, under all circum« 
stances, in obedience to the monitions of conscience, un- 
moved and unallured by pleasure, and unawed by power ; 
and we instinctively feel that he has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and that he has 
acted fiom the highest impulse of which his nature is sus- 
ceptible. We are conscious of a conviction of liis superi- 
ority, which nothing can outweigh ; of a feeling of venera- 
tion, allied to the reverence which is due to the Supreme 
Bebg And with this homage to virtue, ail history is 
filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
will condemn the judge. The tyrant may murder tlie 
martyr, but after ages will venerate the mart}T, and exe- 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over die names o( 
those, on whom all past time has united b conferring tlie 
tribute of praise-worthbcss, we shall find them to be tlie 
names of those who, although they might differ n other 
respects, yet were siimlar b this, that they shone resplendent 
m the lustre of unsullied virtue. 
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NcyVy as cmr Creator has eonsdtuted us such as W3 are, 
and as, bj our veiy constitution, we cb thus consider con* 
Bcioice to be the most autbcHitative impulse of our nature, 
it must be the most authoritative, unless we believe that He 
has deceived us, or, which is the same thing, that He has 
so fanned us, as to give credit to a lie. 
. UI. The supronacy of conscience may be also illustra* 
led, by showing the necessity of this supremacy, to the 
accomplbhment of the objects far which man was created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a system com- 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplishment of a 
given object, there are three several views which we may 
have of it, and all of them necessary to a c(xnplete and 
perfect knowledge ofibe thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several jiu*tff of 
which it is composed. Thus, he who would understand a 
watch, must know the various wheels and springs which 
enter into the formation of the bstrument. But tliis alone, 
as, for mstance, if they were spread separately before him, 
upon a table, would give him a very imperfect conception 
oi a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts ar« 
put together. This will greatly increase his knowledge ^ 
but It will still be imperfect, for he may yet be ignorant of 
the relationa which the parts sustain to each other. A 
man might look at a steam-engine until be was familiarly 
acquamted with its whole machinery, and yet not know 
whether the paddles were designed to move die pistonnxK], 
or the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should lave a con- 
ception of the relation which the several parts sustaiik to 
each other; that is, of the effect which every part was 
designed to produce upon every other part. When he has 
arrived at this idea, and has combined it with the other 
ideas just mentioned, then, and not till then, is his knowl- 
edge of the instnmient complete. 

It is manifest, that diis last notion, tiiat of the relations 
which the parts sustain to each other, is, frequently, ol 
nx>re importance than either of the others. He who has 
% conception of the cause of motion in a steam-engine, and 
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of tiie maimer m i^faich the ends are accomplished, has • 
more valuable notion of the instrument, than he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of the several parts, without 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in the history oi 
astronomy, the existence of the several parts of the sdai 
system was known for ages, without bemg productive ol 
any valuable result. The progress of astronomy is to be 
datsd from the moment, when the relation which the several 
paits hold to each other, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the relation 
which the several parts of any system are designed, by its 
author, to sustain to each other. I know of no other way 
than to find out that series of relations, in obedience to which 
the system will accomplish the object for which it was con- 
structed. Thus, if we desire to ascertam the relation which 
die parts of a watch are designed to sustain to each other, 
we inquire what is that series of relations, in obedience to 
which, it will accomplish the purpose for which it was con* 
structed, that is, to keep time. For instance, we should 
conduct the inquiry by trying each several part, and ascer* 
taining by experiment, whether, on the supposition that t^ 
was the came of motion^ the result, namely, the keeping of 
time, could be effected. After we had tried them all, and 
had found, that under no other relation of the parts to .each 
other, than that which assumes the mainspring to be the 
source of motion, and the balance wheel to be tiie regulator 
of the motion, the result could be produced; we should 
conclude, with certainty, that this was the relation of the 
parts to each other, intended to be ^established by the maker 
of the watch. 

And, again. If an instrument were designed for several 
purposes, and if it was found, that not only a single pur- 
pose could not be accomplished, but that no one of them 
could be accomplished, under any other system of relations 
than tliat which had been at first discovered, we should 
arrive at the highest proof of which the case wa^ suscep- 
tible, that such was the relation intended to be established 
between the parts, by the inventor of the machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of parts in the mannei 
aoove stated. He has various powers, ana iacuities, and 
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n^ubes ; and he is manifesdy dengned to poduce some 
te»ilt. As to the ultunate design Sx which man was 
created, there may be a diflfeience of opinion. In one 
▼iewy however, I presume there will be no difbrence. It 
will be allowed by all, that he was designed ibr the produc* 
don of his own happiness. Lode at his senses, hb mtellect, 
his affecti(Mi& and at the external objects with which these 
ai^ biought into relation ; and at the effects of the legiti* 
mate action of these pow^s upon their appropriate objects ; 
and no one can for a moment doubt, that this was one 
object for which man was created. Thus, it is as clear, 
that the eye was btended to be a source of pleasure, as that 
it was mtended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intended to be a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ of hearing. And thus of the other Acuities. 

But when we c(Hisider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of happmess, it is manifest, that we must take into 
the account, man as a society, as well as man as an mdi- 
\ddual. The larger part of the happiness of the mdividual 
dep^ids upon society; so that whatever would destroy 
society^— or, what is, in fact, the same thing, destro)' 
the happmess of man as a society, — ^would destroy the 
happmess of man as an individual. And such is the con* 
stitution under which we are placed, that no benefit or 
injury can be, in its nature, individual. Whoever truly 
promotes his own happiness, promotes the happiness of 
society; and whoever promotes the happiness of society, 
promotes his own happiness. In this view of the subject, 
It will then be proper to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the happiness of man as a society ; 
as well as man as an mdividual, as an instrument for pro- 
ducing the happiness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of human happiness, in the sense here explained. 

If we examine the impulsive and restrammg faculties of 
man, we shall find, that they may, generally be compre 
headed under three classes : — 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of this class of our 
Eiculties is, to impel us towards certain acts, which produce 
bm^ediate pleasure. Thas. the appetite for food impels us 
6* 
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to seek gratification by eating. The love of power impeb 
us to seek the gratification resulting fiom superiority ; and 
BO of all the rest, 

If we consider the nature of these faculties, we shall find, 
that they impel us to inmiediate gratification, without any 
respect to the consequences, eidier to ourselves or to 
others ; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
by their own action, they paralyze the power of enjoyment. 
Thus, the love of food would impel us to eat, until eating 
eeased to be a source of pleasure. And where, fixim the 
nature of the case, no such limit exists, our passions are 
insatiable. Such is the case with the love of wealth, and 
the love of power. In these instances, there being, in the 
constitution of man, no limit to tiie power of gratification, 
the appetite grows by what it feeds on. 

2. mterest or self-love, ThLs faculty impels us to seek 
our own happiness, considered in reference to a longer or 
shorter period; but always beyond the present moment. 
Thus, if appetite impelled me to eat, self-love would 
prompt me to eat such food, and in such quantity, as would 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prompted me to revenge, self-love would 
prompt me to seek revenge in such a manner as would not 
mvolve me in greater distress than that which I now suflTer ; 
or, to control the passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
It, as to promote my own happiness for the future, as well 
as for the present. In all cases, however, tlie promptings 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness ; they have nothing to do with the happiness of 
any other being. 

3. Conscience. The office of conscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to restrain om 
appetites within such limits, that the gratification of them 
will injure neither ourselves nor others ; and so to goverrk 
our self-love, that we shall act, not solely in obedience to 
the law of oui- own happiness, but in obedience to tliat law 
which restricts the pui-suit of happiness within such limits, 
as shall not interfere with the happiness of others. It in 
Hot here asserted, that conscience always admonishes us to 
this effect ; oiv that, when it admonishes us, it is always 
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BQCcessiid. We may, if we friease, dkobey its monitions ; 
or, from reasons hereafter to be mentioned, its monitions 
may have ceased. What we would speak of here, is the 
tendency and object of this faculty ; and the result to which, 
if it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And, 
that such is its tendency, I think that no one, who reflects 
upon the operations of ins own mbd, can, for a moment, 
(^bt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, for the pnnnotioii 
of happiness, individual and social ; and that these various 
impdling powers are parts of it. These powers being fre- 
quently, m their nature, contradictory ; that is, being such, 
Aat one frequently impels to, and anodier repels fronty the 
same action ; the question is, in what relation of tiiese 
powers to each other, can the happbess of man be most 
success&lly prtnnoted. 

1. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsions are 
at variance, it is a matter of indifference to which of them 
we yield ; that is, that a man is just as happy, and renders 
society just as happy, by obeying the oae as the other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, this 
would be to assert that all men are equally happy ; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of conduct, as by another ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more directly at variance with the whole experi- 
ence of all men, m all ages. It would be to assert, that the 
glutton, who is racked with pain, is as happy as the tern* 
perate and healthy man ; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefactors to mankind, as Howard or WUberforce 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness, to 
which of them we yield the supremacy, the question re- 
turns, Under what relation of each to the other, can the 
happiness of man be most successfiilly jMX)moted ? 

1. Can the happiness of man be promoted, by subjecting 
his other impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

By referring to the nature of appetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to the 
individual, of such a course, would be sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unrestrained gratification of every 
defflre, until th^ power of enjoyment was exhausted, without 
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the least regard to the future ; and of refosal to efidure any 
present pain, no matter how great might be the subsequent 
advantage. Every one must see, that, under the present 
constitution, such a course of life must produce nothing but 
individual misery. 

The result upon society would be its utter destruction. 
It would render every man a ferocious beast, bent upon 
nothing but present gratification, utterly reckless of the 
con^quences which gratification produced upon himself, 
either directly, or through the instrumentality of others; 
and reckless of the havoc which he made of the happiness 
of his neighbor. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecting man to such a principle, would be, not only the 
destruction of society, but, also, in a few years, the entire 
destruction of the human race. 

2. Can the happmess of man be best promoted by sub- 
'ecting all his impulses to self-love ? 

It may be observed, that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the things around us, is manifestly 
insufficient to secure our own happiness, even by the most 
sagacbus self-love. When we ^ve up the present pleas- 
ure, or suffer the present pain, we must, bom necessity, be 
wholly ignorant whetlier we shall ever reap the advantage 
which We anticipate. The system, of which every in- 
dividual forms a part, was not constructed to secure the 
happiness of any single individual ; and he who devises his 
plans with sole reference to himself, must find them contin- 
ually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency, 
which is overruling all things upon principles direcdy at 
variance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, then, 
as we can never certainly secure to ourselves those results 
which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, that, in order 
to derive fiX)ni our actions the happiness which they are 
capable of producing, they involve in themselves some ele- 
ment, irrespective of future result, which shall give us 
pleasure, let the result be what it may. 

The imperfection of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 
qoblj set forth in Cardinal Wolsey's advice to Cromwdll. 

" Mark but my fall, and that which ruiii'd me. 
Cr>mwen, I charge thee flin|r away ambiuoti 
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L$ mtky$^f laai. Cheroh tlie OMrte thai hate thse. 

Be just, and fear not , 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy coantry's, 
Thj God'a, and truth*! ; then, if thou iaU'at, O Cramwdl 
Thou ftU'at a bleaaed martyr/' 

Hmry VIII, Act ui 8c. 2 

'* May he dojuttke. • 
For truths aake, and lis congeienf ; that nia bones 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings 
May hare a tomb of orphans' tears wept on them. 

nu 

' For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ey'n when your end's attained ; 
And all your plans may come to nought, 
When eyery nenre is strained.** 

Buiuis's EpUtU to a Yoamg Fritmi 

'* But, mousie ! thou art not alone. 
In proyinf /orc#»^A< may be yain . 
ITie best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gkng oft a^lcy, 
And leave tu nougki bmt gnef and pain 
fitr promised joy. ' 

Burns, On turning up a Mause*s ^ett. 

Besides, a man, acting from uncontrolled self-love, knows 
of no other object than his <nm happiness. He would 
sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount, how great 
soever, to secure his own, in any amount, how small soever. 
Now, suppose every individual to act in obedience to this 
principle ; it must produce universal war, and terminate in 
the sulbgecdon of all to the dominion of the strongest ; aiM 
in sacrificing the happiness of all to that of one : that is, pro- 
duce the kast amount of happiness of which the system is 
susceptible. And, still more, since men, who have acteo 
upon this principle, have been proverbially unhappy ; the 
result of such a course of conduct is, to render ourselves 
miserable by the misery of every one else ; that is, its ten- 
dency is to the entire destruction of happiness. It is mani* 
fest, then, that the highest happiness of man cannot be 
promoted by subjecUng all his impulses to the government 
of self-love. 

Lastly. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to he 
subjected to conscience. 

The tendency of this impulse so far as this subject is 
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concerned, is, to restrain the appetites and passions ol man 
within those limits, that shall conduce to his happiness, on 
the whole ; and so to control the impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, in the pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
never interfere with the rightful happiness of his neighbor. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
create by the use of the ix)wers which God had given hun. 
Every one doing thus, the whole would enjoy all the hap- 
piness of which their constitution was susceptible. The 
happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
tlius be, in the best conceivable manner, provided for. 
And thus, under the relation which we have suggested ; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and govemmg both self- 
love and passion ; and self-love, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion; man individual, and man 
universal, considered as an instrument for the production of 
happiness, would best accomplish the purpose for which 
he was created. This, then, b the relation between 
nls powers, which was designed to be established by his 
Creator. 

It can, in the same manner, be shown, that, if man, in- 
dividual and universal, be considered as an instrument for 
the production of power, this end of hb creation can be 
accomplished most successfully by obedience to the relation 
here suggested ; that is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme.* This is conclusively shown in 
ButWs Analogy, Part i. Chapter 3. And tlius, let any 
reasonable end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
that man has been created ; and it will be. found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjection of every other 
impuke to that of conscience ; nay, that it can be attained 
in no other way. And hence, the argument seems con- 
clusive, that this is the relation intended by his Creator to 
be established between his faculties. 



Vis consilt expers, mole ruit sua. 
Vim tanperatam, at quoque provehniit 
In majuB ; idem odere vires 
Omne nefiu animo moventeB. 

H >R. Lib. 3, Car. 4. 
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If the preceding views be conect, it will Mow * 

1. If God has given man an impulse for virtue it is as 
true, that he has designed him far virtue^ as for auy thing 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

2. If this impulse be the most authoritative in his nature, 
it is equally manifest, that man is made for virtue more 
than for any thing else* 

3. And hence, he who is vicious, not only acts contra^ 
to his natitre, but contrary to the highest impulse of ku 
nature : that is, he acts as much in opposition to his natun 
OS it is possible for us to concave. 



SECTION IV. 

THE LAW BY WHICH CONSCIENCE IS QOVE&NEa 

Conscience follows the general law, by which the im- 
provement of all our other faculties is regulated. £ is 
strengthened by tise, it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself and not of some other faculty. 
This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderful that there 
should have been any mistake concerning it. Every one 
knows, that the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nor the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste by using 
the understanding. So, the conscience can be strength 
cned, not by using the memory, w the taste, or the under 
sfancfing; but by using the conscience, and by using il 
precisely according to the laws, and under the conditions, 
designed by our Creator. The conscience is not improveil 
bjr the reading of moral essays, nor by committing to 
memory moral precepts, nor by imagming moral vicissi- 
tudes ; but by hearkening to its monitions, and obeying its 
impulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of ccmi- 
science, we shall find that its office is of a threefold 
fhaFBcter. 
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1. It enables us to discover the moral quality of actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It is a source of pleasure, when we have done right, 
and of pain, when we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate the manner in which it may be im- 
proved, and injured, in each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of the discrinunadng power of 
conscience. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
by refiecHng upon the moral character of our actions, both 
before and after we have performed them. If, before we 
resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we suffer our- 
selves to be committed to it, we deliberately ask, L this 
right 1 Am I now actuated by appetite, by self-love, or by 
conscience ? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been performed, if we deliberately and 
impassionately examine it, we may without difficulty de- 
cide whether it was right or wrong. Now, with every 
such effi)rt as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is strengthened. We discern moral differences more dis- 
tinctly ; and we distinguish between actions, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditating upon characters of pre-enunent excellence, 
and speciaUy upon the character of God our Creator, and 
Christ our Kedeemer, the Fountain of all moral excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating upon the most finished specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery in nature, so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thing 
eminent for moral goodness. It is hence, that example 
produces so powerful a moral effect ; and hence, that one 
single act of heroic virtue, as that of Howard, or of iUus- 
trious selMenial, gives a new impulse to the moral char 
acter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change in their moral suscep- 
tibility. Hence, the effect of the Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of the moral glory of the 
neavenly state. The Apostle Paul refers to tins principle, 
when he says, ^^ We all, with open face, beholdmg, as m a 
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passy the ^atf of the Lord, tm ckm^ei wd tht 9mm 
MMg^, fiom gkry to ^c^, even as by the Spuk of the 
Loro." 

On Ae eoDlnuy. the d w c rimini ting power of eonflcieacc 
way be iajured, 

1. By n^ectusg to reflect upon dbe moral eharacter of 
gur mctaaSf both befeie and after we hare performed them. 
As taste is readered obtuse by neglect^ so that we fail to dis* 
tmgiMt between degaace and vulgarity, and between beati^ 
and deformity ; so, if we yield to the impulses of passion, and 
turn a deaf ear to the monitions of conscience, the dividing 
line between n^t and wrong seems gradually to become 
obliterated. We pass from the confines of the one into 
those of the other, with less and less sensatioB, and at last 
neglect the distinction altogether. 

HE)rae<» naraaiiEs this faet : 

Fai atquft aeiw, exign* fine, libidinom 
Discenmnf avioi. 

This is oae of the most eommon causes of ike gnevoof 
Rural imperfection whicb we every where behold. Mec 
act without moral retention. They w3l ask, respecting an 
actioiv every qnestkn befixe that most impertant one, Is it 
c^ght i and, in ibe great majority of cases^ act withoui 
pntUBg to themsdves this qnestum at aU. ^' The ox 
know^ his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
brari dolb not know, my peof^ do not conmderJ^ If any 
man doubt whether this be tnie, let him ask lamsdf, Horn 
large m the portioB of the actions which I perform, upon 
wlneb I defiberately decide wHedier they be nght or wrong? 
4ttd OB how large a portbo of my actk»s do I foim sudi 
a decision, s^r tfacy have been perfeimed? For dM 
wast erf* this reSeedoa, ihe most pemicious hal»ts are dmif 
farmed or stieengtfaened ; an^ when to the jpower of haba 
IS added the sedoetive inflnwiice of passioii, it is not woRh 
dofid that the vivliie of man sltonid be the victim. 

ik The djsexmimitmg power of eonscieace is knfnirec^ 

by fie^pieBt medicadon apcn. vieioas cbaraeter and action 

l^ freqaently covteniplaliBig viee, our passions becorair 

exdiled,and omr oiaral diagnst dtrntBishes. Thus, also, b% 

7 
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Ijocoming fani3iar with wicked men, we learn to asscx^iatir 
whatever tliey may possess of intellectaalor social interest 
witli their moral character; and hence our ahorrence ot 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who are accustomed to view, 
habitually, any vicious custom, cease to have tlieir moral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, from 
the facts made known in the progress of every moral refcnv 
mation. Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily b it either improved or impaired. 
Pope says, truly. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But, seen too ofl, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessar}'^ to remark, that this £aict vnll enable 
us to estimate the value of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society. Whatever fills the memory with' 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination to conceptions 
of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or thoughtlessness, must, 
by the whole of this effect, render us vicious. As a man 
of literary sensibility will avoid a badly written bcxik, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we 
dread the communion with any thing wrong, lest it should 
contammate our imagination, and thus injure our moral 
sense ! 

II. The impulsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the elements 
of man's active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, m all their various forms ; and any 
one of them, or all of them, may, at times, be (buud impel- . 
Img us towards actions in opposition to the impulsion of 
conscience , and, of course, one or the other impulse must 
be resisted. Now, as the law of our faculties is universal, 
that they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse, 
II is manifest, that, when we obey the impulse of conscience, 
and resist the impulse of passion, the power of cor science is 
strengthened; and, on die contraiy, when we obey die 
iinnulse of passion, and resist that of conscience, the power 
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of passion is strengthened. And, jet morey as either of 
these is strengthened, its anta^omst impulse is weakened. 
Tlius, every dme a man does right, he gains a victory over 
his lower propensities, acquires sel&control, and becomes 
mi)re emphatically a freeman. Every time a man does 
vrtoag, that is, yields to his fewer propensities, he loses self- 
control, he gives to his passions power over him, he weakens 
the practical supremacy of conscience, and becomes more 
[lerfectly a slave. The design of the Christian religion, in 
tliis respect, is to bring us under the dominion of conscience, 
enlightened by revelation, and to deliver us firom the slavery 
of evil propensity. Thus, our LcMtl declares, ^^ If the Son 
shall nmke you free, ye shall be free indeed." And, on 
the contrary, <' Whosoever c(Mnmitteth sm, b the servant 
(the slave) of sin." 

Again. It is tc foe remarked, that diere exists a recipio> 
cal connection between the use of the discriminating and of 
the impulsive power of conscience. The more a man 
reflects upon moral distinctions, the greater will be the 
practical influence which he will find them to exert ovei 
liim. And it is still more decidedly true, that, the more 
implicitly we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prompt and definite its decisions. This connection between 
theoretical knowledge and practical application, is firequc^dy 
illustrated in the other faculties. He who delineates objects 
of loveliness, finds the discriminating power of taste to 
improve. And thus, also, this effect, m morals, is frequent- 
ly alluded to in the Scriptures. 

Our Savior declares, '^ If any man Mill do his will, he 
shall Jcnow of the doctrine." 

Tlius, also, '^ Unto him that hath, shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance ; but from hiii that hath not (that 
13, does not improve what he has), shall be taken away 
even that which he hath." 

Thus, also, the Aposde Paul : " I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present youi 
boiW*^ a living sacrifice, holy and acceptctbU unto God^ 
which is your ratbnal service ; and be ye not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed unto the renewing of youi 
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miadk^ thai (so rhtttj to the eiid thut) ye mm/ kwm iriiatis 
lliat good, and acceptabie> and peffect will of tbe Lard.'' 

III. The seiuibility of eonscienee^ as a aoiuce o/" jpfea»- 
wt or ofpmny is atrengthened by use, and weakened by 



The more frequenidy a msai does right, the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
lesults from the dobg of it. A literal inuuk derives a pleasure 
fcom the praetiee df charity, of which tbi.* covetous man 
can ixm no eooeefiitioiu A benefieent man is made 
happy by acts of s^^^lenial and philanthropy, while a 
sel^ man performs an act of goodness by painfiil and 
jtrenuous effi>rt, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
joiiscience. Ey the habitual exercise of the benevoloit 
alFections, a man becomes more and more capacious of vir- 
tue, capaUe of higher and more disinterested and more 
'ielf-<denying acts of mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
m goodness, lovii^ to do good better than any thin^ else. 
And, in the same manner, the cnore our affections to> God 
are esieseised, the more constant and profound is tiie 
happiness which they create^ and the more absolutely is 
every other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the 
will of God. Illustrations of these remarks may be found 
in the lives of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other 
idiilanthiopists. Thus, it is said of our Savicnr, '^He 
went about doing good." And he says of himself, ^^ il& 
foeat \s to do the wUi of Hint that sent me, and to finish 
Ins work." 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our fwesen 
state, opportunities for moral improvement and moral jpleas*- 
ure are incessandy occurring. Under the present conditkinff 
of our being, there are every where, and at aU times, sick 
to be relieved, mourners to be comforted, ignorant to be 
taught, vicious to be rediumed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won back to reconciliation to Hian* The 
season for moral labor depends not, like that for physical 
labor, upon vicissitudes beyond our control: it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gener- 
al principle involved in our Savior's remark to his Apostka: 
^ Say ye not, There saeefour numths, and thm cometh the 
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hwvefll? L ft ttp your e3re8» and kiok upon tie field&) for they 
m-e whiU alremdy to the har^eit" That is, the fields aie 
alwav's waiting for the laborer in die moral harvest. 

And, on tl^ contrary, the man who habitually vicdales 
his conscieuce, not only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of doing wrong. 
A child feds poignant remoise after the first act of pilfer- 
ing Let the habit of dishonesty be fixmed, and he will be- 
come so hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other feeling than that of mere £^ of detecticMi 
The first oath almost palsies the tongue of the stripling. It 
requires but a few mcmths, however, to transfi)im him into 
the bold and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after 
the death of his first victim, is agitated with all the Imhtots 
of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of Mood, 
antU he have no ouwe feeling for man, thui the butcher far 
the animal which he slaughters. Burk, who was b the 
habit of murdering men, lor the pivpose of selling their 
bodies to the surgeons fix dissection, confessed this of him- 
sel£ Nor is this true of individuals alone. Whole cc»n- 
monities may beocxne so accustomed to deeds of violence, 
as not merely to lose all the milder s^pathies of their 
nature, but aiso to take pleasure in exhibitions of the most 
revolting f^xicity. Such was the case m Rome at the 
period of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the &ct in 
Paris at the time of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a firequently repeated aph- 
orism, QuemDeus vuk perdere, prim demeniat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, he bec(Hnes bolder b crime. Un- 
checked by conscience, he ventures upon more and more 
atrocious ^lany, and he does it with less and less precau- 
tion. As, b the earliest stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
timidtty, b the later stages of it, he is exposed by his reck 
(essiiess. He is thus discovered by the very effect which 
his conduct is producing upon Iiis own mind. Thus 
oppressors and despots seem to rush upon their own ruir , 
«s though bereft of reason. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the conditions of our being, set to the range of human 
atiDcity. 

Thus we 8ee» that, by every step b mr ^wu^pnesr ir 

7* 
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vinue the succeeding step beccmes less dificuit. In pro 
p<*itio.i as we deny our passions, they become less imper^ 
ative. The oftener we conquer them, the less is the moral 
effort necessar}' to secure the victory, and the less frequently 
anil the less powerfully do they assail us. By every act 
of successful resistance, we diminish the tremendous power 
of habit over us, and thus become more perfectly under 
the government of our own will. Thus, with every act of 
obedience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundation. 

And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, 
and diminish the power of reason and of conscience. 
Thus, by every act of sin, we not only inciu* new guilt, 
.but we strengthen the bias towards sin, during the whole 
of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders 
our return to virtue more difficult and more hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course is, to give to habit the power 
which ought to be exerted by (Mir will. And, hence, it 
is not improbable, that the conditions of our being may be 
such, as to allow of our arriving at such a state, that 
refonnation may be actually impossible. That the Holy 
Scriptures allude to such a condition during the present 
life, is evident. Such, also, is probably the necessary con- 
dition of the wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
natui*e, it deserves to be remarked, that this loss of sensi- 
bility is, probably, only temporary. There is reason lo 
believe, that no impressions made upon the human soul, 
during its present probationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man's physicsti 
nature, frequently revive whole trains of thought, and even 
die knowledge of languages, which had been totally forgot 
ten during the greater portion of a long life. This seems 
to show, that die liability to lose impressions, once made 
upon us, depends upon some condition arising from our 
material nature only, and that this liability will cease as 
40on as our present mode of existence termmates. Tha. 
is to say, if the power of retaining knowledge is always 
the same, but if our consciousness cf knowledge is veiled 
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by our material organs, when these have ueen laid aside, 
our entire consciousness will return. Now, indications of 
the same nature are to be found in abundance, with respect 
to conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life «n 
[»osperous guilt, and without bemg in trouble like otner 
men, are frequently, without any assignable cause, tor- 
mented with ail the agonies of remorse ; so that the mere 
ccHisciousness of guilt has become absolutely intolerable, 
and they have perished by derangement, or by suicide. 
The horrors of a licentious sinner's (^eath bed, present a 
striking illustration of the same solemn fact. A scene of 
this sort has been, no less vividly than accurately, described 
by Dr. Young, in the death *of Altamont. All these things 
should be marked by us as solemn warnings. They show 
'IS of what the constitution, under which we exist, is capa* 
ble ; and it is in forms like these, that the '^ coming events" 
of eternity '^cast their shadows before." 

In such indexes, 

There is seen 
The iMiby figuxes of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. 

SbaKS. 



SECTION V. 

RULES FOR MORAL CONDUCT, DERIVED FROM THE PREGEDIN 7 
REMARKS. 

Several plain rules of conduct are suggested by tlie 
above reraai*ks, which may more properly be introduced 
here, than in any other place. 

I. Before you resolv^ upon an action, or a course oj 
action, 

1. Cultivate the habit of deciding upon its moral char- 
acter. Let the first question always be, Is this action right ; 
For this purpose, God gave you this faculty. If you do 
not use it, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
God. We despise a man who never uses his reason, and 
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•eom hhn as a fool. Is he not imieh axve to lie damsedj 
who neglects to use a Acuity c^ so much lugjbei mmodtj 
tnan reason? And let the ifiesbOBy Is this right? be 
asked jflr^f, before inuig^ation has set before us tl^ seduo 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been taken, which should 
pledge our consistencj of character. If we ask this 
ipiestion first, it can generally be decided with ease. If 
we wait until the mmd is af^tated and harassed by con- 
tendmg emotions, it will not l^ easy to decide conrec%. 

2. Kememb^ that yoiar conscienoe has become imper- 
fect, from your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in many 
cases, its discrimmation will be indistinct. Instead of ciecM^ 
ingy it will, frequently, only dimfi^ That donJbt should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, tfaeie- 
xxe, doubt, respecting the virtue of an aciioa, do not per 
form it, .unless jrou as much doubt whether you are at 
liberty to refrain from it. Thus, says President Edwards, 
m one of his resolutions : ^^ Resolved, never to do any 
thing, of which I so much question the lawfribess, as that 
I intend, at the same time, to conader and exanune after- 
wards, whether it be lawful or not ; exo^ I as much ques- 
tion the lawfiilness of the omission." 

3. Cultivate, on all occasions, in private or m public, in 
small or great, in action or in thought, the habit of obeying 
the monitions of conscience ; all other things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Its slightest touches, instant pause; 

Debar a* side pretences ; 
And, resolutely, keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

Burns. 

Tlie supremacy of conscience imposes upon ^ou the obli-* 
7ation to act dius. You cannot remembcar, m the course 
of your whole life, an instance in which you regret having 
obeyed it ; and you cannot remember a single instance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. Theie can 
nothing happen to you so bad as to have done wrong 
diere can nothing be gained so valuable as to have done 
deht. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
DrBctical supremacy of conscience ovar every other impulse, 
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tfcti 70U can attain to Uiat bold, simpl6| manly, oieTiled 
diameter, which is enential to tras gieatnass. 

This has beoi fre^entlj taught us, even by the heathen 



Virtus, repulstB neicia lordids, 
Intaminatis fulget honoiibus : 
Nee sumit ant ponit seeuKS 
Arbitrio papillaris aure : 

VirtdB, rechideiui immeritiB mori 
Cttlttaiy ne^tiia. tealat iter Tia ; 
Coetiuque yulgares et udam 
Spernit humiim fogiente penna. 

HoR. JJh, 3, Car, 2. 

A gieatira' than a heathen has said, '^ If thme eye be sbgle, 
thy whole body shall be iiill <^ lig^t ; " and has oafoiced 
die precept by the mom^ums question, *^ ^Vhat shall it 
{Hofit a man, thou^ he should giun the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or what diall a man give m exchange 
for Us soul ? " 

II. Afier an acH&n kat been per/brmedj 

1« Cultivate the habit of reSeodng upon your actions 
and upon the intentum with which they have been per* 
formed, and of thus deciding upon their moral character 
This is called sel^xamination. It is one of the most 
mportant duties in the life of a moral, and specially of s 
probadonary existence. 

'Tis greatly wise, to talk with our past hours, ' 
And ask them wnat report they bore to Heaven, 
And how they mi^t huve borne more welcome news. 

a Perfonn diis duty deUberatdy. It is not the busineSR 
of hunry or of negligoice. Devote time exclusively to iu 
60 alone. Retire withm yoiusdf, and weigh ^our actions 
coolly and carsfolly, forgettmg all other thii^, in the con 
viction that yoa are a moral and an accountable being* 

6. Do it tmpartialbf. Remember that you are liable 
to be misled by the seductions of pasNon, and the anwre* 
meats of self-4nterest Put yourself m the jdace of those 
around you, and put others in your own fdaoe, and rmnark 
horn Vim would then conrndei your actions. Pay g^f 
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attention to the opinions of your enemies : there is generally 
foundation, or, at leasts the appearance of it, in wnat they 
say of you. But, above all, take the true and perfect 
standard of moral character, exhibited in the precepts of 
the gospel, and exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus examine your conduct by the light that emanates from 
ihn holiness of heaven. 

2. Suppose you have exammed yourself, and arrived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your actions 

1. If you are conscious of having done right, be thank 
fill to that God who has mercifiilly enabled you to do so. 
Observe the peace and serenity which fills your bosom, 
and remark how greatly it overbalances the self-denials 
which it has cost. Be humbly thankiiil that you have 
made some progress in virtue. 

2. If the character of your actions have been mixed, 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partly bad, labor to obtain a clear view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led you to confound diem. 
Avoid the sources of this confusbn ; and, when you per 
form tlie same actions again, be specially on your guard . 
against the influence of any motive of which you now 



3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly 

1. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the obligations which 
you have violated, until you are sensible of your guilt. 

2. Be willmg to suffer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a fHend, and are designed to withhold 
you from the commission of wrong m future. Neither turn 
a neglectflil ear to its monitions, nor drown its voice amid 
the bustle of business, or the gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass ^way from your thoughts 
intil you have come to a settled resolution, a resolution 
^omided on moral disapprobation of the action, never to do 

so any more. 

4. If restitttion be in your power, make it, without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. The least that a man 
ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is to repau 
the wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. Aseveryactof wrong is a sin against Grod seek in hum- 
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lie penitence^ dis pardoQy through the mer'ts and intexces- 
9ion of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

6. Remark the acdons, or the courses of thinking, which 
were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. Be 
specially careful to avoid them in fiiture. To this effect, 
says President Edwards, " Resolved, that when I do any 
conspicuously evil action, to trace it back, till I ccxne to 
the original cause ; and then both carefully endeavor to do 
so no more, and to fight and pray, with all my might; 
agamst the original of it." 

7. Do all tins, m humble dependence upon that meici& 
and every where present Being, who is always ready to 
grant us all assistance necessary to keep his commandments ; 
and who will never leave us, nor forsake us, if we put our 
trust in him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that we 
are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for discerning 
a moral quality in human actions, impelling us towards 
right, and dissuading us from wrong ; and that the dictates 
of this faculty are felt and known to be of supreme au* 
thority. 

The possession of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it, we should not be specially distin- 
guished fix)m the brutes. With it, we are brought mto 
moral relations with God, and all the moral intelligences in 
die universe. 

It is an ever-present faculty. It always admonishes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and frequently does so, even 
when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence, we may 
always know our duty, if we will but inquire for it. We 
can, tlierefore, never have any excuse for doing wrong, 
since no man need do wrong, unless he chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless from criminal neglect ol 
^he faculty which God has given him. 

How solemn is the thought, that we are endowed with 
such a faculty, and that we can never be disunited from it ! 
It goes with us through all the scenes of life, in company 
and alone, admonishing, warning, reproving, and recording : 
and, as a source of happiness or of misery, it must abide 
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with 08 fiir ever. WeD dodi it beoonie man, then^ to r<nr 
erence himself. 

And thus we seie, that, fiom hk moml constitatiQn, were 
there no other means of knowledge of duty, man is an 
accountable creature* Man is under obligation to obey the 
will of God, in what manner soever ngmjied. That it b 
signified m this manner, I thmk there cannot be a question ; 
and tar this knowledge he is justly held responsible. Thus, 
the Aposde Paul declares, that ^^ the Gentiles, who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
toork of the IcBfOy written on their hearts, their consciences 
bemg condnually excusmg or accufflns one another/' How 
much greater must be the responsibOity of those to whom 
God Itts given the additkxial ught of natural and revealed 
religion! 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE NATURE OF VIRTUS. 

SECTION I. 
OF YVLTVm m OSNBRAU 

It has been alieady remaiked, that we find ourselvef so 
taaafOMedf as to stand m various relations to aU the bmngi 
around us, especially to our feUow-men, and to God. 
There may be, and there probably are, other beings, to 
whom, hy our cieadon, we are rdated: but we, as yet, 
have no information on the subject; and we must wait 
un^ we eater upon another state, before the fact, and the 
manner ol the fact, be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, and either by the 
appomtment of God, or fiom the necessity of the case, — if, 
mdeed, these t^rms mean any thing dmerent &pm each 
other, — there arise moral obligations to exercise certain afiec* 
tions towards other bebgs, and to act towards them in a 
manner cootresponding to those affections. Thus, we are 
taught m the Scriptures, that the relation m which we 
stand to Deity, involves the obligation to universal and un* 
limited obedience and love ; and that the relation in which 
we stand to each other, mvolves the obligation to love, 
limited and restricted ; and, of course, to a mode of conduct, 
m all respects, correspoDdent to these affections. 

An action is right, when it correspcHids to these obliga- 
tions, or, which is the same thing, is the carrying mto effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is in violation of 
these obligations, or is the canying mto effect of vij ^^ 
aflk^tions. 

By means of our intellect, we become conscious of the 
8 
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relations in which we stand to the bebgs with whom we 
are connected. Thus, by the exertion of our mtellectual 
faculties, we become acquainted with the existence and 
attributes of God, his power, his wisdom, his goodness , 
and it is by these same &culties, that we understand and 
verify those declarations of die Scriptures, which give us 
additional knowledge of his attributes ; and by which we 
arrive at a knowledge of the conditions of our being, ai 
creatures, and also of the various relations m which we 
stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been remarked, is that faculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising fix)m 
these relations ; by which we perceive the quality of right 
m those actions which correspond to these obligations, and 
of wrong in those actions which violate them; and by 
which we are impelled towards the one, and repelled from 
the other. It is, manifesdy, the design of this faculty to 
suggest to us this feeling of obligation, as soon as the rela- 
tions on which it is founded, are understood ; and thus to 
excite m us the corresponding affections. 

Now, m a perfecdy constituted moral and intellectual 
bemg, it is evident, diat there would be a perfect adjust- 
ment between these external qualities and the internal 
faculties. A perfect eye is an eye that, under the proper 
conditions, would discern every variety and shade of color, 
n every object which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remark would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
■rense. So, a perfectly comtituted intellect would, under 
the proper conditions, discern the relations b which the 
being stood to other beings; and a perfectly constituted 
conscience would, at the same time, become conscious ofall 
the obligations which arose from such relations, and would 
imiiel us to the correspondmg courses of conduct. That 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptation between the 
external qualities which were addressed to these facuhies, 
and the faculties themselves, to which these qualities were 



Hence, m a bemg thus perfecdy constituted, it is m«ii- 
fest, that virtue, the domg of ri^ht, or obedience to con* 
science, would mean the same tmng. 
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When, however, we speak <^ the perfection of a mcmi 
organization, we speak of the perfection of adjustment be- 
tween the faculty of conscience, and the relations and obli- 
^tions under which the particular being is created. Hence, 
this very perfection admits of various gradations and modi- 
fications. For example : 

1. The relations of the same being change, daring tlie 
progress of its existence, fiom bfancy, through childhood 
and manhood, until old age. Thb change of rektioiis 
involves a change of obligations ; and the perfection of its 
moral organization would consist in the perfect adjustment 
of its moral faculty to its mareU relations, throughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of this 
change is, manifestly, fiom less to greater ; that is, fiom 
less imperative to more imperative, and fiom less numerous 
to more numerous obligations. That is, the tendency of 
the present system is to render bemgs more and more capa- 
cbus of virtue and of vice, as fiu: as we are permitted to 
have any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifesdy impossible for us to conceive either 
how numerous, or how important, may be our relations to 
other creatures, In another state, or how much more intimate 
may be the relations in which we shall stand to our Crea- 
tor ; and, as there can be no limit conceived to our power 
of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of be- 
coming conscious of the obligations which they involve ; 
so, it is manifest, that no limit can be conceived to ti^e 
progress of man's capacity for virtue. It evidentiy contains 
within itself elements acbipted to infinite improvement, in 
any state m which we may exist. 

3. And the same may be ssud of vice. As our obliga • 
tions must, fiwm what we already know, continue to in- 
crease, and our power for recognizing them must alsii 
continue to increase ; if we perpetually violate them, we 
become more and more capable of wrong ; and thus, also^ 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus, the 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to involve the 
necessity of illimitable progress, either in virtue or m vice, 
so long as we exist. 

4. And as, u^ the one hand, we can have no c inception 
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of the amount of.attaiiim«it| both b virtue and vicey of 
which man is capable^ so, on the other hand, we can have 
ao conception ol the delicacy of that moral tinge by which 
his character is first designated. We deted mond characU»' 
at a very early age ; but this by no means proves, that ii 
aid not exist long before we detected it. Hence, as it mav 
thus have existed before we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest that we have no elements oy which to determine 
the time of its commencement. That is to say, in genial, 
we are capable of observing moral qualities withm certain 
limits, as fix)m childhood to old age ; but this is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
both before, and afterwards, m degrees greatly bdow and 
infinitely s^bove any thing which we are capable of ob- 
serving. 



SECTION II. 

OF VIRTUK IN IMPEEFflCT BEINGS. 

Let US now consider this subject m relation to a being 
whose moral ccHistitutbn has become disordered. 

Now, this disorder might be of two kinds : 

I« He might not perceive all the reladons in which he 
Hood, and which gave rise to moral obligations, and, of 
course, would be unconscious of the corresponding ooliga 
tions. 

2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so disordered, as not to feel all the obligation 
wluch corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concerning the actions of such a 
bemg? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and the obligaticms arisbg out of these relations are 
che same, as though his moral constitution had not become 
disordered* 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
classes; 
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L Those winch came, if I may so ezpress it, wkhm 
the limit of his coosdence; dial is, those m which his 
caosdence did correctly intimftte to him hisoUigatioii; and, 

2. Hiose in which it did not so intimate iL 

Now, of the fixst chss of actioas, it is manifest that, wheie 
ccmscience did conrectly intimate to him his cdJigations, the 
Going of dgfat, and obedience to conscience, would, as in 
the last section, be equivalent temis. 

But, what shaU we say of those without this limit ; \hat 
is, of those which he, from the conditions of his being, is 
under obligation to peribmi ; but of which, fiom the de- 
rangement of his moral' nature^ he does not perceive the 
obligation? 

1. Suppose him to per£>nn these vciy actions, there 
could be in them no vii;||ie ; fcr, the man perceiving m them 
no moral quality, and having towards them no moral iuH 
pulsion, moral daligation could be no motive lor par&)m]ing 
them. He might act fiom passbn, or irom self-Jove ; but, 
under such circumstances, as there is no moral motive, 
diere could be no prsuseworthmess. Thus, for a judge to do 
justice to a poor widow, is manifestly ri^t ; but, a man 
may do this without any moral desert ; for, hear what the 
unjust judge saith : " Though I fear not God, nor regard 
mm^y yet, because this vndow troubleth me, I will avenge 
her, lest, by her continual commg, she weary me." 

It does not, however, follow, that the paforming of en 
action, in this manner, is innocent. The relation in which 
a being stands to other bemgs, involves the obligation to 
certain feelmgs, as well as to the acts conespond^[it to those 
feelings. If the act be perfomied, and the foaling be 
wanting, the obligation is not fiilfilled, and the man may be 
guilty. How far he is guilty will be seen below. 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to peifoan these ac- 
tions, which are, as we have said, without the limit of his 
conscience. In how far is the omission of these actions, or 
the doing of the contraiy, innocent ? That is to say, is d>e 
impulse of conscience, in an imperfectly constituted moral 
being, the limit of moral obligaticm ? 

Tliis will, I suppose, depend upon the following concid- 
erations: 
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1. His knowledge of the relations in which he stands. 

If he know not the relatbns in which he stands toothers, 
and have not the means of Jcnomng them, he is guiltless. 
If Ae know them, or have the means of knowing them, and 
have not improved these means, he is guilty. This b, 1 
think, the principle asserted by the Apostle Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans. He asserts, that the heathen are 
guilty in sinning against God, because His attributes may 
be^oiown by tihe light of nature. He also asserts that 
there will be a difference between tlie condemnation of the 
Jews and that of the heathen, on the ground that the Jews 
were informed of many points of moral obligation, which 
the heathen could not have ascertained, without a revela- 
tion : '' Those that sin without law, shall perish without law ; 
and those that have sinned in tjie law, shall be judged 
by the law." 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the came of this 
imperfection of his conscience. 

Were this imperfection of conscience not the result of his 
own act, he would be guiltless. But, in just so far as it is 
the result of his own condtict, he is responsible. And, 
inasmuch as imperfection of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can result from nothing but voluntary trans- 
gression ; I suppose that he must be answerable for the 
whole amount of that imperfection. We have already seen, 
that conscience may be improved by use, and injured by 
disuse, or by abuse. Now, as a man is entitled to all thf* 
benefits which accrue from the faithful improvement of his 
conscience, so he is responsible for all the injury that results 
from the abuse of it. 

That tliis is the fact, is, I think, evident, from obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known, that the repetition of wickedness 
produces great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is frequently 
tenned, hardness of heart. But no one ever considers tins 
stupidity as in any manner an excuse. It is, on the con- 
trary, always held to be an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term a man, who has become so accustomed to crime^ 
that he will commit murder without feeling and without 
regret, a remorseless murderer, a coldrHooded assassin ; and 
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e^er} aue knows that, b^ these epithets, we mean to des- 
ignate a special and additional element of guiltiness. This 
t take to be the universal sentiment of man. 

2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifestly emmeoiis. 

Suppose two men, of precisely the same moral attain- 
ments, to-day, to ^x>mmence, at the same time, two courses 
of conduct, diametrically opposed to each other. The first, 
by the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
his moral nature, and increases, with every day, his capa- 
city for virtue. The sphere of his benevolent affections en- 
larges, and the play of his moral feelings oecomes more 
and more intense, until he is filled with the most ardent 
desire to prcHnote the welfare of every fellow-creature, and 
to do the win of God with his whole heart. The other, by 
a contmued course of crime, gradually destroys the sus- 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens his capacity for 
virtue, until his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no 
other feeling of obligation remains, except that of fidelity to 
his copartners m guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if both of these men 
should act according to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, they w^d act very difierently. But, if a man 
can be under obligation to do, and to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular moment, mdicates^ 
I do not see but that these men would be, in the actions of 
that moment, equally innocent. The only difference be^ 
tween them, so mr as the actions of a particular moment 
were concerned, wo jld be the difference between a virtuous 
man and a virtuous child. 

From these facts, we are easily led to the distmctbn be- 
tween right and tmryng, and innocence and gunk. Right 
and tprong depend upon the relations under which beings 
are created ; and, hence, the obligations resulting from tliesc 
relations are, m their nature, fixed and unchangeable. 
CfvUt and innocence depend upon the knowledge of these 
relations, and of the obligations arismg from them. As 
these are manifestly susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, the two notions may manifestly 
out always oonrespond to each other. 
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HiiiSy Sx exam^e, an aotbn may be wrong ; Im; if the 
actor have no means of knowuig it to be wrong, he is held 
morally guiltlessi in the doing <3( it. Or, again, a man may 
have a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desire to 
act in conformity to it; and may, fixmi ignorant^ of the 
wa.Y in which diot obiigataon is to be discliarged, per&rm 
aa act in its oaiure wiY)ng ; yel, if he have acted according 
to the be^t of hit p»*9sible knawkdge^ he may noC only be 
lield guikless, but even virtuous* And, on the ccmtrary, ii 
a man do what is actually right, but without a desire to 
ililfil the obligation of which he is conscious, he is held to 
be gutky; Sx be has not manifested a desire to act in 
obedience to the obligations under which be knew himself 
io be created. Dlustrutions of these remarks may be easily 
drawn &om the ordinary affairs of life, or fiom the Scriptures 

Andy hence, we also arrive at another prkiciple, of impor- 
tance in our moral judgments, namdy, that our own con- 
sciousness of innocence, or our not being conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a sufficient proof of our innocence. A man 
may never have reflected on the relations in which he 
stands to other men, or to God ; and, hence, may be con- 
scious of no feeling of obligation toward either, in any or k^ 
particular respects* This may be the feet ; but his inno-- 
cence would not be establisi»ed, unless he can also show 
that he has faithfully and impartially used all the power? 
wliicb God has given him, to obtain a knowledge of these 
relations. Or, again, he may understand the relation, and 
have no cocrespondbg sensibility. This may be the fact ; 
but his innooency would not be establbhed, unless he cap 
also show that he has always faithfully and honestly obeyed 
his conscience, so that his moral insensibility is, in no man- 
ner, attributable to his own acts. Until these things can 
be shown, tlie want of consciousness of guilt will be no 
[Moof of innocence. To tins principle, if I mistake not, tiie 
Apostle Paul alludes, in 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4: "But with me, it 
is a very small tiling to be judged of you, or of man's judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not my ownself, for 1 know nothing 
ol wiy ownself (or, rather, I am conscious of nothing wiong 
m myself; that is, of no unfaithfiilness in office) ; yet, am 
f not hereby justified : but he that judgeth me & the Lorcl.'' 
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Aad, this, a mao maj do great wiimd^ and be daajdji 
ewhy, b lespect to a whole class of obligadoos, without 
bev^, in any painfid degiee, seaaiUe of it. Such I think 
to be ^ moi^ state in which nun, m general, aie^ in 
respect to their obligatioBS to Crod. Thus, saith our Savior 
to the Jews : ^ 1 know you, thai yt kave not the love oj 
God inytm;" whiie they were supposing themselves to 
be the special fiivorkes of Heaven. 

From these remaiks,. we may also learn the relation in 
which bebigs, created as we are» stand to moral law. 

Man is created with mcHral and intellectual powers, capa- 
ble of pio g fessive improvement. Hence, if he use hia 
fiicuhies as be ought, he wiU progressively improve ; that 
is, become more and more capable of virtue. He is assured 
of enjoying all the benefits which can result fixxn such 
improvement. If he use these fiiculties as he ought not, 
and become less and less capable of virtue, he is hence held 
responsible for all the consequences of his miamprovement. 

Now, as tins misknprovofnent is his own act, for which 
he b responsble, it manifesdy does not afiect the relations 
under which he is created, nor the obligations resulting from 
these rektioes ; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral 
requirements under which he is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
ccmrecdy. That is to say, imder the present moral ccosti- 
tution, every man is justly held responsible, at every period 
of his existence, for that degree of virtue of wluch he would 
have been capable, had he, fiom the first moment of his 
existence, improved his moral nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words^ suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus Christ, for 
instance,) every man, supposing him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of lu^' 
existence, be held responsible for the same degree of virtue 
as such a perfect bemg attaiaed to, at the corresponding 
periods of his existence. Such I think evidently to be the 
nature of the obligation which must rest upon such beings, 
throughout the wnde extent of their duration. 

In order to meet this increasii^ respoosibBity, in sui^h a 
manner as to fiidfil the reqairenMnti of moral law, a being 
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under such a constitution must, at eveiy moment of tin 
existence, possess a moral faculty, which, by perfect previ- 
ous cuhivation, is adapted to the responsibUities of tliat 
particular moment. But, suppose thb not to have been 
the case ; and that, on the contrary, his moral faculty, by 
once doing wrong, has become impaired, so that it either 
does not admonish him correctly of his obligations, or that 
he has become indisposed to obey its monitions. This 
must, at the next moment, terminate in action more at 
variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment be- 
tween conscience and the passions, must become deranged ; 
and thus, the tendency, at every successive moment, must 
be, to involve him deeper and deeper in guilt. And, unless 
some other moral force be exerted in the case, such mus; 
be the tendency for ever. 

And suppose some such force to be exerted, and, at an) 
period of his existence, the being to begin to obey his con- 
science m every one of its present monitions. It b mani- 
fest, that he would now need some other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform him perfectly of his obligations, 
and of the mode in which they were to be iiilfilled. And, 
supposing this to be done : as he is at this moment respon- 
sible for stu:h a capacity for virtue, as would have been 
attained by a previously perfect rectitude ; and as his capa- 
city is inferior to this ; and as no reason can be suggested, 
why his progress in vutue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfect being, but the 
contrary ; it is manifest, that he must ever fall short of what 
is justly required of him, — ^nay, that he must be continually 
falling tarther and farther behind it. 

And hence, the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil, under the government 
of God, unless some other principle, than that of law, be 
admitted into the case. These conditions of being having 
been violated, unless man be placed under some other conr 
ditio7ts, natural religion would lead us to believe, that he 
must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong. Peni- 
tence could in no manner alter his situation ; for it is merely 
a temper justly demanded, in consequence of his sin. Bui 
ihis could not replace him in his original relation to the law 
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oAAch had he&a violated. Such seems to be the teachmgs 
of the HoljT Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in the conditions of our being, 
has been accomplished by tlie mediation of a Redeemer, 
by which change of conditions we may, through the 
obedience of another, be justified ^that is, treated as though 
just), although we are, by confession, guilty. 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was, at 
any particular period of his being, incapable of that degree 
ol virtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow that he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
that he was not responsible for the whole amount of that 
exercise of it ; since, if he have dwarfed his own powers, 
he is responsible for the result. And, conversely, if God 
require this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercising it ; but only, that he is 
either thus capable, or, that he would have been so, if he 
had Msed correctly the powers which God gave him, 

A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of habit, 
will close this discussion. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit, are 
the following: 

It is found to be the fact, that the repetition of any 
physical act, at stated periods, and especially after brief 
intervals, renders the perfonnance of the act easier ; it b 
accomplished- b less tune, with less effort, with less ex- 
pense of nervous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified, every day, in the acquisition of the niechan- 
iccJ arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be convinced, that a great 
part of oar education, physical and mtellect jal, m so far as 
it is valuable, consist m die formation of habits. 

The same remarks apply, to a very considerable extent, 
to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendency to 
contmued repetition ; the force of opposing motives is les- 
sened ; the power of the will over passion is more decided; 
and the act is accomplished with less moral effort. Perhaps 
Wtt should express tiie fact truly, by saying, that, by the 
«epeuti6n of virtuous acts, moral power b gained ; while 
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fer the perfomnmec of tin same acts, leas monl povor is 

ve^pQireci* 

Or the contnoy, hy the cepeutioo of vicioua acts^ a 
t e m imey b crested toivBfds such repetition ; the power of 
ijae passions is inereased ; the power of oppoamg Ibrees is 
(fiminished; and the resistaiice to pafisioD lequiies a greater 
moral effort ; or, as in the contraiy of the prececfing ease* 
a greater moral effort is. reqmred to resist our passions, 
while the moral power to lesBt than is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such ar tenc^cy b, to arrive 
at a feced and unalterable moral state. Be the fact 
aeeounted for as it maj, I think that habit has an effect 
upon the will, such as to establish a tendency towards the 
impossibiliiy to reskt it. Thus, the practice of virtue 
seems to tend towa^ rendering a man mcapable of vice, 
and the practice of vice towards rendering a man incapar 
Me of virtue. It is common to speak of a man as mopoh 
ble of meanness ; and I think we see men as often, b the 
same sense, incapable of virtue. And, if I mistake not, 
we always speak of the one mcapacity as an object of 
praise, and of the other as an object of blame. 

U we inquire, what are the moral effects of such a con- 
dition of our being, I think we shall find them to be as 
Mlows: 

1. Habit caraiol alter the nature of an action, as right 
or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to our ieU^- 
ereatiares, nor to GUid, iic»* the obligatieos conseKjpent upon 
those relations* Hence, the chaiacter of the action must 
remain una&cted. 

^ Ncnr can it alter the guilt or innoceiM^e of the action. 
As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the benefit of 
virtuous action, amoi^ which the tendency to virtuous 
aetion is included ; so, he who acts, viciously, is responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of vicious action^ the corre^ 
9pQiident tendency to vidous action ako included. The 
eonditioDS being eqnal, and he bdng left to his own fiee 
7hcMee, the consequences of either course rest justly ijqpon 
iimsel£ 

The jbirf ONtter of such a constitution are also apparaso. 

I. It is maaifestiy and predsely adapted to our pmeni 
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Hate, when ccnuddered as probationaryy and capabin of 
moral changes, and tenninadng in one where moral change 
IS impos^ble. The constitution under which we are placed, 
presents us with the apparent paradox of a state oi iucec- 
^ant moral change, in which every individual change has 
d tendency to produce a state that is unchangeable. 

2. The feet of such a consututira is, manifestly, in 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to virtue 
and monitions against vice. It teaches us that conse 
quences are attached to every act of both, not only pi^sent 
but future, and, so far as we can see, bterminable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pains of virtue, both m extent and duration ; but, aA 
no one, taking into consideration the results of the ten- 
dency which each will produce, can estimate the intermi- 
nable consequences which must arise fix>m either, — there is, 
therefore, hence derived the strongest possible reason, why 
we should always do right, and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, that our capacity for in- 
crease in virtue, depends gready upon the present constitu- 
tion, in respect to habit. I have remarked, that the effect 
of the repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while the given action itself required less 
moral efibrt. There, hence, arises, if I may so say, t 
surplus of moral power, which may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of greater moral achievements. He who has 
overcome one evil temper, has acquired moral power to 
overcome another; and that which was first subdued, is 
kept m subjection witiiout a struggle. He who has formed 
one habit of virtue practises it, without efbrt, as a matter 
of course, or of original impuls3 ; and the power thus 
acquired, may be applied to the attainment oi other and 
more difficult habits, and the accomplishment of higher 
and more arduous moral enterprises. He who desires to 
see the influence of habit illustrated, with great beajty and 
accuracy, will be gratified by the perusal of " The Hermit 
of TenenfTe," cme of the most delightfiil allegories to be 
found in the English language. 

The relation between tne moral and the mtellectual 
9 
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powers, ui the moral conditkms of our being, may be thtis> 
briefly statdd: 

1* We are created under ceitain relaticms to our CreaUa, 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to our 
Creator, and our fellow-creatures, m consequence Oa* these 
relations,— obligations to exercise certain affections, and to 
maintain courses of action ccnrrespondent to those affections. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers, we perceive 
these relations. 

4. By means of our roarai powers, we become ccxiscious 
of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to God, 
would not teach us how God should be worshipped, and 
^ in various other cases. It is by the use of the jpow^s 
of our intellect, diat we learn how these moral affections 
are to be carried into action. The use of the btellect is, 
therefore, twofold. First, to discover to us our relations. 
Secondly, to oisoover in what manner our obligatiocs are to 
be dischargea. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HUMAN HAFPmBBB. 

We have already, on several occaskms, alluded to the 
&ct, that God has created every thmg double; a woild 
without us, and a correspondent world within us. He has 
made Hght without, and the eye within; beauty without, 
and taste within ; moral qualities in acdons, and conscience 
to judge of them ; and so of every other case* By means 
of this correspondence, our ccnnmunication with the external 
world exists. 

These internal powers are called bto exevLise by the 
{M^sence of their correspondent external objects. Thus, the 
organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, the sense 
of smell by odors, the fiiculty of taste by beauty or by deform- 
ity, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of this exercise of these faculties is, that 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of surround- 
mg objects. Thus, by si^t, we become conscious of the 
existence and colors of visible objects ; by hearing, of the 
existence and sound of audible objects, &c. 

But, it b manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of external objects is far fixxn being all the 
mtercourse which we are capable of holding with them 
This knowledge of their enstence and qualides is, most 
frequendy, attended with pleasure or pain, desire or aver 
sion. Sometimes the mere perceptbn itself is immediate* 
ly pleasing ; in other cases, it is merely the sign of some 
other quality which has the power of pleasing us. In the 
first case, the perceptbn produces gratincation ; in the other, 
it awakens desire. 

That is, we stand in such relations to the extrraal world, 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being pep- 
rmed, are also capable of giving us pleasure ; and certain 
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iither objects, besides bemg perceived, aie capal je of giving 
us pam. Or, to state the same truth in the other fonn, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but 
also of being pleased with, or pained by, the various objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

Thb general, power of being pleased or pained, may be, 
and I tliink frequently is, termed sensitiveness. 

This sensitiveness, or the power of bemg made happy by 
surroundmg objects, is intimately connected with the exer- 
die of our various faculties. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot be enjoyed in any other manner, than by the exer' 
cise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure of knowledge can 
be enjoyed m no other way, than by the exercise of the m- 
tellectual powers. The pleasure oi beauty can be enjoyed 
in no other manner, than by the exercise of the faculty of 
taste, and of the oiher subordinate faculties on which this 
faculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure from the exercise of those pouters which are 
made necessary for our existence and weOrbeing in oui 
present state. 

Now, I think that we <;an have no other idea of happi- 
less than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its cor- 
responding objects and qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; or, as Dr. John- 
son remarks, " Happiness consists in the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, evident, that this very constitution is 
to us an indication of the will of our Creator ; that is, inas- 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happi* 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should oe 
exercised upon the other ; that is, that we should be n\ade 
happy m this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering that tliis hap 
piness is intimately connected with die exercise of tbosi 
(acuities, the employment of which is necessary to our ex 
istence and our well-being. It thus becomes the incitement 
to or the reward of certain courses of conduct, whicli it j« 
necessary, to our own welfare, or to that of society thai 
we sboula pursue 
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And thus we airive at the general principle that out 
desbp for a particular object, and the existence of the object 
adapted to this desire, is, in itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that object, in the same manner as our aversion to 
another object, is a reason why we should avoid it. There 
may sometimes be, it is true, other reasons to the contrary, 
more authcnitative than that emanating fiom this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ought to control it; but this 
docs not show that this desire is not a reasmit and a suffi 
cient one, if no better reason can be shown to the contrary 

But, if we consider the subject a little more mmutely, we 
shall find that tbs simple gratificatbn of desire, m the man- 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on which our 
happiness depends. 

We find, by experience, that a de^ or appetite may be 
so gratified as for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing happiness. Thus, a certain kind of food is 
pleasant to me ; this is a reason why I should partake of it 
But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it for ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, in my constitution, this 
mode of gratification. Now, the same reasoning which 
proves that Crod mtended me to partake of tms food, 
namely, because it will promote my nappiness, also proves 
that he did not btend me to partake of it ajier this manner , 
for, by so doing, I have dimmished, by this whole amount, 
my capacity for happiness, and thus defeated, in so far, the 
very end of my constitutbn. Or, again, though I may not 
destroy my desire for a pardcular kind of food, by a partic- 
ular manner of gratification, yet I may so derange my 
system, that the eating of it shall produce pain and distress, 
so that it ceases to be to me a source of happiness, upon 
the whole. In this case, I equally defeat the design of my 
constitution The result equally shows that, although the 
Creator means that I should eat it, he does not mean that 
I should eat it in this manner. 

Again, every man is created with various and dissimilai 
forms of desire, correspondent to the different external 
objects designed to promote his happiness. Now, it is 
found that one form of desire may be gratified in such a 
manner, as to destroy the power of receiving happiness fioro 
9* 
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mother; or, on the contrarjr, the first mar le so giatifieo 
as to leave the other powers of receiving nappiness unim 
paired. Since, then, it is granted that these were all given 
us for the same end, namely, to promote our happiness, if 
hf the first manner of gratification, we destroy anothei 
|iower of gratification, while, hy the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other power of gratification unin- 
jured, it is evidently the design of our Creator that we 
slKNild limit ourselves to thb second mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to me. This, 
even if there were no necessity for eating, is a reason why 
I should eat it. But I am also foimed with a desire for 
knowledge. This is a reason why I should study in ord^ 
to obtam it. That is, God mtended me to derive happi- 
ness fiom both of these sources of gratification. K, then, I 
eat in such a manner that I cannot study, or study m such 
a manner that I cannot eat, in either case, I defeat his 
design concerning me, by destroying those sources of hap' 
piness with which he ha<« created me. The same principle 
might be illustrated in various other instances. 

Again, we find that the bdulgence of any one foim of 
gratification, in such manner as to destroy the power of 
another form of gratification, also in the end diminishes, and 
frequently destroys, the power of deriving happmess, even 
from that which is indulged. Thus, he who eats so as to 
bjure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
digestive organs, and produces disease, so that his pleasure 
fix)m eating is diminished. Or, he who studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, m the end destroys also his power of 
study. This is another and distinct reason, to show, that, 
while I am designed to be happy by the gratification of my 
desires, I am also designed to be happy by gratifying them 
within a limit. The limit to gratification bnters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happiness, just as much 
as the power of gratification itself. 

Ana again, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
tional and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
these two courses of conduct ; by which we can approve 
of the one, and disapprove of the other ; and by which the 
one becomes a source of p Wsure and the other a souice of 
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paiii ; both being separate and distinct fifom the sources of 
pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, moreover, he 
has so constituted us, that this very habit of regulating and 
limiting our desires, is absolutely essential to our succcbs in 
every undertaking. Both of these are, therefore, additional 
and distinct reasons for believing, that the restriction of our 
de^es within certain limits, is made, by our Creator, as 
clearly^ necessary to our happmess, as the mdulgence of 
tliem. 

All this is true, if we consider tne happiness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case b rendered still 
str(»g^, if we look upon man as a societv. It is manifest 
that the universal gratification of any nn^U appetite or 
passion, without limit, not to say the gratificati<Hi of all, 
would, in a very few years, not only destroy society, but 
absolutely put an end to the whole human race. And, 
hence, we see that the limitation of our desires is not onl} 
necessary to our happiness, but also to our existence. 

Hence, while it is the tnUh^ that human happiness con- 
sists m the gratification of our desires, it is not the whok 
truth. It consists in the gratification of our denres withii 
the limits assigned to them by our Creator. And, the 
happiness of that man will be die most perfect, who regu 
lates his desires most perfectly in accordance with thte> 
laws under which he has been created. And, hence, the 
greatest happiness of which man is, m his present state, 
capable, is to be attamed by conforming hs whole conduct 
to the laws of virtue, that is^ to the will of Ckxl. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OF SELF-LOVE. 

Bt ihe term sensitiveness, I have designated the capacity 
f)i our nature to derive happiness fiom the various objects 
and <|ualities of the world around us. Tliough mtimatelv 
associated with those powers by which we obtain a knowl- 
edge of external objects, it diffirs fiom them. When a 
desire for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
it is termed appetite, passion, &c. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by different effects, there is evidently an opp(»tu- 
nity for a choice between them. By declining a gratifica 
tion at present, we may secure one of greater value at some 
future time. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of necessity followed by pam ; and that which is, at pres 
ent, painful, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall iar 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident, to every one who will reflect^ 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, is 
just as valuable as my happiness at the present perioa. 
No one can conceive of any reason, why the present mo* 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
Tife was once present, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so far as the happiness of each is 
concerned, of equal value. Each of those to come may, 
in its turn, claim some pre-eminence; though, now, we 
plainly discover in anticipation, that no one is more thai 
another entided to it. Nay, if there be any difference, it is 
manifestly m (aLVor of the most distant future, in compai-ison 
with tlie present. The longer we exist, the greater is our 
capacity for viitue and happiness, and the wider is our 
sphere of existence. To postpone the present for the 
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Eituie, seems, tberefiMe, to be the dictate of wisdom, if we 
tsalmly cixisider the condition of our being. 

But, it is of the nature of passion, to seize upon the 
present gratification, utterly irrespectiye of consequenceS| 
and utterly regardless of other or more excellent gratifica- 
tions, wliich may be obtained by self-denial. He whose 
passions are inflamed, looks at nothing beyond the present 
gratification. Hence, he is liable to seize upon a present 
enjo}7nent, to the exclu^on of a niuch more valuable cme 
m future, and even in such a manner as to entail upon 
iiimself poignant and remediless misery. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to enjoy all the happiness of which his 
present state is capable, the sensitive part of man needs to 
be combined with another, which, upon a comparison of 
the present with the iiiture, shall impel him towards that 
mode either of gratification or of self-denial, which shall 
most promote his happiness upon the whole. 

Such is self-love. We give this name to that part of 
our constitution, by which we are incited to do or to fi>r« 
bear, to gratify or to deny our desh*es simply on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for ourselves, 
raking into view a limited future, or else our entire fiiture 
existence. When we act firom simple respect to present 
gratification, we act from passion. When we act from a 
respect to our whole individual happiness, without regard 
to the present, only as it b a part of the whole, and with 
out any regard to the happiness of others, only as it will 
contribute to our own, we are then said to act fiiom self- 
love. 

The difference between these two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated. 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated only 
by passion. He would seize without reflection, and enjoy 
without limit, every object of gratification which the present 
noment mi^t oflfer, without regard to its value m compar- 
ison witli others, which might be secured by self-denial, and 
without any regard to thb- consequences which might follow 
piesent pleasure;, be they ever so disastrous. 

On the coutraiy, we may imagine a being destitute of 
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passions, and impelled only by self-love ; that is, by a desire 
for his own happiness, on the wliole. In thb case, so far 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desu^ to 
gratify, there could be no gratification ; and, hence, there 
could be no happiness. Happiness is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its corresponding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves ; nor do ourselves present any object to 
correspond to such sensitiveness. Hence, the condition of a 
being, destitute of passions, and actuated only by self-love, 
would be an indefinite and most painiiil longing after ^hap- 
piness, without the consciousness of any relation to external 
objects which could gratify it Nor is this an entiiely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed hypochondria, tending to derangement, I think 
every one must have observed in odiers, and he is happy 
if he have not experienced in himself, the tendencies tc 
precisely such a state. The very power of affection, or 
sensitiveness, seems paralyzed. Tliis state of mind has, I 
think, been ascribed to Hamlet by Shakspeare, m tlie fol- 
lowing passage : 

" I have, of late (but wherefore I know not), lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises ; and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my dispositions, that this goodly fi^me, 
die earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; thus most 
excellent canopy, the air — ^look you — ^this brave overhang- 
ing firmament ; this majestical roof, flatted with golden 
fire ; why, it appears no other tiling to me, than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors. Man delights me not, 
nor woman neitha-, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so." — Hamlet, Act ii, Sc. 2. 

It would seem^ therefore, tliat self-love is not, in itself, 
a faculty, or part of our constitutioi), in itself, productive 
of happiness ; but rather an impulse, which, (Hit of several 
forms of gratification which may be presented, inclines us 
to select that which will be the most for our happiness, 
considered as a whole. Tliis seerns the more evident, fiom 
the obvious fact, that a man, actuated by the most zealous 
r<%lf-love, derives no more happiness fi:t)m a given gratifica- 
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lion, than auy other man. Hb pleasure^ in an/ oioe act of' 
dnjojTdenty is not in the ratio of his sdf-Iove, but of Iiis 

sensitiveness. 

From these remarks, we can eaoly detennbe the rank 
to which self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that otpassicn* As our hap- 
piness, as a whole, is of more consequence than the happi- 
iioss of any separate moment, so the faculty which impels 
us towards our happiness upon the whole, was manifestly 
intended to control that which impels toward our happhiess 
for a moment. If happiness be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most desirable ; and, as we are provided 
with a constitution, by which we are forewarned of the 
difference, and impelled to a correct choice, it is the design 
of our Creator that we should obey it. 

2. Its rank b inferior to that of conscience. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, tliat is, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral be'mgs, that is, beings capable of 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so far as our own happiness is con- 
cerned ; {oFy by the practice of virtue, without respect to 
our own temporal happiness, we secure our moral happi- 
oess, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capable ; while, by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come into competition, we lose that which is 
most valuable, and can be by no means certain of obtain- 
ing tlie other. That is to say, when our own happiness 
and our duty sp^sm to come into collision, we are bound to 
discard tlie co jsideradon of our own happiness, and to do 
what we believe to l)e right. 

This ma> be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
individual happiness ; the other will fulfil a moral obligation. 
Now, in this case we may act m either of these ways : 

L. We may seek our own happiness, and violate oui 
obligations. In tliis case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
virtue, and saSkt the nam of remorse, while we must be 
uncertain whether we shall obtain the cribject of our desires 
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tf . We may perfemi tbe act which conscience indicft- s^ 
but fiom our seUHove as a motive. Here, we shall ^;tm 
whatever reward, by the constitution under which we are 
placed, belongs to me action ; but we lose the pleasure ot 
virtue. 

3. We may perform the act indicated by conscience, 
and from the simple impulse of duty. In this case, we 
obtain every reward which could be obtained in the pre- 
ceding case, and, b addition, are blessed with the appro- 
bation of conscience. Thus, suppose I deliberate whether 
[ shall spend a sum of money in self-gratification, or else 
in an act of benevolence, which is plainly my duty. If 
I pursue llie former course, it is very uncertam whether 
I actually secure the gratification which I seek, while 
( lose the pleasure of rectitude, and am saddened b^ 
the pains of remorse. The pleasure of gratification is 
soon over, but the pam of guilt is enduiing. Or, agam, 
I may perform the act of benevolence from love of ap- 
plause, or some modificatbn of self-love. I here obtam 
with mote certainty the reputation which I seek, but lose 
the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the 
act without any regard to my own happiness, and simplv 
from love to God and man, I obtain all the rewards which 
attach to the action by the constitution under which I am 
placed, and also enjoy the higher rewards of conscious 
rectitude. 

This subordination of motives seems clearly to be re 
ferred to by our Savior: "There is no man, that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or &ther, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, far my sake and the gospePs^ 
but he shall receive an hundred fold now, in this time, and, 
h the world to come, life everlasting/' That is to say, a 
man does not obtain the reward of virtue, even m self- 
dnnial; unless he disregard die consideration of himself, and 
act from simple love to God. To the same purport is die 
often repeated observation of our Savior : " Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life, 
for my sake, shall find it." There are many passages of 
Scripture which seem to assert, that the very turning-point 
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1^ moral chamctery so fiur as our rdatioos to God are con- 
cerned, consists m }rielding up the oousidenitioa of our own 
happinessy as a controlling motiTe, and subjecting it, with- 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God. 
If these remarics be tnie, we see, 

1. That, when conscience speaks, the voice of self-Iovo 
must be silent. That Ls to say, we have no right to seek 
our own happiness in any manner at variance with moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, from several courses of action, 
eitiier of which is innocent, we are at libeity to choose that 
which will most conduce to our own happiness. In such 
n case, the consideration of our happiness is justly ultimate. 

2. The preceding chapter^ has snown us tliat man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of his de- 
sires. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at vaiiance with virtue, a greater 
happiness is to be obtained by self-denial. Or, in other 
words, our greatest happiness is to be obtained, not by the 
various modes of self-gratification, but by simply seekmg 
tiie good of others, and in doing die will of God. fiom the 
heart. 

3. Aud, hence, we may amve at the general principle, 
that every impulse or desire is supreme unthin its own 
assigned limits; but that, when a lower comes into compe- 
tition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accomplishes iis 
own object most perfectly, by being wholly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desu'e, or tlie love of present gradfication, 
may, within its own limits, be indulged. But, when this 
present gratificaUon comes into competition with self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, by submitting 
present desire imfdicitly to self-love. And so self-love is 
ultimate within its proper limits ; but when it oomes into 
competition with conscience, it actually accomplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subject to that which 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The difference between self-love, as an mnocent part 
of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious (Usposition. 
may be easily seen. Self-love properly directs our ciioic^ 

10 
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of objects, where both are equally innocent. Selfishness is 
a similar disposition to promote our own happiness, up(»] 
the whole: but it disposes us to seek it in objects over 
which we have no just control; that is, ^hich are not inno- 
cent, and which we could not enjoy, without violating oui 
duties, either to God or to our neighbor 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



ZVMftFftCnOlf OF CONSCIENCE, NEuBSSITT OP SOME ADDIlfON- 
AL MORAL U6HT. 

It has besn already remaikedy that a distmctioD may be 
very clearly obsenred between right and wrong, and guilt 
and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon the rela*^ 
tions under which we are created, and the obligations re- 
sulting from them, and are in their nature immutable. Guilt 
and innocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, moreover, by tlie amount of his knowledge of 
his duty, and are not decided solely by the fact that th(> 
action was or was not (leribrmed. 

It is, mcxeover, to be observed, that the results of these 
two attributes of actions may be seen to differ. Thus, every 
nght action is followed, in some way, with pleasure or 
benefit to the individual ; and everjr wrong one, by pain o( 
discomfort, irrespective of the guilt or innocence of the 
author of the act Thus, in the present constituticxi of 
thuigs, it is evident that a nation wbch had no knowledge 
of the wickedness of murder, revenge, uncleanness, or theft, 
would, if it violated the moral law m these respects, suffer 
the consequences which are attached to these actions by our 
Creator. And, on the contrary, a nation which practised 
forgiveness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without knowbg 
them to be right, would enjoy the benefits which axe con- 
nected with such actions. 

Now, whatei^r be the object oi this constitution, by 
wliich hap]Nness or misery are consequent upon actions as 
right or wrong, whether it be as a monid(»i, or to inform 
us of the will of God ccmcemmg us, one thmg seems evi- 
dent,— it is not to punish actions as innocent or gidUy: 
far the happiness or misery of which we speak, afiin^t noen 
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Simply in consequence of the actum^ and without any re- 
gard to the innocence or guilt of the actor. 

Liet us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the obligations which bind him to his Creator ; and, 
also, what is his Creator's will respecting a certam action ; 
and that he then deliberately violates this obligation, 
fc^very man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, also, punishment 
ti. proportion to the greatness of tlie obligation violated. 
Flence, the consequences of any acUon are to be considered 
in a two-fold light ; first, the consequences depending upon 
the present constitution of things; and, secondly, those 
which follow the action, as innocent or guilty ; that is, as 
violating or not violating our obligations to oiir Creator. 

These two things are plainly to be considered distmct 
from each other. Of the one, we can form some estimate ; 
of the othpr, none whatever. Thus, whatever be the design 
of the constitution, by which pain should be consequent 
upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt ; whether it be to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of our 
Creator ; we can have some c<mcep^ion how great it would 
probably be. But, if we consider the action as guilty ; that 
Is, as violadng the known will of our Creator; no one can 
conceive how great the punishment of such an act ought to 
be. for no one can conceive how vast is the obligation 
which bbds a creature to his God : nor, on the other hand, 
can any one cohc&ve how vast would be the reward, if this 
obligation were perfectly iiilfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also exposes us to the punislmients 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which manifestly 
transcend our power of conception ; and, if such be our 
eonstituti(»i, that every moment is rendering our moral 
coQdition either better or worse ; specially, if diis world be 
a state of probation, tending to a state where change is 
impossible ; it is manifestly of the greatest possible unpoi^ 
tance that we should both know our duty, and be fiimished 
with all suitable impulsions to perform it. The constitu- 
don under which man is foimed, m this respect, has been 
^'Kplabed at the close of the chapter on virtue. And were 
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the mtellect and oHiscieiice of man to be m a peifect state, 
and were he in entiie haimooy with the universe around 
him, there can be no doubt that his hapjuness, in the 
present state, would be perfectly secured. 

It would not, however, be certain that, with intellectual 
and moral powers suited to his station, man would be in nc 
need of fardier communication from his Maker. Although 
his feeling of obligadon, and his desire to discharge it, might 
be perfect, yet he might not be fiilly aware of the mannet 
in which this obligaUon should be discharged. Thus, though 
our first parents were endowed with a perfect moral consti- 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to them 
a special revelation respectmg same portion of his will. 
Such might also be the case m any other instance of a per- 
fect moral constitution, in a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additicmal light necessary, 
when it is remembered that the moral consdtution of man 
seems manifestly to be imperfect ? This may be observed 
m several respects : 

1. There are many obligations under which man is cre- 
ated, both to his feUow-creatures and to God, which his 
unassisted conscience does not discover. Such are the ob- 
ligations to vmverstd forgiveness, to repentance, and many 
oSiers. 

2. When the obligations are acknowledged, man fie* 
quently errs b respect to the mode in which they are to be 
discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his obligations 
to God, but may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
human sacrifice. A man may acknowledge his obligation to 
love his children, but may believe that this obligation may 
best be discharged by putting them to death. Now, ii ui 
manifest, that, in both these cases, a man must suffer all the 
present evils resuhiug from such a course, just as much as 
tliough he Jcnamngly violated these obligations. 

3. When men both know the obligations under ^hicb 
they are created, and the mode in which they are to bi 
discharged, they wilfully disobey the monitions of conscience 
We act according to the impulsions of blind, headlong 
passion, regardless of our own best good, and of the welfare 
of others, b despite of what we know to be the will of oar 

10* 
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Maker. It is the mdandidy fact, that men do celiberate^y 
violate the commands of God, for the sake of the most 
transient and trifling gratification. Hence the hackneyed 
confession : 

Video, proboqae meliora; 

Deteriora sequor. 

And hence it is evident that not only are n.en exposing 
tiiemselves to the pains attendant upon wrong actions dur 
ing the present life ; but they are also exposing themselves 
to the punishments, how great and awful soever these may 
be, which are incurred by violating our obligations to oui 
Creator and our Judge. The state of human nature in these 
respects I suppose to be vividly set forth by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans, ch. vii, v. 7 — 25. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that under such a 
moral constitution as we have above described, our condition 
must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless something be done, 
it would seem that we must all fail of a large portion of the 
happiness, to which we might otherwbe in the present life 
attain ; and, still more, must be exposed to a condemnadou 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under such circumstances, it surely is not improbable, 
that a benevolent Deity should make use of some additional 
means, to inform us of our duty, and thus warn us of the 
evils which we were bringing upon ourselves. Still less is 
It improbable, that a God, delightmg m right, should take 
some means to deliver us fix)m the guilty habits which we 
have formed, and restore us to that love and practice of 
virtue, which can alone render us pleasing to bin; That 
God was under any obligation to do this, is not asserted ; 
but that a being of infinite compassion and benevolence 
should do it, though not under ai.y obligation, is surely not 
improbable. 

Should a revelation be made to remedy the defects ol 
man's mora] state, we can form some conceptions of what 
might be expected in order to accomplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied, by a clear view of tlie attributes of God, and 
of the ^'arious relations which we sustain to him. 

Q. Our ignors^nre of the mode b which our obligatiom 
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should be cBschai|edy iqight be dtspdied, either by ft more 
expanded view of the consequences of ftctions, or by direct 
precept. 

3. In order to overcome our temper of disobedience, 1 
know not what means might be employed. A reasonable 
one would seem to be, a manifestation of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation^ creating some new 
obligations, and thus opening a new source of imural motives 
within the soul of man. 

The first and seccmd of these objects are accomplished^ 
as I suppose, by the discoveries of natural religion, and by 
the proraulgaticn of the moral law, under the Old Testament 
dispensation. The third is accomplished, by the revelation 
of the facts of the New Testament, and specially, by the 
revelation of God, as the author of a new and a remedial 
dispensation. 

Hence, we see that the sources of moral light, inrespec- 
tive of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural religion. 

2. The precepts and motives of the sacred Scriptures. 
From what has been remariced, in the present chapter, a 

few inferences naturally arise, which I will insert m this 
place. 

It is mentioned above, that the evil consequences of 
doing wrong, are manifestiy of two kmds. First, those 
connected with an action as right or wrongs and arising 
firom the present constitution of thmgs ; and, secondly, those 
resulting iirom the action as innocent or gtdby ; that is, as 
wilfolly violating, or not, the obligations mie to our Maker 

Now, from this plain distinction, we see, 

1. That no sin can be of trifling consequence. The 
least as well as the greatest, b^g a violation of an obliga 
tion mcMne sacred and awfiil than we can conceive, must 
expose us to punishment more dreadiiil than we can com- 
prebend. K it be said, the thbg in itself is a trifle, tiie 
answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, for the sake of 
a trifle, to violate so sacred and solemn an obligation as thai 
which binds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see liow unfounded is the asseruon somt^ 
times made>) that God could not, for the momeataiy actions 
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of this short life, jusdy inflict upon us any severe or long 
enduring punishment. If an act, whether long or short, be 
A violation of our obligations to God ; if ill-desert be ac- 
cording to the greatness of the obligation isolated ; and if 
no one can pretend to comprehend the vastness of the ob- 
ligations which bind the creature to the Creator ; then, no 
one can, a prwrij pretend to decide what is the punishment 
justly due to every act of wilfiil wickedness. It is evident 
Uiat no one can decide this question but he who fully knows 
the relation between the parties; that is, the Creator 
himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitful or envious 
thought is a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise ; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
mdividual accuses him of countless instances, if not of habits, 
of such violation : if the preceding observations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condition involves the 
elements of much that is alarming. It surely must be the 
duty of every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether any way of escape finom punishment, and 
of moral renovation, have been revealed by the Being against 
whom we have sinned ; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duty to conform oui 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail oui^elves 
of its provisions. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more clearly 
evident, if we consider, that the present is a state of proba 
tion, in which alone moral change is possible ; and which 
must speedily terminate in a state, by necessity, unchange- 
able ; for which, also, the present state therefore offers us 
the only opportunity of preparation. To neglect either to 
possess ourselves of*^ all the knowledge in our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obey any reasonable precepts which 
afford the least probability of improving our condition for the 
future, seems a degree of folly for which it is really impos- 
sible to find an adequate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, 
for a man gravely to assert, that we do not know any thing 
tibout the future world, and, therefore, it is needless to in- 
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qpnre lespectbg it. This is to assert, wUhaiU mquiiy 
what coiud only be reasonably asserted after the most jW/ 
and penevering inyuby. No man can reasonably assert 
that we know nothing respectmg the other world, until he 
has examined every systan of religbn within ius knowl* 
edge, and, by the £ur and legitimate use of hb understand- 
ing, shown conclusively that ncMie of them throw any light 
upon the subject By what right, therefore, can a man 
utter such an asserdon, who, at the outset, declares that 
he will examine none of them ? What should we think 
of the man who declared that he would not study astron- 
omy, for that no one knew more about the heavens than he 
did himself? Yet many men neglect to inform themselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. It is very 
remarkable, that men do not perceive the absurdity of an 
assertion respecting rtUgian^ which they would immediately 
perceive, if uttered lespectiiig any thit^ dte. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



OF NATURAL REUGION. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavored to ilhistrala 
the nature of our moral constitution, and to show that, in 
our present state, conscience, unassisted, manifestly fails to 
produce the results which seem to have been mtended; 
and which are necessary to our attaining the happiness 
which is put within our power ; and to our avoiding the 
miseiy to which we are exposed. That some additional 
light will be granted to us, and that some additional moral 
power will be imparted, seems clearly not improbable. 
This I suppose to have been done by the truths of natural 
and revealed religion. In the present chapter, I shall treat 
of natural religion under the following heads : 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty, by the 
light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this mode of teaching. 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE MANNER IN WmCH WE MAT LEARN 0T7R DUTY BY THE 
UGHT OF NATURE. 

In treating upon this subject, it is taken for granted, 
I. That uiere is an intelligent and universal First Cause, 
who made us as we ai^e, and made all things around us 
capable of affecting is, both as bdiidduals and as sociedeSi 
as tiiey do. 
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2 That He had a design m so mak'nf us, and in con* 
stkuting the relations around us as thej are constituted; 
and that a part of that design was to intinate to us his will 
roneeming us. 

3. That we are capable of observmg these relations, and 
fif knowing how various actions nSbct us and afiect odiers. 

4. And that we are capable of leammg the derign with 
which these various relations were constituted ; and, spe- 
cially, that part of the design which was to intimate to us 
the will of our Creator. 

The application of these self^vident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made as 
to derive hap{Hness nom some courses of ccxiduct, and to 
5u£^ unhappiness from others. Now, no cme can doubt 
that the intentbn of our Creator b these cases was that we 
should pursue the one course, and avoid the otlier. Or, 
again, we are so made, that we are rendered unhappy, on 
the whole, by pursuing a course of conduct b some partic 
ular manner, or beyond a certab degree. This is an bti- 
mation of our Creator, respectbg the manner and the 
degree b which he designs us to pursue that course of 
conduct. 

Agab, as has been said before, society b necessary, no: 
merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, of the 
race ol man. Hence, it is necessary, b estimating the 
tendency of actions upon our own happbess, to extend bur 
view bc^cnd the direct effect of an action upon ourselves. 
Tons, if we cannot perceive that any evil would result to 
ourselves fiom a particular course of action, yet, if it would 
tend to bjure society, specially if it would tend to destroy 
society altogether, we may hcMice arrive at a clear indica* 
tion of the will of our Creator cooceroing it. As the de» 
strucrion of society would be the destruction of the bdivid- 
ual, it is as evident that God does not btend us to do what 
would bjure society, as that He does not btend us to do 
what would bjure our own bodies, or dinunish our bdivid- 
ual hapinness. And the [Hnnciple of limitatimi suggested 
above, applies b the same manner here : that is, if a course 
:rf* conduf^ pursued b a ceitab manner, or to a certab 
pxtent, be beneficial to society; and if pursued b anothei 
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manner, or beyono a certain eictent, is injurious to it ^ diu 
indication is, in this respect, clear, as to the will of oui 
Maker respecting us. 

To apply tliis to particular cases. Suppose a man were in 
doubt, whether or not drunkenness were agreeable to the will 
of his Maker. Lict us suppose that intanperate drinking pro- 
duces present pleasure, but that it also produces subsequent 
pain ; and that, by continuance in the habit, the pleasure 
becomes less, and the pam greater; and diat the pain 
afiects various powers of the mind, and different organs of 
the body. Let a man look around him, and survey the 
crime, the vice, tlie disease, and the pover^, which God 
has set over against the momentary gratification of the 
palate, and the subsequent excitement which it produces. 
Now, whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creating things to afiect us as the\ 
do, must be as fully convinced tliat, by these results. He b- 
tended to forbid intemperance, as though He had said so 
by a voice &om heaven, llie same principle may he 
applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any other vice. 

Another example may be taken fix>m the case of re- 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prompts us to 
inflict pain upon another, for the sake of alleviating the 
feeling of personal degradation consequent upon ^m injury. 
Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by this feeling 
of mjury, should mflict, upon the other party, pam, until his 
excited feeling was gratified : the injured par^ would then 
manifestly become the injurer; and, thus, the original 
imurer would be, by the same rule, entitled to retaliate 
Tiius, revenge and retaliaticHi would go on increasmg unti) 
the death of one of the parties. The duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving fiiends and relatives 
of the deceased, and the circle would widen until it b- 
volved whole tribes or nations. Thus, the bdulgence of 
this one evil passion would, b a few generations, render 
the thronged city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a 
mere imaginary case, xhe Indians of North America are 
known to have considered the bdulgence of revenge not 
merely as innocent, but also as glorious, and b some sense 
oUigatjry. The result was, that, at the time of the discov 
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try of tUs contbait, they were univciaaUy engaged in 
4rai8 ; and, according to the testimony of their oldest and 
wisest chiefe, their nundiers were rapidly diminishing. And, 
li«iee, he who observes the effectB of rev^ige upcm society, 
•Bust be convinced, thai he who fonned the conf^titudon 
und^ which we live, must have intmided, by these effects, 
to have fijibidden it, as clearly as though he had made it 
known b^ language. He has given us an underatandiog, 
by th<% sunjilest exercise of which, we anive at this con* 
rhision. 

It is still fijother U> be observed, that, whenever a coucre 
jtjC conduct produces individual, it also produces social 
misery ; and whenever a course of conduct violates the 
social laws of our being, it of necessity produces individual 
Qusery. And, hence, we see that both of these indications 
«ce comluned, to teach us the same lesson ; that is, to inti- 
inate to us what is, and what is not, die will of God 
fespeeting our conduct 

Hoice, we see that two views mav be taken of an 
action, when it is contemplated in the light of nature : first, 
as aSeotmg ourselves ; and, secondly, as affecdng both 
ourselves and society, but specially the latter. It is b tliis 
flatter Wew that we introduce the doctrine of general con- 
sequ^ices. We aak, in order to detennine what is our 
duty, Wh^t would be the result, if this or that action were 
universally practised among men ? Or, how would it affect 
the happmess of bdividud^, and of the whole ? By- the 
answ^ to these questbns, we ascertain what is the will of 
God in respect to that action, or that course of action. When 
once the will of (Sod is ascertained, conscience, as we have 
shown, teaches us that we are under the highest obligatiqp 
to obey it. Thus, fiom the considenttion of the greatest 
ammmt of happiness, we aiave at the knowledge of oui 
duly, not direcdy, but indirectly. The feeling of waai 
obligation does not arise fiom the siaipk fact thaty moh c 
comse of canduet w3ly or uM notf prodme the gjeatut 
anunmt of hcg^piness ; but, fiom the iact that this iendma/ 
ihowi u$ what u the imU of our Creator ; and we are, b^ 
the principles of our natiire, under the highest possible qU* 
gation to obey that will. 
11 
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It must be evident that a can ful observatKiD of tlif 
results and tendencies of actions, a id of different coiMsesi 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, the iawh 
of our moral nature ; that is, what, b these respects, b the 
will of our Creator. Now, these laws, thus arrived at« 
and reduced to order and arrangement, form the system of 
natural religion. So far as it goes, every one must coi fess 
such a system to be valuable ; and it, moreover, rests upon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws whatever. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that jmin is not, of necessity, punitive, 
or prohibito^ ; and that it may be merely monitory or 
advisory. Thus, if I put my hand incautiously too near 
the fire, I am admonished by the pain which I feel to with- 
draw it. Now, this pain is, manifestly, only monitory, and 
intended merely to warn me of danger. It b not, of neces* 
sity, prohibitory ; for, I may bold my hand so near to the 
fire as to produce great pain, for some necessary purpose,-^ 
as, for instance, for the sake of curing disease, — and yet 
not violate my obligaUons to my Creator, nor in any 
measure mcur hb dbpleasure. 

Now, the &ct thus stated may be fiiUy admitced, without 
in the least affecting the argument. It b evident, that 
many of the pains to which we are at present exposed, are, 
in thdr nature, intended to warn us of approaching harm, 
as m the bstance just mentioned ; or, they may be intima 
dons of mischief actually commenced, of which we could 
not be otherwbe aware, — as in the case of internal diseases 
And, it b manifest, that, such being their nature and design 
they must be intimately connected with, and either accom 
pany or precede, that mjury of which they are intended tii 
forewarn or to inform us ; and it b natural to expect that 
they would cease or tend to cessation, as soon as they have 
Bccomplbhed the object for which they were intended 
And such, I think, will in general be found to be the fact, 
with respect to those pains which are in thf ir nature mon 
itorv. 

nut I thbk It will be evident, to evr^y one who wiii 
observe, that many of the pains eadursc iider the present 
constitutioa^ are not of thb kind 
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rSus, {or example : 

1. There are many pains wUch are inflicted in conse" 
qnence of actions of which we were finrewamed by con- 
science. It would seem that the design of these pains 
could not be monitoiy, inasmuch as monition is performed 
by another faculty. 

2. There are many pains which, from the nature of our 
constitution, are not mflicted until after the act has been 
performed, and the evil accomplished. This is the case 
with drunkenness, and many other vices. Here, the pain 
cannot be btended as a premonitbn ; finr it is not inflicted 
in its severity until after &e mjury has actually been done 

3. Not only does the pain, m many cases, (jccur after- 
wards ; it frequently does not occur until a long time after 
die offence. Months, and even years, m^ elapse, before 
the pupishment overtaJces the crimmal. Tliis is very fre- 
quendy the case with youthful crimes, which, ordinarilyi 
exhibit their result not until manhood, or even old age. 
Now, pain must here be intended to rignify something 
dse besides warning. 

4. We find that the punishment, in many cases, rears 
no sort of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the 
individual, or even to the injury, m the particular instance, 
inflicted upon society. This is manifest m very many in- 
stances of lying, forgery, small theft, and the like, in which, 
by a single act of wrong, a person ruins a reputation which 
it had taken a whole life to establish. Now, in such a case 
as this, it is evident that the purpose of warning could nol 
be intended ; for this end could be accomplished, at vastiy 
less exp&ise of happiness, m some other way. 

5. We find that die tendency of many mstances of pun 
ishment, is not to leave the offender in the same state ai 
before, but rather in a worse state. His propensities to do 
wrong are rendered stronger, and his inducement to do weD 
weaker ; and thus he is exposing himself to greater and 
greater punishments. The tendency, therefore, is not to 
recovery, but to more fatal moral disease. 

6. Although a man, by reformation, may fi^equentlv 
regain the standbg which he has lost, yet there are inam> 
fest indications, m the present constitution, that, after a 
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givea amount of trial has been granted, a decisive ^nish- 
inent is inflicted which extingi^es for ever all hope, if 
not all possibility, of recov^. A man may waste part 
of his yoiith in idleness, and may by diligence regam the 
time wnich he had lost. But he soon arrives at a point, 
beyond which such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man may somedmes do wrong, and return to 
rirtue, and escape present punishment ; but every bstance 
uf crime renders the probability of escape less ; and he at 
last arrives at a point, beyond which nothing can avert the 
infliction of the merited and decisive calamity. 

7. We And that some actions produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actwally con- 
cerned in conunhting them. 

This takes place sometimes by example, and at other 
times the pain is inflicted upon those who could not be 
mfected by the example. Ulustrations of this are seen in 
cases of disease propagated by hereditary desc^it, in misery 
arising fix)m the misconduct of nilers, m the suffering of men 
from flagitious crimes of relatives and acquaintances. And 
m consequence of the c(H)stitation under which we exist, 
these miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, the condition of the Jews b by 
themselves and others frequently believed to be the result 
of some crime conmiitted by their forefathers, eidier at or 
Defore the time of Christ. The sad effects of the persecu- 
tion of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, at the tmie of 
tlie Reformatbn, can be clearly traced in all the subsequtnt 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem clearly to bdicate. 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes 
except wammg ; and that they are of the nature of punish- 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crime has been volun^ 
larily committed, in spite of sufficient warning, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what the offence really ments, and 
what it behoc ves a righteous governor to award transgres- 
sion. 

Nor will it avail, to object that tliese inflictions are in- 
tended to be warnings to others. This is granted ; but tlu5 
by no means prevents their being ako punishments in thf 
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lense in which we hare considered them. Such is the case 
in aU punishments inflicted by society. They are intended 
to oe a warning to others ; but this hmders not their being 
also in the strictest sense punishments ; that is, inflictions 
of pain as the just desert of crime, and as clear indications 
of the wiU at society respectmg the action of which they 
are the result. 

From what has been said, I think we may safely con- 
clude : 

1. That Grod has given to man a moral and an intellectual 
constitution, by which he may be admonished of his duty. 

2. That He allows man to act freely, and to do eidier 
light or wrong, as he chooses. 

3. That He, in the present life, has ccxmected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punishments with the doing of 
ArroBg ; and diat these rewards and punishments aflfect both 
the individual and society. 

4. And hence that, fiom an attentive observation of the 
results of actions upon individuals, and upon society, we 
oiay ascertain what is the will of God concerning us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thus ascertaining ms 
will by his dealings with men — that is, by the light of 
nature^— God holds all his creatures responsible. 



SECTION II. 

ntm FAK WB MAT niSCOVBR OUR DUTY BY THE LIOEl Of 
NATURB. 

It has been shown that we may, by observing the results 
of our actions upon individuals, and upc»i society, ascertain 
wnat is the will of our Creatc»r concerning us. In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscience 
unassisted; and we may derive many motives to virtue 
wluch would otherwise be in(q)eTative. 

I. By the light of nature we discover niich moral 
11* 
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truth which could never be disooversd by consci^Mse 
unassbted 

1. Consrience indicates to us our obligations to others 
^ hen our relations to them are discovered ; and impels u$ 
toward that course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. But 
there are many obligations which conscience seems not to 
point out to men, and many ways of iiilfilling these obligations 
whicn the understanding does not clearly indicate. In 
these respects, we may be greatly assisted by natural 
religion. 

Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach the wrong of polygamy or of divorce. The Jews, 
even at the time of our Savior, had no conception that a 
maipage contract was obligatory for life. But any one 
who will observe the effects of polygamy upon families and 
societies, can have no doubt that the precept of the gospel 
on this subject is the moral law of the system under which 
we are. So, I do not know that unassisted conscience 
would i*emonstrate against what might be called reasonable 
revenge, or the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he 
who ^1 observe the consequences of revenge, and those of 
forgiveness of injuries, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been mdicated as his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The eoctent of obligations, previously known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con- 
science might teach us the obligations to love our fiiends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go farther. The 
results of different courses of conduct would clearly show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, of eveiy 
nation, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results m1 our actions that we 
learn the limitations which our Creator has affixed to oui 
desires, as we have shown in die chapter on happiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our desires, beyond a 
certain limit, will produce more misery than happbessy 
addresses itself to our self-lave, and forms a reason why that 
hmil should not be transgressed. The fact that this linnr 
was nxed by our Creator, and that he has thus mtimated to 
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lis his ^iil, addresses itself to our eonmenUy and places us 
onder obligation to act as he has conunanded, on pain of 
his displeasure. 

4. La many cases where the obligation b acknowledged, 
we might not be able, without the light of natural religion 
to decide in what manner it could best be discharged 
Thus, a man who felt conscious of his obligations as a 
parent, and wished to discharge them, would derive much 
valuable infixmation by observing what mode of exhibiting 
paternal love had produced the happiest results. He would 
hence be able the better to decide what was required of 
him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that much valuable 
knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, beyond what 
IS attainable by unassisted conscience. But this is not alL 

II. Natural religbn presents additional motives to the 
practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, in the first place, by more clearly setting 
before us the rewards of virtue, and the punishments (m 
vice. Conscience fiNrewams us against crime, and inflicts 
its own peculiar punishment upcm guilt ; but, natural reli- 
gion informs us of the additional consequences, bdependent 
of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to the 
constitution under which we are created. Thus, conscience 
might forewarn a man agamst dishonesty, and might inflict 
upon him the pains of remorse, if he had stolen ; but her 
monition would surely derive additional power fix>m &n 
observation of the eflfect which must be produced upon indi- 
viduab and societies by the practice of this immorality; 
and, also, by the contrary efl»cts which must arise from the 
opposite virtue. 

2. Still further. Natural reli^on presents u&with more 
distinct and affecting views of the character of God than 
could be obtained without it. One of the first aspirations 
of a human soul is after an Intelligent First Cause ; and 
the most universal dictate of conscience is, tliat this First 
Cause ought to be obeyed. Hence, everjr nation, how 
lude soever it be, has its gods, ana its religious services 
But such a notk>n of the Deity is cold and inoperative, 
when compared with that which may be derived from an 
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ifitelfigent obseryatiofi of the laws of ftfttare^ pbysiciil anu 
moral, which we see parvadmg the universe afoiuid us. Id 
every moral law which has been written on the page of 
diis world's history, we discover a new lineament of the 
character of the Deity. Every moral attribute of God 
which we discover, hnposes upoiit us a new obligattion, and 
presents an additional motive why we i^uld love and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the knowledge of Grod 
derived ftom the study of nature, is adapted to add greatly 
to the impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then, how large a field of moral knowledge is 
spread open before us, if we only, m a suitable manner, 
apply our understandings to the wovks of God adx>und us. 
He has arranged all things, for the purpose of teaching us 
these lessons, and He has created our inteHectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of leanung them. 
If, then, we do not use the powers which He has given us, 
lor the purpose for which He has given them. He holds us 
Responsible for the result. Thus said the prophet : ^* Be- 
cause they regard not the woi^s of the Lcn^, neither con- 
rider the operation of Hb hands, therefore, He shall de- 
stroy them, and hot build tliem up.'' Inus, the Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for the correct 
use of all the knowledge of duty which God had set before 
them. St. Paul, Rom. i, 19, 20, asserts, "That which 
may be known of God, is manifest in (or to) them, for 
God hath showed it to them : so that (or therefore) thej 
are without excuse." Thus, he also declares, "They that 
sin without law, (that is, without a written revelation,) shall 
perish without law." And thus we come to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis- 
tinct and important means of knowing the character and 
will of God, and the obligations and duties of man ; and 
dmt, fin* this knowledge, aU men are jusdy held responsible. 
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SECTION III. 

i)EFE(*TS OF THE SYSTEM OF NATURAL RELIGlOlf. 

1. Without any argument on the subject, the insufficiency 
i}{ natural religion, as a means of human reformation, might 
Ik leadily made manifest hy facts, 

i . The facts on which natural religion rests, and the in* 
ullectual ptywer to derive the moral laws fix>m the facts, 
have been in the possessbn of man firom the beginning. 
Yet, the whole history of man has exhibited a constant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is proved by the 
fact, that every people, not enlightened by revelation, con- 
sider the earliest period of their history as the period of 
their gieatest moral purity. Then, the gods and men held 
frequent intercourse ; this intercourse, in consequence of the 
sins of men, has smce been discontinued. That was the 
gol Jen age ; the subsequent ages have been of bra.5s, or of 
iron. Tlie political history of men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparseness 
of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, have 
obliged men to lay the foundations of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existence. But, as soon 
as, under such a constitution, wealth was increased, popula 
tion become dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren- 
dered a nation fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vic*» 
have shown themselves too powerful for the moral forces b} 
which they have been opposed. The bonds of society have 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation, rich in the spoils of 
an hundred triumphs, becomes the prey of some wailike an( 
more virtuous horde, which takes possession of the spoil 
merely to pursue the same career to a more speedy termi 
nation. 

2. The systems of religion of the heathen may be fairly 
consider&l as the legitimate result of all the moral forces 
which arc in operation upon man, irrespective of revelation. 
They show us, not what man might have learned by the 
proper use of his (acuities in the study of duty, but what he 
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tias always actually learned. Now, these systems, so fai 
from having any tendency to make man better, have a 
manifest tendency to make him worse. Their gods were 
of the most profligate and demoralizing character. Had 
natural religion succeeded in instiUmginto the minds of men 
true ideas of virtue and duty, their imaginations, in fonning 
conceptions of deities, would have invested them with far 
different attributes. 

3. The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true> not un* 
frequently presented sublime and pure conceptions of Deity. 
But, as instruments of moral reformation, they were clearly 
inoperative. They were extremely imperfect in every 
thmg which relates to our duties to man, and, specially, in 
every thing which relates to our duty to God ; they offered 
no sufficient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subde reasonings, which could not be comprehended by 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
their disciples to disseminate them among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively known, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and, by these, they were considered 
rather as matters of doubtful speculation, than of practical 
benefit; adapted rather to the cultivation of mtellectual 
acuteness, than to the reformation of moral conduct. I 
think that any one, on reading the ethical disquisitions of the 
ancients, must be struck with the fact, that honest, simple^ 
and ardent love of truth seems to have furnished no motive 
whatever to their investigations; and that its place was 
supplied by mere curiosity, or love of the new, the refined, 
and even the paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might be expected, these ethical systems 
made no converts imm vice to virtue. From the era of 
which of the systems of ancient ethics, can any reformation 
be dated ? Where are their effects recorded in the moral 
history of man ? Facts have abundantly proved them to 
be utterly destitute of any power over the conscience, or 
of any practical influence over the conduct. 

4. Nor can this failure be attributed to any want of intel- 
fectual cultivation. During a large portion of the period 
•)f which we have spoken, the human mind had, in many 
Inspects, attained to as high a state of perfection as it has 
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attained at any subaequent age. Eloquence^ poetn/, 
rhtjtoricy nay, some of tne seyerer sciences, were studied 
with a success which has never since been surpassed. This 
is universally confessed. Yet what progress did tlie classic 
ages make in morals ? And (irace, we think, it must be 
admitted that the human mind, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, has never, when unassisted by revela- 
tion, deduced from the course of things around us any such 
principles of duty, or motives to the performance of it, as 
were sufficient to produce any decided effect upon the moral 
character of man. 

And hence wane we unable to assign the cause of this' 
ffulure; yet the fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of some other means for arriving at a 
knowledge of duty, than is aflbrded by the light of nature. 

IL But, secondly, the causes of this insufficiency may, 
ui many respects, be p(Hnted out. - Among them are oh- 
iriously the fidlowing : 

1. The mode of teachmg natural religbn is by expe* 
lience. We can form no opinion respecting the results of 
two opposite courses of acUon, until they be both be ore us. 
Hence, we cannot certainly know what the law is, except 
by breaking it. Hence, the habit of violation must, in 
some sense, be formed, before we know what tlie law is 
which ^we violate. Consequently, from the nature of the 
case, natural religion must always be much behind the age, 
and must always utter its precepts to men who are, in soiuv 
manner, fixed m the habit of violating them. 

2. TTiere are many mcnral laws in which the connectk>& 
between the transgression and the punishment cannot be 
shown, except m the more advanced periods of society. 
Such is the met, in respect to those laws which can be 
ascertained only by extended and minute observation ; and, 
of course, a state of society in which knowledge is widelj 
dissemmated, and the experience of a large surface, and foi 
a long ^riod, may be necessary to establish the fact of the 
connection between this particular violation and this par- 
ticular result. In the mean time, mankind will be sutfrriuji 
all the consequences of vice ; and the courses of con* 
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duct which are the causes of misery^ wfll be intertv^Rvin«» 
themselves with the whole customs, and habits, and ii]- 
terests, of every class of society. Thus, it too often hap- 
pens, that the knowledge is with great difficulty acquired , 
and, when acquired, unfortunately comes too late to effect 
a remedy. 

3. A still mare radical deficiency, however, in natnml 
religion, is, that it is, from its nature, incapable of teaching 
facts. It can teach only laws and tendencies. From 
observing what has been done, and how it has been done, it 
can infer that, if the same thing were done agsdii, it would 
be done in the same manni^, and would be attended, in all 
places, and at all times, if under the same conditions, with 
the same results. But, as to a facty that is, whether an 
action were actually performed at s(»fne other place or time, 
or whether it ever would be, natural rdigion can give us 
no infomiation. Thus, we know by experience, that, if a 
man fall from a precipice, he will be / destroyed ; but, 
whether a man ever didF so frJl, much less whether A or B 
did fall from it, we can never be infonned b^ general prin- 
ciples. Thus, from the frict that we see |ttilt punished in 
this world, we infer, from natural religKm, that it wfll 
always be punished m this world ; we infer, diough not so 
certainly, diat it will also be punished in another world, if 
theie be another world ; but of the fact whether there be 
another world, natural religion can ^ve us no obtain in- 
formation; much less, can it give us any information 
respecting the question whether God has actually done 
any thing to remedy the evils of sm, and vary those 
sequences which, without a remedy, experience shows us to 
be mevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religion mu^t derive all its certabi 
motives from tlie present world. Those from the othei 
world are, so far as it is concerned, in their nature contingent 
and uncertain. And, hence, it loses all that power over 
man, which would be derived from the certain knowledge 
of our existence after death, of the nature of that existence, 
and of what God has done for our restoration to virtue and 
ipppiness. All these being fadB, can never be known^ 
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SQCcept by language, that is, by reveladOD. Hej must 
always lemain in utter incertitude, so long as we are left to 
the teachings of natural religion. 

We see, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet the 
impubnons from this world, solely by impulsicHis fiom thkj 
world. Nay, more, she is obliged to resist the power of 
the present, of passion strengthened and confimied by habit, 
by considerations drawn fiom the distant, the fiiture, and 
what may seem to be the uncertain. Hence, its suc- 
cess must be at best but dubious, even when its power is 
exerted upon those least exposed to die allurements of vice. 
Who does not see that it is utterly vain, to hope for suc- 
cess &om such a source, in our attempts to reform men in 
"general ? Eveiy one, who is at all acquainted with the 
history of man, must be convinced, that nothing less power- 
fiil than the whole amount of motive derived from the 
knovdedge of an endless existence, has ever been found a 
sufficient antagonist force, to the downward and headlong 
taadencies of appedte and passion. 

And hence, ntHn the fact of the recorded failure of natu- 
ral religioQ, as a means of refoimation, and fiom the defects 
iniierent in its very nature, as a means of moral improve- 
ment, there seems clearly to exist a great need of some 
additional nxxal force, to correct the moral evils of oui 
nature. It is surely not improbable that some additional 
means of instruction and improvement may have been 
granted to our race by a metcinil Craator. 
19 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

RELATION BEllVEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

Ir what we have said be true, the defects of natural 
religion would lead us to expect, that sooke other means of 
moral instruction would be affi>rded us. And,, mdeed, this 
is the conclusion at which some of the wisest of the heathen 
philosophers arrived, fix)m a consideration of that utter 
Ignorance of futurity in which they were of necessity 
plunged, by the most attentive study of natural religion. 
They felt convinced, that the Deity would not have con* 
structed a system of moral teaching, which led to imper- 
vious darkness, unless He mtended, out of that very dark* 
ness, at some period or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary and inhe* 
rent defects, would a£brd us some grounds of expectation, 
respectmg the nature of that revelation which should be 
made. If we can discover the moral necessities of our 
race, and can also discover in what respects, and for what 
reason, the means thus &r employed nave failed to relieve 
them, we may with certainty predict some of the charact^ 
istics which must mark any system, which should be de- 
vised to accomplish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us 
some unqestionable truths. Now, no truth can be incon- 
sistent with itself. And hence it might be expected, that 
whenever natural and revealed religion treated upon the same 
subjects, they would teach m perfect harmony. The 
second instructor may teach more than the first ; but so 
(ar as they give instruction on the same subjects, if both 
teach the trudi, they must both teach the same lesson. 

2. It is natural to expect that a revelation would give 
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US much inlbimation upon the subject of duty, which could 
QOt be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be 
expected to make known more clearly to us, dian we could 
otherwise learn them, the obligations by which we are 
bound to our fellow-men, and to God ; and also tlie manner 
in which those obligauons are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, in 
addition to those made known by the light of nature. We 
have seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
finom this w(»ld, and are m their nature insufficient We 
should expect that those m a revelation would be drawn 
from some other source. And still more, as natural religion 
may be considered to have exhausted the motives of this 
world, it is surely not unreasonable to expect, that a reoe/o- 
tiofif leaving this world, would draw its motives principally, 
if not entirely, from another, if it revealed to us the tact 
that another world existed. 

4. We should not expect that the Deity would emploj 
a second and additional means, to accomplish what could 
be done by any modification of the means first employed* 
Hence, if a revelation were made to men, we might reason- 
ably expect, that it would make known to us such truths 
as could not, in the nature of the case, be communicated 
by natural religion. ' 

These are, I think, just anticipations. At any rate, I 
hink it must be admitted, that if a system of religi<Hi, pui^ 
porting to be a revelation from heaven, met all these expec- 
tations, its relations to natural religicm not only would pii^ 
-sent no argument against its truth, but would create a strong 
X priori presumption in its &vor. 

Now these expectations are all iiilly realized in the 
system of religion contamed m the Scriptures of the Ola 
and New Testaments. 

1. The truths of revealed religion harmonize perfecdy 
with those of natural religbn. The difference between them 
consbts in this, — ^that the one teaches plainly, what theothei 
teaches by mference ; the one takes . up the lesson wheu 
the other leaves it, ^nd adds to it other and vitally important 
precepts. Nay, so perfect is the harmony between them, 
that it may safely he asserted that not a sm^e precept of 
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natural religion exists, which is not also found hi the Bible , 
and still more, that the Bible b every day direeting as to 
new lessons, taught us by nature, which, but for its infor- 
mation; would never have been discovered. So complete is 
this coincidence, as to af&rd irrefragable proof that the 
Bible contains the moral laws of the univase ; and, hence, 
that the Author of the universe-— that b, of natural religion 
— ^is also the Author of the Scriptures. 

2. The Holy Scriptures, as has just been mtimated, 
give us much information on questions of duty, which could 
not be obtained by the light of nature. Under thb remark 
may be classed the scriptural precepts respecdng the do- 
mestic relations ; respecting our duties to enemies, atd to 
men in general ; and especially respecting our obligations 
to God, and the manner in which He may most aoceptaUy 
oe worshipped. 

3. The Scriptures present motives to the practice of vir* 
>tue, additional, genencally differrat frcnn those of natural 
religion, and of infinitely greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, from consequences in thb 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of the 
indissoluble connection between moral cause and effect, 
rhan b made known by natural religion. 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death; and eternal happiness and et^nal 
misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devbing a most mercifiil way for 
our redemption : by virtue of thb new relation, establbhing 
a new ground of moral obligation between the race of man 
and himself, and thus adding a power to the impulsion of 
conscience, of which natural religion must, in the nature of 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It b manifest, that much of the above knowledgCj 
which the Scriptures reveal, b of the nature of fad ; and, 
therefore, could not be communicated to us by expeneiice, 
Dr m the way of general laws, but must be made known by 
language, that b, by revelation. 

Thus, the exbtence of a state of being after deatli, the 
itictrine of the resurrection, of a univena) and impartid 
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jodgnMnt, of fin endless stste of rewards flfcd pnnishineiitSy 
1^ a remedial dispensation, by which the connection be 
tweoi gaih and puniriunent may be con^tionally serered ; 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the way in which a 
mas may avail himself of the benefits of ttds remedial dis- 
pensataon ; — all these are manifestly of great practical im- 
portance in a scheme o( moral refannation ; and yet, all of 
ihem bemg of the nature of facts, they could be made 
known to man in no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipations re- 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident derccts of natural reli^on, and as all diese an- 
ticipations are realized in the system of religion contained 
in the Scriptures, each one of these anticipations thus 
realized furnishes a distinct a priori presumption in favor 
of the truth of revealed religion. We do not pretend that 
any, or that all of these considerations, prove the Scriptures 
to be a revelation fiom God. Tliis proof is derived fix>m 
Dther sources. What we would say, is this : that, fiom 
what we know of God's moral government by the light of 
lature, it is manifestiy probable that he would give us some 
additional instruction, and that that instruction would be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
although it were granted — ^which, howeirer, need not be 
granted — that, were there no cmtecedent facts in the case, it 
might seem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
special revelation of his will to men ; yet, when the antece- 
dent facts are properly considered, this presumption, if it 
ever could be mamtained, is now precisely reversed, and 
that there noti^ exists a fair presvmptton that such a revela 
tion would actually be made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, tiiat no evi- 
dence can be conceived sufficiently strong to render il 
credible ; but, that it is, on the contrary, an event, fiom all 
that we know of God already, essentially probable ; and 
that it is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary principles of evidence, is as much entitled tit 
12* 
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belief as any otner event. And hence w? nonceiye that 
when men demand, in support of the tmth of revealed 
religion, evidence .mlike to that which is demanded in sup- 
port of an) other event, — that is, evidence o* jsrhich they 
themselves cannot define ^e nature, — they demand what b 
manifestly unreasonable, and proceed upon a presumption 
nrholly at variance with all the known fibcts in the case. 



CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE HOLT SORIPTimBSL 

This would seem to be the place in whicli to present die 
proof of the authenticiw of the Holy Scriptui^, as a 
revelation fiom God. 'Hiis, however, being only a par 
ticular exemplification of the general laws of evidebce, it 
belongs to the course of instrucUon in Intellectual Phi- 
losophy. It must tlierefore be here (xnitted. We shall, in 
the remainder of these remarks, take it fiyr granted, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament contain a 
revelation from God to man, and that these books contain all 
that God has been pleased to reveal unto us by language ; 
and, therefore, all which is recorded m language that is 
ultimate in morals, and that is, by its own authority, binding 
upon the conscience. Takbg this for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter consider, 1st, what the Scriptures con- 
tain ; and, 2d, now we may ascertain our duty fix>m the 
Scriptures. 



SECTION I. 

A VIEW OF THE HOLT SCEUrrUftES 

The Holy Scriptures are contained in two separata 
volumes, entitled the Old and the New Testament. These 
volumes have each a distinct object, and yet vheir objects 
are in perfect harmony; and, together, they contain all 
that could be desired in a revelauon to the human race. 

The d?3ign of the Old Testament mamly is, to reveal a 
system of simple law; to exhibit the results of such a system 
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upon the human race, and to direct the niinds of men to the 
remedial dispensation which was to follow. In accomplish* 
ing this design, it contains several distinct parts. 

1. An account of the creation of the world, of the crea- 
tion and fall of man, and a brief history of the race of man 
until the deluge. The cause of this deluge is stated to be, 
(!)c univei-sal and intense wickedness of man. 

'2. The account of the separation of a particular family, 
ihe genu of a nation, designed to be the depositaries of the 
t c>v(?aled wiU of God ; and the history of diis nation, fix)m 
tiie call of Abraham until the return from the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about Bileen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nation. 
These laws may be comprehended under three classes : 

Moral laws, or those which arise from tlie immutable 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of civil 
society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, or that 
form of government in which God was specially recognised 
as King. 

Ceremonial laws. These were of two kinds: First, 
those which were intended to keep this nation separate from 
otiter nations; and, second, those intended to prefigure 
events which were to occur under the second or new dis- 
pensation. ■ 

4. Various events in their history, discoui-ses of prophet!> 
and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious men ; all tend- 
ing to illustrate what are the effects ftf a system of moral law 
upon human nature, even when placed under the most fa 
irorable circumstances ; and also, to exhibit the effects of 
the religious principle upon the soul of man under every 
variety of time and conditkm. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to be 
this. God, in various modes, suited to their condition, made 
known his will to the whole human race. They all, with 
die exception of a single family, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed them by a general deluge. He then selected a 
single family, and gave them his written law, and, by pecu- 
liar enactments, secluded them from all other nations, that 
tile experiment might be male under the most favorable 
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entnnnstances. At the same time, the efl^ts of natural re- 
ligion were tried among the heathen nations that suirounded 
them. The result was, a clear d^noostration that, under 
the conditions of bemg m which man was created, any ref 
ormation was hopeless, and that, unless some other condi 
lions were revealed, the race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-social tendencies, and enter the other world lo reaf 
the reward of its guilt for ever. While this b said to be thv 
main design of the Old Testament, it is not to be under 
stood that this is its whde design. It was btended to be 
introductory to the new dispensation, and, also, to teach 
those, to whom it was addi^ed, the way of salvation. 
Hence, allusions to the principal events in the new dispen- 
sation, are every where to be met with. Hence, also, as- 
surances of pardwn are made to the penitent, and God is 
represented as ready to forgive ; though the procuring cause 
of our pardon is not explicitly stated ; but (Hily alluded to 
in terms which could not be flilly understood, until th<> 
remedial dispensation was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament is, to reveal to the 
race of man the new conditions of being, under which it i& 
placed, by virtue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament coh 
tains, — 

1. A narrative of the life and deatli, resurrection and aj 
cension, the acts and conversations, of Jesus of Nazareth ; a 
Being m whom the divine and human natures were mys 
teriously united ; who a^l^)eared on earth to teach us what 
ever was necessary to be known of our relations to God 
and. by his obedience to the law, and voluntary sufferings 
and death, to remove the obstacles to our pardon, which, 
unoer the former dispensation, existed b consequence of 

he holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to the progress 
of the Christian religion, for several years after the ascensior 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. The instructions which his immediate followers, oi 
apostles, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their own 
time, and which were rendered necessary m consequence 
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of their ignorance of the principles of religion, or the weak* 
ness of their virtue, and the imperfecticm of their faith. 

The whole of tliis volume, taken together, teaches us 
the precepts, the sanctions, and the rewi^s of the law of 
God, with as great distinctness as we could desire; and 
also a way of salvation, on different grounds from that re- 
vealed both by natural religion and by the Old Testament ; 
a way depending for merit, upon the doings and sufferings 
of another, but yet available to us on no other conditions 
than those of supreme, strenuous, and universal moral effi)rt 
after perfect punty of thought, and word and actbn. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is, in its nature, 
fixed. We have no reason to expect any other ; nay, the 
idea of another would be at variance with the belief of the 
truth of this. And, hence, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain all that God has revealed to us 
by lan^^e respecting his will. What is contained here 
alone, is bmding upon the conscience. Or, in the words 
of Chillingworth, '< The Bible, the Bible, the relioiodi 
OF Protestants." 



SECTION II. 

IN WBAT MANNER ARE WE TO ASCERTAIN OUR DUTY FROM THh 
HOLY SCRIPTlftlES? 

Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a revelation 
of the will of God, such as is stated in the preceding sec- 
tion, it will still be of importance for us to decide how we 
may ascertain, from the study of it, what God really requires 
of us. Much of it is mei'e history, contaming an unvarnished 
tiairation of the actions of good and of bad men. Much of 
it has reference to a less enlightened age, aiid to a particu* 
lar ptrople, set apart from otiber people, for a special and 
l)ecu]iar purpose. Much of it consists of exhortations and 
reproofs addressed to this people, in reference to the laws 
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then exisdngy bit which have been snnce abrogated. N«w. 
amidst this variety of instructioiiS) given to men at different 
*imes, and of different nations, it is desirable that the prin* 
ciples be settled, by which we may decide what portion of 
this mass of mstruoticMi is binding upon the conscience^ 
at the present moment* My object, m the present section, 
IS to ascertain, as &r as possible, the principles by which 
we are to be guided in such a decisicm. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is taken 
foi granted, that whatever is our duty, wiU l^ signified to 
us by a command ; and hence, what b not commanded, is 
not to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not 
establish this limitation, every thing rec(»ded, as, tx in- 
stance, all the actions both of good and of bad men, might 
be re^utled as authority ; and thus a revelation, given fiur 
the purpose of teaching us our duty, might be used as an 
instrument to confound all distinction between right aniJ 
wrong. 

Tho ground of moral obligation, as derived from a reve- 
lation, must, therefore, be a command- of God, 

Now, a ccHnmand seems to involve three ideas : 

1. TW an act be designated. This may be, by the 
designation of the act itself, as, for instance, giving bread to 
the hungry ; or else by the designation of a temper ofmindy 
as that of universal love, under which the above act, and 
various otner acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2. That it be somehow signified \ohetht wiU of Crod, 
that this act be performed. Without this intimation, every 
act that is descnbed, or even held up for our reprobation, 
might be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signified, that ive are included withm the 
number to whom the command is addressed. Otherwisej 
all the commandments, to the patriarchs and prophets, 
whether ceremonial, symbolical, or individual, would be 
tnnding upon every one who might read them. And bei ce, 
m general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as the com- 
mand of God, revealed b the Bible, must show that God 
has, somewhere, commanded thai achon to be done, and 
diat he has commanded us to do it. 
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This princi]^ will excbtde, — 

i . Every diing which b merefy history. Much oi ttie 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the trutb ol 
this narrative, the veracky of the Deity is jfdedged. We 
may derive fit)m the accouiit of God's dealings, lessons of 
jistruction to guide us in particular cases ; and, firom the 
evil conduct of inen, matter of warning. But the mere 
fact, that any thing has been done, and recorded in the 
Scriptwrey by no means places ils under obligation to 
ilo it. 

2. It excludes from being obligator}* upon aU, what has 
been commanded, but which can be shown to have been 
intended only for mdividuals, or for nations, and not for th^ 
whok human race. Thus many commands are recorded iu 
die Scriptures, as having been given to individvals. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to offer up hb son; to 
Moses, to stand before Pharadi ; to Samuel, to anomt Saul 
and David ; and a thousand others. Here, evidently, the 
Divine direction was exclusively intended for the individual 
to whom it was given. No one can pretend that he is 
commanded to ofier up his son, because Abraham was so 
commanded. 

Thus, also, many of the commands of God in the Old 
Testament were addressed to nations. Such were tlie 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; to 
make war upon the surrounding nations ; to keep the cere- 
nonial law ; and so of various other instances. Now of 
such precepts, it is to be observed, 1. They are to be 
obeyed only at the time and in the manner in which they 
were commanded. Thus, tlie Jews, at present, would have 
no right, in virtue of the original command, to expel die 
Mahometans fixxn Palestine; though the command to 
Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the Canaan- 
ites, at the time m which it was given. 2. They are of 
force only to those to whom they were given. Thus, sup* 
{losing the ceremonial law was not aoolished; as it was 
given sfT 3cially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bind 
no one but Jews now. Supposing it to be abolisbed, it of 
course now Vvpda ^^o one. For if, when in fiuce, it was oo- 
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Ikatoiy on no one but the Jtwsj and was nothing to any (me 
Me ; when it is abolished, as to them, it is naming to any 
one. Such is the teaching of St. Paul on this subject. 

3. It would exclude wluitever was done bjr inspire^l men, 
if it was done without the addition of being somehow com- 
manded. Thus, the New Testament was manifestly in- 
tended for the whole human race, and at all times ; and it 
was written by men who were inspired by God to teach us 
His will. But still, their example is not bmding per se ; 
diat is, we are not under obli^tion to perfonn an act, simp^ 
because they have done vL Thus, Paul and the other apos- 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost ; but this imposes no sucli 
obligation upon us. Paul circumcised Timothy ; but thb 
Lnposes no obligation upcm us to do likewise : for upon 
another occasion he did not circumcise Titus. The ex- 
amples of inspired men in the New Testament would, 
unless exception be made, prove the hwfiilness of an act . 
but it could by no means establish its obl^atoriness. 

This principle will mdude as obligatory, — 

1. Whatever has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man as man, m distinction from what has been enjoined 
upon men as individuals or as nations. The command 
may be given us, 1. By God himself, as when he proclaimed 
bis law from Mount Sinai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
Jesus; or, 3. By any persons divinely commissioned to 
instruct us m the will of God ; as prophets, apostles, or 
evangelists. This bcludes, as obligatory on tlie conscience, 
simplv what is proved to be intended, according to the 
established principles of interpretation. But it by no 
means includes any thing which man may mfer from what 
IS thus intended. Any idea which man adds to the idea 
g^ven in the Scriptures, is the idea of man, and has no 
more obli^ticm on the conscience of his fellow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

But it may be asked, granting that nothing but a Divine 
•command is obligatory on the conscience, yet, as generai 
and particular conunandments m the Scriptures are fre- 
quently, in a considerable degree, blended together, how 
•^lay we learn to distinguish £at part which Is obligatory 
13 
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iiix>n us, fiom that which is m its nature local aiid peculiau ? 
In attempting to answer this question, I Vould suggest,-— - 

That the oisdnction of nations or individuals is nowheru 
adverted to m the New Testament. Its instructions are 
clcariy mtended for men of all ages and nations ; and hence 
they never mvolve any thing either local or peculiar, but are 
universally binding upon all. The question must therefore 
refer to the Old Testament. 

If we confine ounelves, then, to the Old Testament, this 
question may be decided on die following principles : 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, we shall be 
able to decide, by reference to the nature of the Jewish 
c<»nmonwealth ; a temporary or preparatory dispensation, 
which was to cease when tliat to which it was preparatory 
had appeared. 

2. The New Testament, being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revelation of the wiU 
of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the moral 
precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old Testa- 
ment, together witli whatever else it was important to our 
salvation that we should know. If, then, a revelation has 
been made in the Old Testament, which is repeated in the 
New Testament, we shall be safe in making the later reve- 
lation the criterion, by which we shall judge respecting the 
precepts of the earlier. That is to say, no precept of ihe 
Old Testament, which is not either given to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated, or its obligations acknowl- 
edged, under the new dispensation, is binding upon us at 
the present day. This principle is, I think, avowed, in 
substance, bv the Apostfe Paul, in various plaf*.es in his 
Episties. While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts 
oi the Old Testament, as of unchanging obligation, he 
speaks of every thing else, so far as moral obligation is 
concerned^ as utteriy annihilated. 

Su3h, then, are the means affinrded to us by our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They are, first, 
natural religion ; second, tiie Old Testament or a dispen* 
sation of law ; third, the Gt.<6pel, a remedial dispensation, 
or a dispensation of grace. 
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The rdatioii eodstiiig between our monl pcmer, and 
Aede means of moral cultivalioo» may, I suppoiei be stated 
Moiewhat as fi>llow8 : 

1. By conscience, we attam a feeUng of moral obliga- 
tiw towards the various beings to whom we are related* 
The dements of this feeling are developed aa soon as we 
CQDie to the knowledge of the existence and attnbutes of 
those bebgSy and the relaUm in which we stand to them« 
Sudi dements are, the feeling of obligation of re^^piocity 
to man, and of universal love and obedience to our Creator* 

2. In order to illustrate the rebitions m which we stand 
lo other bebgs, created and uncreated, as well as to teach 
Uft Hb character and His will coocemmg us, God has given 
us other means of instruction. 

1. He has so arranged and gpvemed all the events oi 
diis wGfld, as to illustrate His character by His dealings 
with men; and He has ^ven us powers, by which we 
may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set before us 
The &ct that we may acquire this Imowledge of the will 
of God, and that we are so constituted as to feel that we 
ought to do the will of God, rendeis us respon»ble for 
obedience to all the light which we may acouire. 

2. In the utter failure of this mode ol instruction to 
Ojclaim men, God has seen fit to reveal His will to us by 
language* Here the trutli is spread before us, without the 
necessity of inductbn from a long and previous train of 
reasoning. This knowledge of. the will of God, thus 
obtained, raiders man responsible for the additional light 
thus communicated. 

In the same manner, when this means failed to pro 
dnce any important moral result, a revelation has oeen 
made, instrucdng us still farther concerning our duties to 
(Sod, His character and will ; and, above tJl, mforming us 
of a new relation m which the Deity stands to us, and of 
diose new ccxufitions of bemg under wh*ch we are placed 
And we are, m consequence of our nxural constitution, 
rendered responsible for a conduct corresponding to all this 
additional moral light, and consequent moral obligation. 

Now, if it be remembered that we axe under obiigatkNU, 
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gi-eatcr than we caii estimate, to obey the will of Grod, hy 
what manner soever signified, and that we are under obli- 
gation, therefore, to obey Hini, if he had given us no otb^ 
mtimation of His will, than merely the monition of con- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must that obligation be increased, when these addi- 
tional means of information are taken into tlie account ! 
And, if the guilt of our disobedience be in proportion to the 
knowledge of our duty, and if that knowledge of our duty 
be so great that we cannot readily conceive how, c6ii- 
slstently with the conditions of our being, it could hnvt 
been greater, we may judge how utterly mexcusable must 
be every one of our ti-ansgressions. Such does the Bible 
represent to be the actual condition of man ; and hence it 
eveiy where treats him as under a just and awful condem- 
nation ; a condenmation from which there is no hope of 
escape, but by means of the special provisions of a reme* 
dial dispensation. 

It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of thia 
remedial dispensation. We shall, therefore, attempt no 
exhibition, either of its character or its provisions, beyond 
a simple passing remark, to show its connections with our 
present subject. 

The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, repre- 
sents our eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple 
mund of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon 
uie principles already explained. But this, in our present 
state, is manifestly unattainable. A single sin, both on the 
ground of its violation of the conditions on which our 
future happiness was suspended, as well as by the effects 
which it produces upon our whole subsequent moral char- 
acter, and our capacity for virtue, renders our loss of hap- 
piness inevitable. Even after reformation, our moral at- 
tainment must fall short of the requirements of the law 
of God, and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. 
For this reason, our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled to 
hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of Christ, 
solely upon the condition of yielding ourselves up in entire 
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abedience to the whxAe law of God. " He that aaith, 1 
know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a lifUTi 
and the truth is not m him." John ii. 4. And hence a 
Knowledge of the law of God is of just as great importance 
to us under a remedial dispensation, as under a dispensa- 
tion of law ; not on the ground that we are to be saved 
by keeping it without sb ; but on the ground that, unless 
the will of God be the habitually controlling motive of all 
our conduct, we are destitute of the elements ol that char- 
acter^ to which the blessings of the remedial dispensatkm 
are promised. Hence, under the one dispensation, as well 
as under the other, though on di&rent grounds, the knowl- 
edge of the law of (rod is necessary to our happbess both 
beie and hereafi^. 
18* 



BOOK SECOND. 



PRACTICAL ETHICS 



hn the preceding pages it has been my design to illus- 
trate the moral constitution of man, and to point out the 
sources from which that truth emanates, which is addressed 
to his moral constitution. My design in the present book 
is, to classify and explain some of die principal moral laws 
under which (rod has placed us in our present state. We 
shall derive these laws from natural or from revealed religion, 
or from both, as may be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is con- 
tained in the single word Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so far as this subject is concerned, God hb Creator, and 
man his fellow-creature. Hence the moral obligations of 
men are of two kinds ; first, Love to Goo, or Piett ; 
second, Love to Man, or Morality. 

This book will, therefore, be divided into two parts, m 
which those tvo subjects will be treated of in their order 



PART 1. 

LOVE TO GOD, OR ^lETT. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE GENERAL OBLIGATION TO SUPREME LOYB TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on this subject may be found 
recorded in various passages. It is in these words: ^^ Thou 
ihalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and witli 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength." See Matthew xxii, 37 ; Mark xii, SO • Liuke 
X, 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, ^rti, 
the relation which exists between us and the Deity ; see* 
ondly, the rights and obligations which that relation imposes ; 
and, thirdly, the facts in our consUtution which sliow that 
.hese are manifestly the law of our bemg. 

I. The relation which exists between Grod and us. 

i. He is our Creat6r and Preserver. A few years since, 
and we had no existence. Within a few more years, and 
tliis whole system, of which we form a part, had no exist- 
ence. Over our own existence, neither we, nor any created 
thing, has any more than tlie semblance of power. We are 
upheld in being by the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, but evei-y faculty which we and whicu 
all creatures enjoy, was created, and 'is continually upheld, 
by the same Creator. Nor tills alone ; all the circum- 
stances by which we are sunounded, and all tlie modifica 
tions of external nature, of what sort soever they may be, 
Wrhether physical, intellectual, social, or moral, are equally 
creKled and sustained by God and derive their powers to 
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lender us happy, or wise, or good, purely from his provident 
care, and mm the exertioQ of his omnipoteDt and omiii- 
present goodness. The relation, therefore, txisting between 
the Deity and us, is that of dependence, nx>re profound, 
universal, and absdute, than we are able adequately to com- 
prehend, upcHi a Being, absolutely and essentially bde* 
pendent, omiliscient, omnipotent, and all-provi(fing» 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being m 
whom are united, bv the necessi^ of his existence, every 
perfection of which the human mind can conceive, and every 
perfectbn that can posably exist, how much soever they 
may transcend the powers of our conception. To Km be- 
bng, from the necessity of I£s b^g, almighty power, cm* 
niscient wisdcHn, unchanging veracity, ii^exible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable benevolence, and universal 
tove. Not only does He tieasure up withm Himself all 
diat can be conceived of evoy perfection, but He is tne 
exhaustless fountam, from which «nanaies all of these at- 
tributes, that exists throughout this wide creation. As 
eveiy object that we see in nature, is seen only by its re- 
flectmg rays of the sun, so every axhibition of goodness 
which we behold in creatures, is nothmg but the reflection 
of the perfections of Him who is the Father of Lights, with 
whom IS neither variableness nor the shadow of a turning. 
The relation, therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and the Creator, is that which exists between beings whom 
He has foimed to admire and love all these perfecUons, and 
the Uncreated Being, m whom they all exist, in a degree in- 
finitely surpessmg adl that it is in our power to conceive. 

3. This creative power, and this mcom{Nrehensib]e wis- 
dom, have been exerted in obedience to all these tran- 
scendent moral perfections, for the production of our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happmess; nay, 
they have been as iiilly exerted in behalf oiour race, a« 
thou|^ there were no other race in existence ; and m be- 
half of each one of us, as though each individual were the 
only being created, within this illimitable univ«!se. And 
upou all this exertion of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a claim ; for GSod was under no manner 
of cMigaUon to create us, much less, to create us capable 
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5f that happbess which we 'etq&f. *i%ft refaitioii, AeidbK, 
m this mpect, ei^^tmg tM^tween '«8 utid &e Deity, is ihiit 
betweer beings who, without atiy ektm whatever, flire, st 
every iLoment, reeeivitig die results of the exeiciise of every 
conceivable p^ection, from a Bmt!g who is moved ihas to 
cortduct towaitb them, by nothing Init His own indefHsndent 
goodness. 

II. From these relations, existing between creatures md 
(he Creattfr, there arise v&riees r^hti of the Creator, ami 
various obUgatimB c^ the ereatare. 

Every one, who will reflect upon tins subject, tmist be 
convinced, that, masmuch as these relstions are entirely 
beyond the range of human analogies, and aba mftnifestly 
beyond the grasp of finite conception, they must involve 
obligations, in their very nature more profound «nd univer* 
sal, than we can adequately comprehend ; and Astt, th«re^ 
fore, no conception of ours can possiUy transscend tbeb 
solemnity an** a^fiilness. As, in our present state, we are 
so little able to understand them, or even to xni^uire aAei 
them, we see the need of instruction concerning them, from 
Him, who alone, of all beings that exist, can fathom theti 
Jepth, or measure their immensity. Let us, therefore, in* 
quu^, What are the claims which, in his revealed word, God 
asserts over us, and what ai« the obligations which, b his 
sight, bmd us to Him ? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator^ he asserts 
over us the right of tmlimited possession. Inasmuch as we 
are his creatures, we are M» in the highest and most exten- 
sive sense, in which we can concdve of the idea of pbsses* 
sion. Neither we ourselves, nor any thing which we seem 
to possess, are our own. Elven our inolls are not our own, 
but he claims that we shall only wUl precisely what Hf 
mils. Our feculdes, of what sort soever, are not our own 
He claims that, from the commencement of our existence, 
they be used precisely in the miinnar, fisr the purposes, 
and withm the limits, mat He shall direct. Not only does 
God assert this right in his word, but we find that he ac« 
tually exercises it. Without regard to what we will. He 
does his pleasure, in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhalMtants of the <»^uth. He takes from us health, pooet 
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By ISeadSj &cukie8, fife, and He guteth not acenwii of 
amf af A» tnatters. That is, he manifestly acts upon the 
principle, that He is the Sovereign and rightful ProprietcMr. 
both of ourselves, and d* all that we seem to ourselves to 



And, thus, on the other hand, Qod asserts that we are all 
under obligations, greater and mcMne solemn than we can 
possibly oxiceive, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submission, which his essential right over us rendets 
manifesdy his due. 

This right, and the oorre^ondent obligati(xi, have re- 
spect to two classes of duties. The first class, is that which 
respects simply our relations to him, and which would be 
oblatory upon us, although each one of us were the only 
created being in the universe. The second class of duties 
respects our fellow-creatures. If we could suppose moral 
creatures to exist without a Creator, there would yet be 
duties which, fifmn their constitution as moral creatures, 
they would owe to each other. But, inasmuch as ever?/ 
creature is the creature of 6od, He has made the duties 
which they owe to each other, a part of theb duty to Him. 
That is to say, he requires us, who are his creatures, and 
who are under universal obligations to him, to treat our 
fellow-creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 

Erotection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is the 
ath<«r of us all, and he requires that every one of his 
childien conduct himself towards others, who are also his 
children, as he shall appoint. And, hence, the duties 
which are requured of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
of us under a twofold obligation. First, that arising from 
our relation to God, and, secondly, that arismg fix)m our 
lelation to our fellows. And, hence, there is not a single 
act which we are under obligation to perform, wliic.h wc 
are not also under obligation to perform from the principle 
of obedience to our Creator. Thus the obligation to aa 
reUgiaushf, or piously, extends to the minutest action of oui 
lives, and no action of any sort whatever can be, tn ihi 
Ml acceptation of the term, virtuous, that is, be entitled 
to the praise of God, which does not involve in its moti\es 
the temper of filial obedience to the Deity» And still more, 
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IS tills obtigation is infinitely superior to any other tbat can 
oe conceived, an acdon performed fix>m die conviction of 
any other obligation, if this obligation be excluded, fails, in 
inmiitely the most important respect; and must, by the 
whole amount of this aeficiency, expose us to the condem* 
nadon of the law of God, whatever that condemnation 
may be. . 

And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, diat 
ihe reladon in wluch we stand to the Deity, places us 
under such obligadons, that, while our whole and uninter« 
mpted service is thus due to God, we can, after it is ah 
p^ormed, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
us. This I suppose to be &e meaning mtended by our 
Savior, in the parable, Luke xvii, 7 — 10 : "But which erf 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploii^hing or feeding 
catde, will say unto him, by and by, when he is ccmie bom 
die field, Gro and sit down to meat ; and will not rather 
say unto him, Make ready whorewitfa I may sup, and gird 
thyself and serve me, until I have eaten and dnmken ; and 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? Doth he thank that 
servant because he hath done the thingi that were comr 
manded him 1 I suppose not. So» likewise ye, when ye 
have done all the tbbgs which are commanckd you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do." That b, the obligation of the servant is 
not fulfilled by dairiff any one thingy but only by occupying 
his whole time, and exerting his whole power, to its fim 
extent, in doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
all this is done, such is the reladon between the pardes, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obligation ; 
he has only discharged a duty ; he has merelv paid a debt ; 
nor is it possible, from the nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, every one 
will acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the rdadon exist- 
ing between us and our Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in duty to God. on 
the part of the creature, must be remediless. At every 
moment, he is under obligation to the full amount of his 
ability ; and, when this whole amount of obligadon is dis- 
charged he has then simply fiilfiUed his duty. Hence, no 
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aoc can have any rea ^ejpcctive effect; that is, it cannot 
supply the de6ciencies ol any other act. This would be 
the case, even if his moral powers were not injured by sin 
But, if we add this other element, and reflect, that, by sin, 
9ur moral powers are permanently injured; that is, our 
capacity for virtue is diminished, according to the laws of 
our constitution ; by how much more is it evidenti diat, 
under a system of mere law, a ^gle failure in our duty to 
God must be of necesshy fatal ! What shall we then say 
of a life, oi which every act b, when strictly considered, by 
confession, a moral failure ? 

2. God has revealed himself to us as a Being endowed 
widi every attribute of natural and moral excellence ; and, 
in virtue of the relation whichy on this accounty he sustains 
to us, a new form of obligation b imposed upon us. 

V¥e are evidently formed to love whatever is beautiful, 
and to admire whatever is great in power, or excellent in 
wisdom. This b too evident to need illustration. But 
we are so made as to love and admire still more the cause 
from wfaoch all these emanate. We admire the tragedies of 
Siakspeare, and the epic of Milton, but bow much more 
the mmds in which these woiics were conceived, and by 
which they were executed. Now, all that we see in 
creation, whether of beauty, or loveliness, or grandeur, is 
the woi^ of the Creatcnr. It all existed in Hb conceptions, 
before it exbted m fact. Nor thb alone. The powers by 
which we perceive, and are a^cted by, these exhibitions, 
all proceed from Him, and both the external qualities and 
the internal susceptibilities are upheld by hb sdl-sustaining 
enei^* Thus, every feeling of love or of adniiraiiou 
whici we 6xax>be, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, the obligation to exercise these feelings, in a higher 
degree towards Him who b the author of all. But, as He 
18 the author, not only of whatever b lovely or glorious tlml 
we see, but of all that we have ever seen ; not only of all 
that u^e have ever seen, but of all that has ever exbted ; 
not <»aly of all that has ever exbted, but of all that ever can 
exist ; by how much are we under obligation to love Him 
tett^ than al things jelse that we know! and by ho>h 

14 
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much more than any mcUvidual fonn of exeeQenc€,W]th 
which ft is possible for us ever to become acquainted . 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possess^ of 
eveiy martzl attribute, in infinite perfection. In him aie 
united infinitely more than we or other created beings can 
conceive, of justice, holiness, mercy, compassioUi goodness 
and truth. Now we are manifestly f<»ined to lore and 
admire actions emanating fixim such attributes, as they are 
exhibited on earth, and specially the moral characters of 
those by whom such actions are performed. We are not 
only formed to do this, but we are tpedoMy formed to do 
it We are created with an impulsion to exercise these 
afilections, and we are conscious that it is the highest impul- 
sbn of our nature. Now, whatever we see of moral excel- 
lence on earth, springs fixxn Him, as its first and original 
cause. He created the cucumstances under which it 
exists, and created, with all its powers, the bemg by 
whom it is displayed. Nor this alone. He possesses, 
essentially, and in an infinite degree, and without ^e )K>s8i*' 
bility of miperfectbn, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to bve and 
venerate these attributes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are we 
under obligation to love these attributes, as they are pos- 
sessed by our Father who is in heaven ! If a single act of 
justice (^serves our veneration, how much more should we 
venerate that justice which has governed this universe 
without the shadow of a spot, fiom eternity ! If a sbgle 
act of purity deserves our regard, with what awe should we 
adore me hohness of Him, in whose sight the heavens are 
unclean ! If a smgle act of benevolence deserve our love, 
with what affection should we bow before Km, who, inm 
eternity, has been pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of bless* 
edness, over the boundless universe by which He is sur 
rounded ! 

And yet more, I thmk it is manifest that we are so con- 
stituted as to be under obligations to love such attributes as 
I have mentioned, entirely aside fiom the oonnderation of 
^hetr connection with ourselves. We admire justice and 
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tenevolence in men irho existed ages ago, and in countiies 
with winch we hare no interests in common. And tnus 
these obBgations to love and adore these attributes m the 
Deity, woidd exx^ in Ml force, irrespective of the fact of 
oar recaving any benefit from them. And our Creator 
fmght, and lastly would, require of us all these afiections 
of winch I have spoken, did these nxM^ attributes exist m 
9c»ne oth^ being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple coitnderation, that we are constituted 
such moral bangs as we are, and that another Being exists, 
endowed with attributes, in this particular manner, corre- 
sponcfing to our moral constitution. By how much is this 
obligation increased, by the connderation that He, in whom 
these attributes exist, stands to us in the relation of Creator! 

3 As, by d)e constitution of our moral nature, we are 
under pbligatiun to love whatever is morally excellent, irre- 
spective of any benefit which we may derive fiom it our- 
selves, so, when this moral excellence is intentbnally the 
source of happiness to us, we are unda* the additional 
obligation to ^atitndt, or a desire to do something which 
shall please nim, fixMn whom our happiness has proceeded 
This obligation Ls so manifesdy recognized as one of the 
instmctive impulses of our nature, that, whilst we merely 
esteem him who acts m obecfience to it, the neglect of it, 
widiout the exhibition of die positively opposite temper, is 
always met by the feeling of intense moral reprobation. 

Now, smce whatever of fevor we receive from others, is 
derived fiom them merely as second causes, it all originates, 
essentially, fiom the First and All-pervading Cause. What- 
ever gratitude we feel, therefore, towards creatures, is 
really, and m the highest posaWe sense, due to God, from 
whom It all reallv emanates. 

But now small is that portion of the happiness which wo 
enjoy, which is conferred by the fenar of our fellows ! 
Immeasurablv the greater {wut is the direct gift of nur 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude, is in ppoportion to 
the amount of bendSts conferred, and the disinterestedness 
of the goodness fiom which they have proceeded. By thes*' 
elements, let us estimate tiie amount of obligario i of grnf^ 
'Jtude to God. 
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As the Deity is essentially independent of all bis crm- 
UxKes. and as He has created us from nothing, and as He 
has created, also, al. the circumstances under which we 
fiXAst, He can be under no sort of obligation to us, nor can 
our relation to Him ever be of any other sort, than that of 
die recipients of favor, which we can by no possibility 
merit. 

Under such circumstances^ a sensation of happiness, for 
a single moment, even if it terminated with mat smgle 
moment, would be a course for gratitude so long as it could 
be remembered. How much more, if this form of happi- 
ness continued throughout our whole extent of being ! 
The enjoyment of one form of happiness, say of that de- 
rived from a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how 
much more that derived from all our senses, and specially 
that derived iix>m the combiharion of them all! The 
enjoyment of ever so transient a sensation of intellectual 
happiness, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more 
that of a permanent constitution, which was a source of 
perpetual intellectual happiness, and specially a constitution 
involving a great variety of forms of intellectual happiness ! 
Thus, also, a single emotion of moral happiness would 
deserve our gratitude ; how much more a constitution 
formed for perpetual moral happmess ! And yet more, if 
these forms of happmess, taken singly, would be each a 
cause of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much 
more a constitution, by which the very relations which they 
sustam to each other, become a source of additional and 
increased happmess ! Add to this, that the external world 
is itself adjusted to all these powers and susceptibilities of 
man, and each adjustment is manifesdy intended for our 
best good. And add to this, that such are the condiiious 
of being under which we are placed, that, if we only use 
these poweis accordmg to the will of God, and to dje 
nature which He has given us, that is, in such a way as to 
promote our highest happiress here, we shall be advanced 
lo a state of happmess more excellent and glorious than 
any of which we can conceive ; and we shall be fixed in ii 
unchangeably and for ever. Now, if a smgle act of disin- 
teiBsted goodness, and undeserved &vor, deserve our grati- 
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^de for ever, what^ IsiiHs can be set to die inteopty of 

that grateful adoratbn, which should, throughout our whole 
bemg, pervade our bosoms, towards Him mm whom eveiy 
blessing is perpetually flowing, in so exhaustless a flood of 
unfathomable goodness ! 

Such, then, are the obligations to love and gratitude, 
which, m addition to that of obedience, we owe to our 
Creator. But it deserves to be remaiked, that these fonns, 
of obligation reciprocally mvolve each other. For if 
we possess that temper of entire obedience, which springs 
from a recognition of the universal right of the Creator 
over us, we shall decficate our affections to Km, as entirely 
as our trnO; that is, we shall love onl^ what he commands, 
and just as he has commanded ; tiiat is, we shall not only 
do his will, but we shall love to do it, not only on account 
of what he b «n himself , but also on account of what he 
is and alwa}'s h^ been to us. And, on the other hand, if 
we love his character and attributes as thev deserve, we 
shall love to perform actions which are m hanaony with 
those attributes ; that is, which spring from the same dis- 
positions in ourselves. In other words, we shalj love to 
act in perfect accordance with the will of God. And still 
more, if we are penetrated with a proper conviction of the 
obligations of gratitude under which we are placed, we 
shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and the onl^ 
way in which we can do this, is, by implicitly obeymg his 
commands. 

It was remarked, m a former part of this work, that hap 
piness consists in the exercise oi our sensitiveness upon its 
appropriate objects. Now, that man has moral sentiments^ 
that is, that he is formed^ to derive happiness fiom the con- 
temptation of moral qualities, and specially fiom the love 
of those bemgs m whom these monu qualities reside, is too 
evident to need argument. It is also evident, that this is 
the liighest and most exalted form of happiness of which 
he is susceptible. But created beings, and the moiol 
qualities of created bdngs, are not the objects adapted to 
his mcxal sensitiveness. This power of our being, finds its 
appropriate object m nothing less than in supreme, and 
ciuimited, and infinite moral perfection. And yet more, 
14 • 
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"Ale flioni SijOeeptibiEtjr of happiness exjpands by exemae, 
and tbe uncreated object to which it is directed, is, by 
necesaty, unchangeable, eternal and infinite. A provision 
is thus made for the happbess of man, eternal and illimit- 
able ; that is to say, not only is it evident, fix>m the con- 
^tutbn of man, that he is made to love God, but also that 
he is made to love Him mfinitely more than any thing else ; 
to be happier from loving EQm than txxn lovins any thmg 
eLse ; and, also, to be more and more intensely happy, from 
loving Him, throughout eternity. 

Thus, in generd, from the relations which we sustam to 
God, we are under more imperative obligations than we 
are able to conceive, to exercise towards lam that temper 
of heart, which is, perhaps, in the language of men, best 
expressed by the term, afUal disposition ; that is, a dis- 
position to universal obedience, pervaded by the spirit of 
supreme and gratefid afl^ticm. This temper of heart is 
ftat generically denominated in the Scriptures, faith. In 
the New Testament, it is somewhat UKxfified by the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of the remedial dispensatbn. 

Now, all these dispositions would be required of us, if 
we were dnless beings, and possibly no others would be 
required. The same are manifestly our duty, after we have 
sinned ; for our sin changes neither the character of God, 
nor His claim upon our obedience and auction. A child 
who has done wrong, is not undar any the less imperative 
obligation to exercise a filial disposition towards a parent. 
But, suppose a creature to have sinned, it is manifest, that 
he would be under obligations to exercise anotiier moral 
disposition. He ought to regret hb fault, not on account 
of its consequences to himself, but on account of the vbla- 
tion of moral obligation, which is the essence of its guilti- 
ness. Acknowled^g its utter wrongfulness, justifying 
God, and taking all the blame of hb act upon himseli, he 
ought to hate his own act, and from such feelings to the 
act, as well as from the temper of filial obedience to Grod, 
commence a life of moral puritv. Such is repeniance* 
Tliis is the temper of heart, which the Scriptures teach us 
that God requires of us as sinners. 
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nt. iSacfa^ then, is the bbligation tinder vAiich, by our 
rreation, we stand to God. It would be easy to show that 
fhis B thie only principle of actkm suited to our nature,' 
ander the present constitution. 

For, 1. As we live under a constitution of law, that is, 
under which evenr actioD is amenable to law, and since to 
^very action is affixed, by omnipotent power and unsearch* 
able wisdom, rewards or punishments, both in this life 
and also in the other, and, as these consequences can, 
by no power of ours, be severed from die action, it is man- 
ifest, tfaatt we can attain to happiness, and escape from 
misery, only by perfectly obfeying the will of our CreatCNr. 
And yet more, since we are creatures, endowed with will, 
a^nd the power of choice, we never can be completely 
happy, unless we act as we choose; that b, unless we 
obey because we love to obey. Hence, from die elements 
of our cottstitiltion, it is evident, we can be happy on no 
Dther principles than those of perfect obedience to God, 
and obedience emanating from, and pervaded by, love. 

3. The same truth b evident, from a consideration of the 
relations which every individual sustains to the whole race 
of man. It manifestly enteis bto the ccHistituticm under 
which we exist, that every individual shall have a power 
over society, both for good and for evil, so fer as we can 
see, m its nature illimitable^ That such b the fact will be 
evident to ev^ one who will r^tect for a moment upon 
the results emanating from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, 
Howard, ClaikscHi, or Wilberforce; and of Alexander, 
Julius CsBsar, Voltaire, Lord Byron, or Napoleon. Now, 
it b only necessary to recollect, that the bemg, possessed of 
thb power, b by nature utterly ignorant of the future , 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more after 
death, of contiolluig and directing the consequences of hb 
actions ; and still more, that he b fallible,— that b, liable 
not only to err from ignorance, but also from a wrong 
m(»ral bias ; and we must be convinced that the exercise 
of thb power could never be safe for hb fellows, unless it 
were und^ the supreme direction of a Being who knew 
the end from the beginning, and who was by hb very 
nature incapable ot wrong* 
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From what has b^en said, it will Mow, that our du^ to 
God forbids, — 

1. Idolatry, — that is, rendering divme homage to any 
other bemg uian the D^ty. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creatuxe, m opposition to 
the will of the Creator. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or gratifying our 
own desires, in opposidon to His will. 

4. Loving any thing which He has forbidden. 

5. Loving any thing which He has aUowed us to love, 
ill a manner and to a degree that He has forbidden. 

6. Loving any thing created m preference to Blm. 
Each of thesse topics is susceptible of extended illustra* 

uon. As, however, they are discussed in fiiU in works on 
theolog)r, to which science they more particularly belong, 
we shall leave them with tins simple enumeradon. 

In treating of the remainder of this suUect, we shall, 
tnerefore, consider only the means by which the love of 
God, or piety, may be cultivated. Tbese are thiee : 1st. A 
spirit of devotion. 9d. Phiyer. 3d. The observance of 
tne Sabbadk 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE CULTITATION OF A DEVOTIONAL SPIIIT. 

Fbom what has already been said, it will be seen that the 
relation which we sustain to God, imposes upon us the obfi* 
gation of maintaining such an habitual tamper towards Hm, 
as shall continually incite us to do whatever will please Him. 
It b natural to suppose that our Creator would have placed 
us under such cncumstances as would, fixmi their nature, 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such we find to be the fact. 
We are surrounded by objects of knowledge, which no( 
merely by their existence, but also by their ceaseless 
changes, remind us of the attributes of God, and of the ob- 
ligations under which we are placed to Him. A devotion- 
al spirit consists m making the moral use which is mtended, 
of all the objects of intellection that come within our expe- 
rience or our observation. 

1. Our existence is dependent on a succession of 
changes, which are takmg place at every moment m our- 
selves, over which we have no power whatever, but of 
which, each one mvolves the necessity of the existence and 
the superintending power of the Deity. The existence of 
the whole material universe is of the same nature. Now, 
each of these changes is, wiih infinite skill, adapted to the 
"^lative conditions of all die beings whom thev t^ect ; and 
they are subjected to laws which are most evident expres- 
sions of almigh^ power, of unsearchable wisdom, and of 
exhaustless ^odness. Now, were we merely intellectual 
beings, it would not be possible for us to consider any thing 
more than these laws themselves ; but, masmuch as we are 
intellectual, and also moral beings, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but also the attributes of the Creator 
fixMn whom such laws are tlie emanations. As every thing 
which we can know teaches a lesson cbncemmg God, if we 
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oonuect that lessoo with eveiy thing which we learn, erer} 
thing will be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. By 
using in this manner, the knowledge which is eveiy where 
spread before us, we shall habitually cultivate a devout tem- 
per of mind. Thus, ** the heavens will declare unto us the 
glory of God, and the fimiainent will show his bandy-woik ; 
mus day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
show forth kmwUdge ofWm. 

2. Nor b this true of physical nature alone. The whole 
history of the human race teaches us the same lesson* The 
rewards of virtue, and the punishments of vice, as they are 
beheld in the events which beM both mdividuals and 
nations, all exhibit the attributes of the Deity. It is He 
that <* stilleth the ncNse of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people." ^* The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth. rejoice ; let the multitude of isles be dad thereof 
Clouds and daricness are round about him ; n^iteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of hb throne." His for- 
bearance and long-ou&ring, and at the same time His in- 
dexible justice. His love of right, and His hatred of wrong, 
are legibly written in every page of individual and national 
hbtory. And hence it is, that every fact which we wit- 
ness in the government of moral bemg;}, has a twofold cham 
of connections and relations. To the mere political econ- 
omist or the statesman, it teaches the law by which cau$e 
and effect are connecUJL To the pious man it also teaches 
the attnlmte$ of that Being, who has so connected cauu 
tfind effect; and wlio, am)£t all the intricate mazes of 
human modve and social organization, carries forward His 
■aws with unchanging certam^ and unerring righteousness* 
Now, it b by observing aot merely the Imoy but the moral 
esfon deriveifrom the law; it b by observbg not merely 
ihe connectioQS of events with each other, but, also, then 
eonnection with the Great First Cause, that a devotiooa. 
ipirit b to be cult vated. 

And, hence, we see that knowledge of every kind, if suitr 
ably inmroved, has, m its very nature, a tendency to devo- 
tion, if we do not thus use it, we sever it fiom its most im- 
portant connections. We act simply as intellectual, and not 
as nooral beingis. We act coptnoy to the highest and moil 
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ndUe piiiiciides of our ccmstitatioD. And, heiiDe, we see ban 
{WQ^ress m knowledge really places us under progressiye 
obligadons to improvement in piety. This should be borne 
in mind by every man, and specially by every educated 
man. For this improvement ol our knowledge, God hoick 
us accountable. " Because they regard not the works ol 
the Lord, near consider the operations of his hand, there 
fore will He destroy them." 

3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us, from 
oor relation to the works of Nature and Providence, how 
much are these obligations increased b^ our knowledge of 
God, as it is presented to us by revelation ! I suppose that 
a person acquamted with the laws of optics, who had al- 
ways stood with his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of the nature of Ught, and of the path 
of ibe sun through the heavens, by reasonmg from the re* 
flectbn of that hght, observed in the surrounding creation. 
But how uncertab would be this knowledge,,compared with 
that which he would acquire, by lookmg directly upon the 
sun, and tracing his path by his own imme«iiate obser^ 
vation ! So of revelation. Here, we are taught by lan« 
suage. that truth, which we otherwise could leam only by 
kme aud careful bducdon. Grod has here made known to 
us rCs attributes and character ; here He has recorded His 
law; here He has written a porUon of the history of our 
race, as a specimen of His providential dealings with men ; 
and here He has, more than all, revealed to us a remedial 
dispensation, by which our sins may be forgiven, and wq 
be rsused to higher apd more glorious happmess than that 
whbh we have lost It surely becomes u^, then, specially 
to study the Bible, not merely as a Ixx^ of antiquities, oi 
a choice collection d" poetry, or an mexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
tanung the character of God, and our relations to }£m, and 
of thus cultivating towards Him those feelings of filial and 
reverential IvHnage, which are so manifestly our duty, and 
which such coDtem{dation3 are in their nature sq adapted to 
ibster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by the ei^ercise of 
dewtion* The more we exercise the feeling of veneration, 
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of love, of gratitude, and of submission towards God, th* 
more profound, and pervadbg, and intense, and habitual^ 
win these feelings become. And, unless the feelings them- 
selves be called mto exercise, it will be m vain that we are 
persuaded that we ought to exercise them. It is one thmg 
to be an admirer of devotion, and another thing to be really 
devout. It becomes us, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, 
by actually exercising towards God the veiy tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances, and our progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to His will, thankfulness for 
His mercies, trust m Hb providence, reliance on His power, 
and sorrow for our sins, should be, not the occasional exer* 
else, but the habit of our souls. 

5. By the constitudon of our nature, a most intimate 
connection exists between acdon and motive ; J^etween the 
performance of an action and the principle from which it 
emanates. The one cannot long exist without the other. 
True charity cannot long exist in the temper, unless we 
perform acts of charity. Meditation upon goodness will 
soon become e^te, unless it be strengthened by good works. 
So the temper of devotion will be useless ; nay, the profes- 
sion of it must, of necessity, be hypocritical, unless it produce 
obedience to God. By diis alone is its existence known ; 
by this alone can it be successfiilly cultivated. The more 
perfectly our wills are subjected to the will of God, and our 
whole course of conduct regulated by His commands, the 
more ardent will be our devoUon, and the more 61ial the 
temper fix)m which our actions proceed. 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as penitence 
IS a feelmg resulting bom a conviction of violated obligation, 
it is to be cultivated, not merely by considering the character 
of God, but also our conduct towards Him. The contrast 
between Ks goodness and compassion, and our ingratitude 
and rebellion, is specially adapted to fill us with humility 
and self>abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgressions. Thus said the prophet : " Wo is me, for 1 
am a man of unclean lips ; and I dwell in the midst of a 
neople of unclean lips ; far ndne eyes Jiave seen the King^ 
the Lord of Hosts r 

Lastly. It is surely unnecessary to remaik, that such a 
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tfe as this is alone suited to the diaxacter of man. If (jod 
aave made us capable of denying our highest happiness 
from Him, and have so omsdtuted me universe around us as 
perpetually to lead us to thb source of happiness, the most 
unreasonable, ungrateiiil, and degrading, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct which we can pursue, must be, to 
n^crlect and abuse this, the most noble part of our constitu- 
tion^ and to use the knovdedge of the world around us for 
every other purpose than that for which it was created. 
Let every fiivoknis, thoughtless human being reflect what 
must be bis condition, when he, whose whoe thoughts are 
limited by created things, shall stand in the presence of 
Him, ^'befiire whose ftce the heavens and the earth shall 
flee away, and theve be no place left far them !" 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OP PRAYER. 

In the present chapter, we shall treat of the nature the 
ohUgation, and the utility, of prayer. 

I. 2%€ nature of prayer. 

Prayer is the direct intercourse of the spirit of man with the 
spiritual and unseen Creator. '^ God is a spirit, and those 
tnat worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth.'' 

It consists, in the expression of our adoration, the ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations, the offering up of our 
dianksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in supplica- 
tion for tlie favors, as well temporal as spiritual, which we 
need; being always acc(»npanied with a suitable temper 
of mind. 
- This temper of mind presupposes, — 

1. A solenm conviction of the character and attributes 
of God, and of the relations which He sustains to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain to 
Him, and of our obligations to Him. 

3. An affecting view of our smfiihiess, helplessness, and 
•niseiy. 

4. Sincere gratitude for all the favors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolution to obey tbt, 
commands of God in iiiture. 

6. Unreserved submission to all His will. 

7. Unshaken confidence in His veracity. 

8. Importunate desires that our petitions fpeciaDy foi 
hpiritual blessings, siiould be granted. 

9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Illustrations of all these dispositions, bcm the prayers 
recorded m the Holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts by 
which they are enforced, might be easily adduced. 1 pre- 
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^ume, bovever, they are unnecessaiy. I wOl (xaly reniaik, 
that it is not asserted that all these dispositions are always 
to be in exercise at the same tune, but only such of them 
as specially belong to the nature of our supplications. 

InasmucL 2« we are dependent on God, not only fix 
all the blessmgs which we derive directly from His hands, 
out also for all those which arise from our relations to each 
other, it is manifestly iHt>per that we confess our sins, and 
supplicate Hb favor, not only as mdividuals, but as 
societies. Hence, prayer may be divided into mdividual, 
domestic and social. 

Indwiduai Prayer. As the de^gn of this institution is, 
to bring us, as tndimdnwlMj into direct communion with 
(Sod, to confess our personal infirmities, and to cultivate 
personal piety, it should be strictly in [rivate. We are 
commanded to pray to our Father in secret. It should, 
moreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in general, accomr 
panied with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, this direct communion with the unseen Creator, 
b intended to be the great antagonist force to the con- 
stant pressure of the thmgs seen and temporal, it should be 
habitual and frequent. 

Domestic Prayer. As the relation sustained by parents 
and children, is the source of many and peculiar blessing ; 
as the relation involves peculiar responsibilities, in the ful- 
filment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar propriety in the acknowjedgment of God, 
m connection with this relation. The importance *o( this 
duty is specially urged upon us, by its effect upon the 
young. It associates with religion all the recollections of 
childhood, and all the sympathies of home. It gives to 
parental advice the sanction of religion, and, in after life, 
recalls the mind to a conviction of dutjr to God, with all 
the motives drawn from a father's care and a mother's 
tenderness. 

Sodal Prayer. Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings are the ^ft of God, it is meet that we snould, a.*< 
societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of ihc 
most important duties of the Sabliath day. It will, there- 
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lore, be moie folly treated of, iindv tint laadi of die 
sabiect 

Since prayer is the oSemg up of our deares, &e., widb 
a suitable temper of heart, it is manifest that the qi^stioo 
wnether a fonn of prayer, or extemporary prayer, diould 
be used, is merely ooe^of expediency, and has no conneo* 
tion with momls. We are und^ obligaticm to uae that 
which is of the greatest spiritual benefit to the individuaL 
Private piayer should, however, I think, be expressed m 
the words of the suppBcant himsdf. 

II. The duty of prayer. 

The duty of prayer may be seen fixxn the emJUiiom of 
Mr bebtgy Bndjrom the Hofy Seripturet. 

L The conditions of our being. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the fiitme, 
essentially dependent at the present and fi>r the fintoe, and 
are miserably smfiil. We need support, direction, happi- 
ness, pardon and purification. These can come fixxn no 
odier oeing than God, wIk> is under no obligadon to confor 
them upon us. What can be more manifestly i»oper, than 
that we should supplicate the Father of the universe for 
those blessings which are necessary, not only for our bap- 
]Mness, but tor our esdstence, and that we should receive 
every favor with a devout acknowledgment of the terms on 
which it is bestowed ? 

SL Inasmuch as we are sinners, and have forfdted the 
blessings which we daily receive, what can be more smta- 
ble, than that we should humbly thank that Almighty 
power, fiom whom comes such an bexhausdble supply d 
goodness, to us so utterly undeserving? and what more 
obligatory, than to ask the pardon of our Creator, for those 
sins of omission and of commission, with which we aie 
every hour justly chargeable? 

3. Specially is this our duty, when we reflect, that this 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God, is necessary 
to our happiness in our present state, and that the temper 
which it presupposes, is essential to our progress m vurtue. 

That such is the dictate of our moral constitmion, is 
evident fixxn the fict, that all men who b^ve any notion 
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of a Supreme Bcnug, under aoj drcumstanees, ackmml- 
edge it as a duty, and, in some form or othei, pit>fi»s8 to 
^cdse it. And be^des this, all men, even tbi> most 
abandoned and profligate, when in danger, pray most 
eagerly. Tins has been the case with men who, m health 
and sdety, scoff at religion, and ridicule the idea of moral 
oUigation. But it is evident, diat it can be neither more 
prop^ nor more suitable to pray when we are in danger, 
^an to pray at any other time ; for our relations to God 
ar3 always the same, and we are always essentially de- 
pendent upon him (or every thing, both temporal and 
sjHritual, diat we enjoy at the present, or hope for in the 
foture. It is surely as proper to thank God for those 
mercies which toe receive every nwmenty as to deprecate 
those judgmeTits by which we are accanonaUy alarmed. 

n. The duty of prayer, as taught in the Scriptures. . 

The Scriptures treat of prayer, as a duty arising so im- 
mediately out of our relations to God, and our obligations 
to lEm, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Every 
disposition of heart which we are commanded to exercise 
towards Grod, presupposes it. Hence, it is generally re- 
ferred to, incidentally, as one of which the obligation is 
already taken for granted. Precepts, however, are not 
wanting, m respect to it. I here only speak of the general 
tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1. It is expressljr commanded : " Pray mthouf ceasing.^^ 
**!% every thtng givmg thanks, for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus, concerning you." "i» all thrums ^ by 
prayer and supplicatbn, let your request be made knOMm 
imto Grod." Jrhil. iv, 6. ^^I exhort that supplications 
and prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks, be made 
fir oilmen; for this bFOod and acceptable in die sight Mf 
God, our SavicMT." 1 iSi. ii, 1—3. 

2. God declares it to be a principal condmon on whicJ- 
He will bestow fiivors . " V any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally^, and upbraidetk 
not, and it shaU be given him.^^ James i, 5. <^ Ask, and 
it shaD be given you ; sedc, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you: for every one that asKeth 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
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knocketh it shall be opened. Or, what man is there ol 
you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone , 
or, if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good giftS to your chi! 
dren, how much more shall your Father, that is in heaven^ 
give good tilings to them that ask him!** Matthew vii, 
7 — 11. Now, it is too obvious to need a remark, that 
God would not have connected so important consequences 
with prayer, unless He meant to inculcate it as a universal 
duty. 

3. The Scriptures nake the habit of prayer the maik 
of distinction between the righteous and the wicked ; be- 
tween the enemies and the fiiends of God. Thus, tlie 
wicked say : " What is the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him ? or, what profit shall we have, if we call upon Him ?" 
Job, xxi, 15. " The wicked, through the pride of his 
countenance, will not seek after God. God is not in all 
his thoughts." Psalms x, 4. On the contrary, righteous 
persons, those whom God approves, are specially designated 
as those who caU upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men, are, in the 
Scriptures, veiy abundant. In fact, a large portion of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises of those whom 
God has held up for our imitation. To transcribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large portion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answers to prayer of every kbd that can be 
conceived. There are examples of the successiiil prayer 
of individuals for temporal and for spiritual blessings, both 
for themselves and for others ; of mdividual prayers for 
nations, and of nations for themselves ; of hidividuals for 
societies, and of societies for individuals ; and, indeed, of 
men in all the circumstances in which they can be placed, 
for every blessing, and under every, variety of relation. 
Now, what God has, at so great length, and m so great a 
variety of ways, eucouragisd us to do, must be not only a 
privilege,, but a duty. 

In a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that our 
relation to God is infinitely nearer, and more universal, than 
that in which we can possibly stand to any oth^ being 



He aDovs us, whb the 8im[diei1y and confioeiioe of 
children, to unbosom all our cares, to make known aii our 
wants, and express all our thanks, with unreserved fieedom 
to Him. He assures us, that this exercise, and the temper 
from which it springs, and which it cultivates, is most ac- 
ceptable to Km. And, havmg thus condescended to 
humble Himself to our ntuation, He holds us as most 
ungrateiiil, proud, insolent and smful, if we venture to 
undertake any bus ness, or receive any favcnr, without hold* 
ing direct and child-like communion with Him. 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encourage* 
ment is given to prayer. We are there taught, that thoii^^ 
we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, yet 
we may ask and receive, for the sake of the Mediator. 
" Whatsoever ye shall ask the Famer in my name, He 
will give it you.'' The death of Christ is also held fiirtb 
as our special ground of confidence in prayer : ** He that 
spared not His own Son, but gave Him up fi)r us all, bow 
shall He not, with Km, fieely give us all things ?" And, 
yet more, we are informed, that it is the special office of 
the exalted Mediator, to intercede for us before the throne 
of (jod. Greater encouragements than these, to prayer, 
could notpossibly be conceived. 

UI. Tne uHUiy of prayer. 

Thfa may be shown,— 

1. From the nature and attributes of God : He would 
not I'^quure any thing of us which was not fixr our good. 

2. The utility of prayer b seen from the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already shown 
what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evident 
to every one, that the habitual exercise of these dispositions 
must be, in the nature of the case, in the highest degree 
beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer b also evident fron its connec 
tion with our n^ception of &v(ms frcHn God. 

1. In the government of thb world, God establbhen 
sucti connections between cause and eftct, or &:itecedent 
and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect right to 
do so. The fact, that one event b the antecedent of 
another involves not the supposition of any essential power 
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m t\m MModleiit, but mavriy ifae Mppptkion thai CM hm 
placed it b tbat vdatiao to soroclhing that is iq fallow. 

2. The b c rto m mem of fiivois is cne eyent. God has 
a light to ordab whateiror antecedent to this event be 
ftliooefis. We aie not cOiiipetent to say, of any seenl, that 
ii camiot be the antecedent to the bestowment of &von 
anv more than that lain eannot be the antecedent to thf 
growth of vegetation. 

S* Since, then, any event whatever may be the ante* 
cedent to any other event whatever^ we are, surely, not 
oonmelent to say tbBlprmftr canmi be the antecedent to 
the wtoumieni of fiivoiB, any more than to say this of 
any ttmig ^ae. It is, stuchr, to say the least of it, nt good 
m €my other aniecedeniy if Grod saw fit so to ordam. 

4. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must, there 
fape, delight in ano reward virtuous tempers, there is a 
manifest moral propriety b his roakbg these tempos the 
antecedent to his bestowment of blessbgs. Nay, we can- 
not conceive how he would be a righteous moral Governor, 
unless he did do so. And, hence, we see, that the suppo- 
skien that God bestows blessbgs b answer to praytt*, 
which he would not bestow on an^ other condition, itf not 
only not at variance with any of his natural attributes, but 
that it is even demanded by his moral attributes. 

5. But, basroucb as (jod has revealed to us the fiict, 
that this is the conditbn on which he bestows the most 
valiudble of his gifts, and as he has bound himaeU^ by bm 
pfonuse, to rewurd abundantly all who call upon him, the 
utility of prayer, to creabires situated as we are, is as man* 
ifisst as our necessities are urgent, both for time and for 
eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God, than just such a constitution as this. 
God promises fiivors b answer to pm^er ; but prayer, as 
we have seen, is one of the most efficient «neans of ipnh 
motbg our moral perfection ; that is, our highest happi- 
nen ; that is to say, God promises us favors, on conditions, 
which^b themselves, bvolve the greatest blessbgs which 
we coold possibly desne. Bishop Wihx)n b^utifully 
remarks, ^< How ffood is God, \ibo will not (xily give us 
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what we pny fiv, but will reward wfor gomg to AJWi and 
kjing our wanta before him P' 

ThBita man willy however, receive evay thing he asks 
far, and just as he ado for it, is bjr no means asserted, in 
an unlimited sense ; but only that which he prays for, in a 
atiict soise. Tnut pnyer « the offering up of our desires, 
m entire subjection to the will of God ; that is, desiring 
that he will do what we tek^ if He, b His infinite wisdom 
Mid goodness, sees that it will be best. Now, if we ask 
ifait, 0ur payer wiU he granted, for thus He has praoined 
to do for us. Hence, our prayen respecting temporal 
UesBings, are anaweied only contingently ; that is, under 
thb CGoditioa ; but our prayers respectbff spiritual bless* 
ings, are answered absohiteljr; for God has positively 
pranised to give His Holy SjMrit to them that ask nim. 

If God have allowed us thus to hdd the moat mtimate 
Kid iinieserved communaoo with Han; and if He have 
promised, on this condition, to support us by His power, 
to teach us by Ks wisdom, to puniy us by His Spirit, and 
to woric b us all those tempers which He sees will best pr&* 
paie us for the Ugbest state of future felictty, what can be 
OKwe ennohibg and more lovely than a prayerful life ? and 
what more ungratefol and sbful, than a life of thoughtless 
B fev er ence and impiety ? Is not the sbgle foot, of living 
without habitual prayer, a conclusive evidence that we 
have not the love of God b us ; that we are livbgb habV 
«d violatkn of every oUigalbn that hinds us looinr Alakar; 
and that we are, therefore, under the solemn condemnalMw 
afifia moat holy law? 



CHAPTER FOURTH 

THS OB8ESVANCB OF THE SABBATH. 

This is the second special means appcmited by our 
(Creator, for the nurpose of cultivating in us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, of the original tntltfii- 
turn of the Sabbath ; secondly, of the Motaic Sabbath , 
thirdly, of the Christian Sabbath: 

Althou^ the Sabbath is a positive institution, and, 
dierefore, the proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely from revelation, yet there are indications, in the 
present constitution, that periods of rest are necessary, both 
for man and for beast. The recurrence of night, and the 
necessity of repose, show that the principle of rest 
enters into the present system, as much as that of labor. 
And, besides, it is found that animals which are allowed one 
day in seven for rest, live longer, and enjoy better health, 
than those which are worked without intermission. The 
same may, to a considerable degree, be said of man. The 
late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length of life, and the ^ 
superiority of health which he enioyed over his political con- 
temporaries, mainly to his resolute and invanable observ* 
ance of the Sabbath day ; a duty which, unfortunately, they 
ton frequently neglected. 

I shall not go into the argument on this subject in detail, 
as the limits of the present work will not admit of it, but 
9hall merely give what seem to me the results. To those 
^ho wish to examine the question of tlie obligation of the 
Sabbath at laige, I would recommend the valuable treatise 
of Mr. J. J. Gumey, on the history, authority, and use of 
the Sabbath ; fitim which much of the present article is 
merely an abridgment. 

I. Of the onginalinstiiiiHon of the Sabbath. 

First The Divine authority for the institution of the Sab* 
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iiathy is fiwnd m 6enesi$ ii, 1 — 3. " Thus, the heavens 
wd the earth were finished, and all the liosts of them ; and 
cm the seventh day, God ended his work which He had 
made, and He rested on the seventh day fixun all his works 
which He had made. And God blessed tlie sevendi day. 
and sancdfied it ; because tliat m it He had rested fioni ali 
his work which God had created and made." 
Now, concerning this passage, we remark, — 

1. It was given to our first parents ; that is, to the whok 
kuuumraet* 

2. (jod hiessed it ; that is, bestowed upon it a peculiar 
olessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Such, surely, must be that day, which is given in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and prepare us for 
the happbess of heaven. He sanctified it ; that is. set it 
apart from a common to a sacred and religious use. 

3. The reasofi b a general one : God rested. This ha^ 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in the light 
of an example fiom God for all the human race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God sane 
tified it ; that is, the day The act refers not to any pai 
ticular people, but to the day itself! 

5. The object to be accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If it be moral cultivation. 

^ surely no people has ever existed who did not require such 
a means to render them better. 

Secondly* There are mdications that the hebdomadal 
division of time was observed by the patriarchs before the 
time of Moses, and that the Sabbath was regarded as the 
day for religious worship. 

1. Genesis iv, 3. ^^ And in process of time, it came to 
pass that Cam brought of tlie iruit of the ground an of!i;r- 
mg to the Lord." The words rendered "in process o< 
time," literally signify " at the end of days ; " or, " at tne 
cutting off of days ; " that is, as I think probable, at the 
dose, as we should say, of a section of days ; a very nal- 
iural expression for the end of a week. If tliis be the 
meaning, it would seem to refer to tba diviwo of time )iist 
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previously mentionedy and also to the use of Aas daj far 
reli^ous worship. 

2. Noah seems to have observed the same bebdomada] 
division of time. The command to enter into the ailc, was 
given seven days before the flood came. Genesis vu, 
4 — 10. So, he allowed seven days to elapse between the 
times of sending forth the dove. Genesis viii, 10 — l2. 
Now, I thiidL that these intimations show that this division 
of time was observed according to the original command ; 
and we may well suppose that witli it was connected the 
special tone for religious worslnp. Thus, also, Joseph 
levoted seven days, or a idiole week, to the mounung for 
nis father. 

3. The next menticm of the Sabbath, is diortly after the 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with mafma m the 
wildemess. Exodus xvi, 2^—30. As the passage is ot 
considerable length, I need not quote it. I would, how- 
ever, remark, — 

1. It occurs before the givmg of the law ; and, therefore, 
the obligatoriness of the Sabbath is hereby acknowledged^ 
irrespective of the Mosaic law. 

2. When first alluded to, it i^ spoken of as a thing 
known. God, first, without refemng to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the sixth day, the Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as on any other day. From 
this, it seems that the cfivision of time by weeks was known , 
and that it was taken for granted, that they would know 
the reason for the makmg of this distinction. In the whole 
of the narration, there is no precept given for the keeping 
of the day ; but they are reproved for not suitaUy keeping 
It, as though it were an institution unth wkidi they aught to 
have been familiar. 

Besides these, there are many indications in the earliest 
classics, that the Greeks and Romans observed the heb- 
(ioinadal division of time ; and, also, diat the seventh day 
.vas considered peculiarly sacred. This seems to liave 
jeen tlie case in the time of Hesiod. The same is 5U)>- 
nosed to have been the fact in regard to the northern na* 
inns of Ekuope, bom which wp ire immecfiately descended. 
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Hm bfimne* vJiieb fleeaas Batmtlljr to um from theM 
feds, isy that this kunkutioft was origiiially observed by the 
whole human race; and that it was transnutted, \^ith 
different degrees of care, by diffisfent nations, until the 
period of the oonunencement of our various historical 
recofda. 

From the above (ads, I diink we are warranted in the 
MHicludon, that the seventh day, or perhaps, generally^ the 
:$f^venth part ot lime, was originallv set apart lor a religious 
pu-pose by our Creator, for the whole human race ; that it 
was so observed by the Hebrews, previously to the giving 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, in the 
infancy of our race, universaL 

II. Tlie Mosaic Sabbath. 

The precept for the diservasce of the Sabbath, at the 
^ving of the law, is in these words: '^Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Sx days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy Gioil ; m it, thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daught^, nor thy man-servaat, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all th^ in them is, and rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it." Eacodm xx, IL 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several tlungs 
worthy of remark : 

1. It is found in the law of the leu comtmmdmmti^ which 
IS always referred to in the Scriptures, as c<»taining the 
smn of the moral precepts of God to man* Our Savior and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided dbtmction between 
moral and ceremonial observances, never allude to the law 
of the ten commandments b any other manner than as ol 
permanent and universal obligation. Now, I know of no 
reason which can be assigned, why tins precept should be: 
detached from all the rest, and considered as ceremamal^ 
when the whole of these, tak«i together, are allowed, by 
universal conseait, to have been quoted as moral precepU 
1^ Christ and his Apostles. Besides, our Savk>r expressly 
declares, that " the SabbaA teaa made for man,'' that is 
16 
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ibr roan m general, for the whole human race ; and eonae 
^uently, that it is binding upon the whole race, that is, thai 
It is a precept of universal obligation. 

2. The reasons given for observing it, are the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmuch fl« 
these reasons are, in their nature, general, we should 
natuitdly conclude that the obligation which it imposes, is 
universal. 

3. This conunandment is fi^quently referred to by the 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation ; the most solemn 
threatenings are uttered against those who profane it ; and 
tlie greatest rewards promised to those who keep it. See 
Isatah Ivi, 2 — 6 ; Jeremiah xvii, 24, 25 ; ^ehemiah xiu 
15—21. 

4. In addition to rest fifom labor, the meeting together 
^r worship, and the reading of the Scriptures, was made a 
part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall work 
oe done ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of rest ; a holy 
xmvocatum. Leniticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, Moses, of 
M time, hath, in every city, them that preach him^ being 
read in the sunagogues every Sabbath day. Acts xv, 21. 

Besides this reenaction of the Sabbath day, in the Mosaic 
law, there were special additions made to its observance, 
which belong to the Jews alone, and which were a part oi 
their civil or ceremonial law. With this view, otlier rea- 
sons were given for observmg it, and ottiei rites were added. 
Thus, for mstance, — 

1. It was intended to distinguish them fiom the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. Ecodm xxxi, 12 — 17. 

2. It was a memorial of their deliverance from Egypt. 
Deuteronomy v, 15. 

3. And, with these idews, the principle of devoting the 
seventh part of time, was extended also to years ; every 
seventh year bemg a year of rest. 

4. The violation of the Sabbath was punished with deatl 
by the civil magistrate. 

.Now, whatever is in its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever that purpose is accom- 
plished. Hence, these civil and ceremonial observances 
<*'eas6, with the termination of the Jewish polity ; while that 
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wiiicb 18 moral and umveisal, that which *^ was ma Je for 
man " and not specially for die Jews, remains as though 
the cerem<Hual observances had never existed. I think 
that this view of the subject is also confimied by the ex- 
ample and precept of Clinst, who gave directions concern* 
ii^ the manner m which the Sabbath was to be kept, and 
also was himself accustomed to observe the day kx* the 
purposes of religious worship. <' As his custom vmsj he 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
4o read:' Luke iv, 16. See also Matthew xii, 2— 13. 
When our Lord, also, m teaching the mode in which the 
Sabbath is to be kept, specifies what things it is laiwfid to 
do on the Sabbath day, he cleariy pioceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that it was lawful to do things on other days, which it 
would not be lawful to do on the SMath day. 

III. The Christian SMath. 

We shall consider here, 1st, The day on which the 
Chrisdan Sabbath is to be kept ; 2d. The manner b 
which it is to be kept. 

FiBST. The day on which the Christian Sabbath is to 
be kept. 

First. There are indications, from the facts which trans- 
pired oa that day, that it was to be specially honored under 
the new dispensation. 

1. Our Savior arose on that day from the dead, having 
accomplished the woric of man's redempdon. 

2. On this day he appeared to his Apostles, a week from 
nis resurrection, at which time he had his conveisation with 
Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occurred the feast of Pentecost, when 
the Spirit was in so remarkable a manner poured oat, and 
when the new dispensadon emphatically commenced. 

Second. That tne primitive Christians, in the days of the 
Aposdes, were accustomed to observe this day, as their day 
of weekly worship, is evident from several passages in the 
New Testament, and also from the eailiest ecclesiastical 
records. 

I. That the early disciples, in all places, were accus- 
lomed to meet statedly, to worship and celebrate the 
lord's Supper, is evident from I Connthians xi, 1, 14, 20 



at3, 40. And that these meetiiiei <weie w tho firat day a( 
the week, may be gathefed from 1 Cormihiam xvi, 1, 2. 

2. Thai diese lueetbgs were hetd on the fiist day of dw 
week, is also fiirtbei evident from Acts xx, &^11 ; wheie 
we aie inibnned, that in Tioas the Chnstians met on the 
Sist day of the week to break bread, (that is, to celebiale 
'.be Lord's Supper,) and to receiwe religbns in8tructian« 
From these passages, we see ihat diis custom had already 
become univeisd, not merely in the ae^borhood ef Jeiu- 
salem^ but throughout the regbns in which the Cfaristiaa 
religion was promulgated. 

3. Again, {Revehtians i, 10,) it is observed by John, 
^< I was in the Spint en the LorJPs day.*^ From tliis re* 
maik, it is probable that John kept this day with peculiar 
solemnity. It is certain that the day had already otnaiiied 
a particular name ; a name by which it has continued to be 
distmguished ki every subsequent age. 

B»de8 these allusions to the day from the New Testa- 
ment, there are various facts, bearing upon the subject, from 
uninspired historians, 

1. The early fatiiers frequently refer to this day, as the 
day set apart tat reli^Qus worship ; and allude to the differ- 
ence between keeping this day, and keeping the seventh, 
or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground of its b«ng the 
day d'our Savior's sesurrectbn* 

' 2. Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, remarks that the 
Christians " were accustomed, on a staied cioy, to meet be- 
fine day*li|^t, and to repeat among themselves a hjmn to 
Christ, as to a God, and to bind themselves, by a sacred 
obligatbn, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the con- 
trary, to abstain from thefts, robberies and adulteries ; also, 
not to violate their promise, or deny a pledge ; after which, 
it was their custom to separate, and meet agam at a pro- 
miscuous and harmless meal." It is needless here to remark 
the exact comcidenoe between this account from the pen ol 
a heathen magistrate, with the accoum ^veo of the keeping 
-)[ the day, in the passages where it is mentioned m the New 
Testament. 

3. That this stated day was the first day of the wedc, oi 
the Lord's day. is evident from another testimony. So wd! 
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knom.-n w«s fhe custom of the eari j ChfttCnns on thit sitb- 
\ecty tbftt the ordinaij questkm, jput hr thrir penoeators to 
rhe Christian martyrs, was, ''Hast uou kept the Tiratl^s 
day?^' Dmnmkim serfMuHl To which the usual an- 
9wer was, '^ I am a Christian r I cannot onk it" C%ru» 
tktmmmjttn: intermiHere non paaimu 

4 It .is, however^ manifest, that the Jews, who were 
itrongly inclmed to blend the rites of Moses widi the Chris- 
tian religion, at first kept the seventh day ; or, whst is very 
probable, at first kept both days. The Apostles declared 
diat the disciples of Jesus were not under obligation to 
observe theseventh day. See Colassiam ii, 16, 17. Now, 
as the observance of the Sabbath is a precept given to the 
whole human race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic law, as 
a moral precept ; as the authority of this precept is recog- 
nized both by the teaching and example of Ctuist and his 
Apostles ; as tlie Apostles teach that the keeping of the 
seeemh day is not obligatory; and as they did keep the 
^first day as a day otreSguna worship; it seems reasonable 
to conclude that they intended to teach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

5. From these comuderations, we feel warranted to con- 
clude that the first day of the week was aetualiy Icept by 
the inspired Apostles, as die Christian Sabbatii. Their 
example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of thu 
day is acceptable to God ; and we are, on this ground, at 
Ulurty to Tceep it as the Sabbath. If, however, any other 
p^son be dissatisfied with these reasons, and fieel under 
obligation to observe the seventh day, I see no precept in 
the word of Grod to fori)id him. 

6. If, however, as seems to me to be the case, botli days 
are allowable ; ttmt is, if I have soflkient reason to believe 
dial either is acceptable to Crod ; but if, by observing the 
first day, I can enioy more perfect Idsure, and sufi^ less 
intemiption, and thus better accomplish the object of tht^ 
day; and if, besides, I have the example of inspired 
Apostles in favor of this observance ; I should decidedly 
prefer to observe the first day. Nay, I should consider die 
shoice of that day as obligatory. For, if [ am allowed lo 
devote ather day to the worriup of God, it * sorely obliga* 

16 • 
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tory on me to wonhip God on that day on which I can 
best accomjdish the my object tor which the day was set 
apart. 

« If it be asked, when this day is to begin, I answer, that 
I presume we are at liberty to commence this day at the 
same time that we commence other days ; for the obvious 
reason, that thus we can generally enjoy the quiet of the 
Sabbath with less interruption. 

Secondly. Of the manner in which the Christian Sab^ 
bath is to be observed. 

The design for which the Sabbath was instituted, I sup- 
pose to be, to set apart a portion of our time for the unin- 
terrupted worship of God, and the preparation of our souls 
for eternity ; and, also, to secure to man and beast one day 
in seven, as a season of rest from labor. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids, — 

1. All labor of body or mind, of which the immediate 
object is not the worsmp of God, or our own religious im- 
provement. The only exceptions to this rule, are works of 
necessity or of mercy. The necessity, however, must be 
one which is imposed by the providence of God, and not 
by our own will. Thus, a stup, when on a voyage, may 
sail on the Sabbath, as well as on any other day, without 
vk>]ating the rule. The rule, however, would be violated 
by commencing the voyage on the Sabbatli, because here a 
choice of days is in the power of the master. 

2. The pursuit of pleasure^ or of any animal, or merely 
intellectual gratification. Hence die indulgence of oui 
appetites in such manner as to prevent us from free and 
buoyant spiritual contemplation, riding or journeying foi 
amusement, the merely social pleasure of visiting, the 
reading of books designed for the gratification of the taste 
01 of the imagination, are all, by the |«rinciples of the com- 
mand, forbidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to <iur charge. 

1. The labor of servants. Their soals are of as much 
value as our own, and they need the bei)e6t of this law as 
much as ourselves. Besides, if this portion of their time 
oe claimed by ourCreator, we have no right to purchase it, 
nor have they a right to negotiate it away. Woiks. ol 
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yeceaaty must, of course, be perfbnned ; but these sbauld 
be restricted within the limits prescribed by a conscientious 
regard to the object and design of the day. 

2. BnUes are, by the fixirth commandment, included in 
the law which ordains rest to all the animate creation. 
Tl»y need the repose which it grants, and they are en> 
tided to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoins the em* 
ployment of the day in Ac more solemn ana immediaU 
duties of religion. 

1. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditadon, prayer 
in private, and also the special instruction in religion of 
thoese committed to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins 
such domestic arrangements as are consistent with these 
duties. 

2. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. As the setting apart of a particular day to be univer- 
sally observed, involves the idea of social as well as per* 
sonal religion, one of the most obvious duties which it . 
imposes, is that of social worship ; that b, of meeting to* 
gether in societies, to return thanks for our social mercies, 
to implore the pudon of God for our social sins, and 
beseech His favOT for those blessings which we need as 
societies, no less than iis individuak. 

The impcntance of the religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, is seldom sufficientiy estimated. Ev^ attentive 
observei has remarked, that the violation of this command, 
by the young, is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
moral degeneracy. Religious restraint is fast losing its 
hold upon that young man, who, having been educated m 
the fear of God, be^ns to spend the Sabbath 4n idleness, 
or in amusement. And so, also, of communities. The 
desecration of the Sabbath is one of those evident mdica 
tions of that criminal recklessness, that insane love of 
pleasure, and that subjection to the government of appetite 
and passion, which f(»rebodes, that the '^be^nnmg of the 
end " of social happiness, and of true national prospentyi 
has anrived. 

Hence, we see bow imperative is the du^ of parentSi 
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md of IcgiriatorSy M ibis subject. Th^ b6t4 of €ffcry 
fimsiiy is obliged, by the eommffld of Ck>d, not oidy to 
honor this day hinoself, bot to use all the means in his 
power to secure the ohsammce of it, by all those oommitted 
to his charge. He is, thus, promoting not oidy his own, 
but also his cfaHdren's happiness; lor notlnng is a more 
sure antagonist force to all the aBurementB of vice, as 
nothing tends more strongly to fix in the minds of die 
young a conviction of the eidstence and attributes of God, 
thaii the solemn keeping of this day. And, hence, also, 
legislators are false to thek trust, who, either by the enact- 
ment of laws, or by th^ example, dkninish, in the least 
degree, in the minds of a people, the reverence due to thf I 
day which God has set apart for Himself. 

llie only question which remains, is the ibllowmg : 
Is it the duty of the civil magistrate to enf<xce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ? 

We are inclined to thmk not, and far the fidlowmg 



1. The duty arises solely fiom our relations to God, and 
not fiom our relations to man. Now, our duties to God 
are never to be placed within the contrcd of human legis* 
lation. 

2. If the citdl magistrate has a right to take cognizance 
of this duty to God, he has a right to take cognizance of 
every other. And, if he have a right to take cognizance 
of the duty, he has a right to prescribe m what manner it 
shall be mscharged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observ- 
ance of it altog^er. The concession of this right would, 
dierefare, lead to direct interference with hberty of con- 
science. 

3 The keeping of the Sabbath is a moral duty. Hence, 
if it be acceptably observed, it must be a voluntary service 
Buf the civil magistrate can never do any thing more than 
produce obedience to the external precept ; which, in the 
ri^ht of God, would not be the keeping of the Sabbath at 
all Hence, to allow the civil magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath, wouM be to surrender to him 
the control over the conscience, without attaining even the 
object for whidi the siofrender was made. 
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4. It by hcfwevetf the duty of the dvil magistrate, to 
protect every indEvidual in the undisturbed ri^t of wor- 
shippmg Crod as he pleases. This pioCectiony every in- 
dividual has a right to claim, and society is under obiigatioD 
to extend it. And, also, as this is a Idsuie day, and is 
liable to various abuses, the magistiate has a right to pre- 
vent any modes of gratification which would tend to distarb 
the peace of society. This right is acknowledged m reg- 
ulauons respeeting other days of Idsure or ngoicing ; and 
mere can be no reason why it should not be exercised m 
respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies e<|ually 
to societies, and to individuals. An mdividual is forbidden 
to labor on the Sabbath, or to employ another person to 
labor for him. The rule 'is the same, when applied to any 
number of mdividuals ; that is, to a society. Hence, a 
society has no right to employ persons to labor f(»r them. 
The contract is a violation of the Sabbatical hiw. It is on 
this ground that I ccMisidar the carrying of the mail on this 
day a social violation of the Chiistian SabtMtfa. 



PART IJ. 

CI;TIE9 to MAft. ^RICIPROCITT. AND BENEVO- / 

LENCE. 

DIVISION I. 

THE DUTY OP RECirROOITr.— GENERAL PRINCIPLE ILLITSTRATEOl 
AND THE DUTIES OP RBOIPROCITY CLAS8IPIED. 

It has been already observed, that our duties, to both 
God and man, are all enforced by the obligation of love to 
God. By this we mean, tliat, in consequence of our moral 
constitution, we are under obligation to love our fellow^nen, 
because they are our feUow-men ; and we are also under 
obligation to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love them by our Father who is m heaven. The nature 
of this obligation may be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Every child in a family is under obligation to love its 
parent. And every child is bound to love its brother, both 
because he is its brother, and, also, because this love is a 
duty enforced by the relation in which they both stand to 
their common parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other, is essen- 
tially the relation of equality ; not equality of condition^ 
hui equality of right. 

Every human being i^a distinct and separately account- 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and placed him unde* just such cir- 
cumstances for improving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth ; to another, 
intellect ; to another, physical strength ; to another, health ; 
knd to all in different degrees. In all these respects, tlie 
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immaii race presents a scene of the greatest possible diver- 
sity. So fiu* as natural advantages are concerned, we can 
scarcely find two individuals, who are not created under 
circumstances widely dissimilar. 

But, viewed m another light, all men are placed under 
circumstances of verfeet equality. Each separate indi- 
vidual is created with precisely the iame right to use the 
advantages with which God has endowed him, as every 
-other individual. This proposition seems to me in its 
nature so self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of argument. The only reason that I can conceive, on 
which any one could found a plea for inequality of right^ 
must be inequality of condition. But this can manifestly 
create no diversity of right. I may have been endowed 
with better eye-sight than my neighbor ; but this evidently 
gives me no right to put out his eyes, or to mterfere with 
his right to derive fiom them wlmtever of happiness the 
Creator has placed within his power. I may have greater 
muscular strength than my neighbor ; but ttus gives me no 
right to break his arms, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
ability to use them for the production of his own happmess. 
Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest con- 
.tiadiction. For the principle asserted is, that superiority 
of condidon confers supenority of right. But if this be 
true, then every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
coiiespondent superiority of right. Superiority in muscular 
strength must confer it, as much as superiority of mtellect, 
or of wealth ; and must confer it in the ratio of that supe- 
riority. In that case, if A, on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, have a right to improve lus own means of 
happmess, by diminishing those which the Creator ha.* 
given to B, B would have the same right over A, on the 

Sxmd of superiority of muscular strength ; while C wouk 
ve a correspondent right ovec them both, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely ; and thes* 
ri^ts would change every day, according to the relative 
HituaUon of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
is, m its nature, exclusive, all the men m the univeise have 
an ecKcluinve right to the same thing ; while the right of 
vnxj one absolutely annihilates that <£ every oth» 
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What k ifat mmmf of aMch aa asMbaB, I ktni it fo 
Withers to det^mine. 

But let m look al oiafl k another point of light. 

1. We find all men possetaed of die same appetites and 
passiona, that is, of the same desire fi>r external olgects, 
and the saiae capacity fiar leoeiving happiness firoia the grat- 
ificalion of these d«ures* We do not say that aU anen 
possess them all m an equal d^ree ; but only diat all men 
actually possess them all, and ^t their ha^^ess depends 
upon the i^iatification of them. 

2. These appedtes and passions are created, so 6r as 
they themselves are exchisively oonceraed, without limit. 
Gratification generally renden tiMm both moie intense and 
more numerous. Such is the case with the love of wealth, 
the love of power, the love of sensual pleasure, or with 
any of the others. 

3. These desires may be gratified in such a manner, as 
not to interfere with the right which every other man has 
over his own means of happbess. Thus, I ma^ gratify 
my love of wealth, by bdiistry and fira|ality, while I con- 
duct myself towards every other man with entiie honestjr 
I may gratify my love of science, widiout dkninishbg, m 
any respect, the means of Imowled^ possessed b^ anotto. 
And, on theother hand, I am created with the physical pau>er 
to gratify my desires, in auch a manner a$ to interfere with 
the right wluch another has over the means of happbess 
which God has ^ven him. Thus, I have a physical power 
to gratify my love oS property, by stealing the property of 
an<Hher, as well as to gratify it by earning property fin 
myself. I have, by the gift of speech, the physical power 
to rub the reputation of another, finr the sake of gradfybg 
my own love -of approbation* I luure the phyncal power 
to murder a man, tor the sake of uang his body to gntdfy 
my love of anatomical knowledge, ^d so of a thousand 
eases. 

4. And, hence, we see thai the rriadon b which humaa 
bebgs stand to each other, is the fiiUowbg: Every bdi- 
vidiial is created with a desire to aae the means of happi- 
ness which God has given him, b such a manner, as lia 
thinks will best promote ifaathappbeea ; and of tUs mamiei 
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ne is the sole judge. Every mdividual is endowdd with 
the same desires, which he may gratify in such a manner 
as wiU not interfere with his neighbor's means of happiness : 
but each individual has, also, th^ physical power of so grat- 
ifying his desires, as tvill interfere with the means of happi- 
ness which God has granted to his neighbor. 

5. From this relation, it is manifest that every man is 
under obligation to pursue his own happiness, in such man- 
ner only as will leave his neighbor in the undisturbed exer- 
cise of that common right which the Creator has equally 
conferred upon both, that is, to restrain his physical power 
of gratifying his desires within such limits uiat he shall in- 
terfere with the rights of no other being , because in no 
other manner can the evident design of tJie Creator, the 
common happiness of all, be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being, may be shown from 
several considerations: 

1. By violating it, the happmess of the aggressor is not 
increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; while, by 
obeying it, the greatest amount of happmess of which our 
condition is susceptible, is secured ; because, by obeying it, 
every one derives the greatest possible advantage from the 
gVis bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

2. Suppose any other nile of obligation ; that is, that a 
man is not under obligation to observe, with this exactitude, 
die rights of his neighbor Where shall the limit be fixed ? 
If violation be allowed \u a small degree, why not in a great 
degiee r and if he may interfere with one right, why not 
witii all f And, as all men come under the same law, this 
principle would lead to the same absurdity as that of which 
we have before spoken ; that is, it would abolish the very 
idea of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion of 
imrestrained desire. 

3. If it be said that one class of men is not under the ob 
ligation to observe this rule in its conduct towards anothei 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show that the 
second class are not men, that is, human bemgs ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the simple fact, that 
a being is a man, places him within the reach of tliese obli- 

17 
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gationS) and of their protection. Nay, more, suppose thv 
inferior class of bebgs were not truly men; if tney were in- 
teliigent moral agents, I suppose that we should be undei 
the same obligation to conduct ourselves towards tnem upoc 
the principle of reciprocity, I see no reason why an ange] 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with the means of happmess which God has con* 
ferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, therefore, supe- 
riority of rank would give to man no such power over an 
uif^rior species of moral and intelligent beihgs. 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given to 
every separate individual, control over those means of hap- 
piness which He has bestowed upon him, then the simple 
Suesdon is. Which is of the highest authority, this grant of 
3e Creator, or the desires and passions of the creature ? f(» 
these aro really the notions which are brought into collisicm. 
That is to say, ought the grant of God, and the will of 
God, to limit my desires ; or ought my desires to vitiate the 
grant, and set at defiance the will of God ? On thb ques* 
tion, a moral and mtelligent creature can entertam but one 
opinion. 

Secondly. Let us examine the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is in these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Two questions are here to be considered. First, To whom 
does this command apply ; or, in other words. Who is my 
neighbor? and, secondly. What is implied in the precept? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our Savioi 
himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan. Luke x, 
25 — 37. He there teaches us, that we are to consider as 
our neighbor, not our kinsman, or our fellow-citizen, or those 
to whom we are bound by the receptbn of previous kind- 
ness, but the stranger, die alien, the hereditary nadonal 
enemy ; that b, many as man ; any human being to whom 
we may in any manner do good. Every man is our netg-V 
hor, and, therefore, we are under obligat on to love evert 
man as ourselves. 

2. What is the import of the command to love such a on 
as ourselves? 
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Tbe verj lofweat meaning that we can assign to this 
Mecept, is as follows. I have already stated that God ha» 
bestowed upon every man such means of happiness, as, in 
his own sovereign pleasoie, he saw fit ; and that he haa 
given to eveiy man an equal light to use those means of 
happiness as each one supposes will best promote his own 
welt-bebg. Besides this, every one has an instinctive 
fiesire thus to use them. He cannot be happy unless this 
desire be gratified, and he is painfully conscious of injury, if 
this right be bterfered with. In this manner, he loves 
tumself. Now, in the same manner he is commanded to 
love his neighbor. That is, he is, by this precept, obliged 
to have the same deare that his ndghbor should enjoy, 
unmolested, the control over whatever God has bestowed 
upon him, as he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control 
hnnself ; and to feel the same consciousness of mjury when 
another man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, he would be just as 
unwilling to violate the rights of anothor, as he would be to 
suffer a violation o( his own. That this view of the sub- 
ject exhausts th^ command, we by no means assort ; but 
we think it evident that the language is capable of a no left^ 
cammrekenrive meanbg. 

The same precept is Expressed b other places, undei' 
another fisrm of language: ''All things whatsoever y« 
would that men should cb unto you, do ye even so unto 
them; for thb is the law and the prophets." Matthtm 
vii, 12. 

The words here, as b the fomier case, are ubed to de- 
lete a prbciple of universal obligatioii : ^^AM things whaU 
ioever ye would that men should do unto you, da ye even 
^ unto them." 

Tbe precept itself teadbes us to estimate the rights ol 
^lers by the consciousness of bdividual right b our own 
iK>9(»ns. Would we wish to know bow delicate a refund 
we are bound to entertain towards the control which God 
bas given to others over the means of happbess which He 
das granted to them, let us decide the ^estbn by asking 
Iiow tender and delicate is the regard wUcb we would wish 
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(hem to entertain towards us under simflar ciicumstances 
The decision of the one question, will always be the decis 
ion of the other. And this precept goes a step fiurther 
It renders it obligatory on every man to commence such s 
course of conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be the 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids us to demanci 
more than the law of reciprocity allows; it commands us 
always to render it; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imperative 
on us, while we urge upon him a change of conduct, to 
(:ommence by setting him the example. ^ And it really, if 
carried out to the utmost, would preclude our claim upon 
him, until we had ourselves first manifested towards him 
the very disposition which we demand towards ourselves. 
The moral beauty of this precept will be at once seen bj 
any one who will take the trouble, honestly, to generalise 
It. He will immediately perceive that it would always 
avert injury at the very outset; and, by rendermg both 
parties more virtuous, would tend directly to banish injuiy, 
and violence, and wrong, fiom the earth. 

Thirdly. This law of universal reciprofeity applies with 
the same force to communities as to individuals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in respect to each other ^ no othef rights than those of the 
individuals who constitute them. If it be wrong for one man 
to injure another man, it must be equally wrong for twr 
men to mjure two other men ; and so of any other number 
And, moreover, the grant of the Creator is in both cases 
under the same cm^umstances. God has bestowed upon 
nations physical and intellectual advantages, in every pos 
sible degree of diversity. But He has granted to them all 
an equal right to use diose advantages m such manner as 
each one may suppose will best conduce to the promotion 
of his own happiness. 

Hence it will follow, — 

1. That the precept applies as wmersaUy to nations as 
to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with each 
other ; whether powerfol with weak, or polite with rude, 
civilized witli savage, or intelligent with ignorant ; whichei 
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fiieiids with friends, or enemies with enemies ; aU are oound. 
by thf law of reciprocity, to love each other as themselves, 
and to do unto others, in all tkingiy whatsoever they would 
desire others to do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
iipon nations as upon mdividuals. Every nation is bound 
to exliibit as sensitive a regard for the preservation mviolate 
i»r the rigiits of another nation, as it exhibits for the preser- 
vation inviolate of its own rights. And sdll more, every 
nation is under the same obligation as every individual, to 
measure the respect and moderation which it displays to 
others, by the respect and moderation which it demands for 
itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, to set 
the 6rst example of entire and perfect reciprocity and 
fidelity. Were this course pursued by individuals and 
nations, the causes of collision would manifestly cease and 
the appeal to arms would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous and blood 
thirsty ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreaching, 
are as wicked and as disgracefol in the intercourse oi 
nations and societies, as in that of individuals ; and the tool 
of a nation or of a party, is as truly cont^fnpuble as the 
tool of an mdividual. The only distinction which I pei- 
ceive, is, that, in the one case, the instrument of dishonesty 
is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear the badge of nia 
infamy ; while, in the other case, even the ambiguous 
virtue of shame has been lost, and the man glories in the 
brand which marks him for a villain. 
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CLASSIFICATION OP THE DITITSS AKDUNIS PROM THE LAW Of 

ftficmocmr. 
The duties of reciprocity may be dirided into three 



Class 1. Duties to mcN^ as men* 

Class 2. Duties arising fbom trk coNSTiTimoir or 

tHS SEXES. 

Class 3. Duties arising from the constitution ct 
CIVIL society. 
Class I. Duties to men, as men. 
This includes Justice and Veracity. 
L Jiistiee, as it regards, 1. liberty. 

2. Property. 

3. Character. 

4. Reputation. 
n. Veradty. 1. Of the past and present. 

2. Of the future. 
Class 2. Duties arising from the constitution of 

THE SEXES. 

Including, 1. General duty of chastity. 

2. The law of marriage. 

3. The duties and rights of parents. 

4. The duties and rights of children. 

Class 3. Duties arising from the constitution of 
civil oociety. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

2. The mode in which the authcNrity of civd society m 
maintained. 

3. Of forms of government. 

4. Duties of magistrates. 
5 Duties of citizens. 



CLASS FIRST. 

JUSTICE AND VERACITT. 

jusnos. 

Justice, when used m a judicial sense, signifies that ten* 
[ler of mind which disposes a man to administer rewards and 
ffunishments according to the character uid actions of the 
ODJect. 

It is also used to designate the act by which this admin 
ibtration Is effected. Thus, we spesJc of a judge, who 
administers justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more ex- 
tensive signification. It is here intended to designate that 
temper of mind which disposes us to leave every oth« 
lieing m the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
happiness bestowed upon hinc by his Creator. It is, also, 
frequently used for the exhibition of this conduct in out- 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a proper respect 
for the rights of others, we say, he acts justly ; when he, 
m any manner, violates these rights, we say, he acts un- 



The most important means of happiness which God has 
placed in the pow^ of the individual, are, first, hts own 
PEKsoM ; second, propfhit : third, cHABJicTEit ; founb 

RBPITTATICN. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

PERSONAL LIBERTT. 
SECTION I. 

OF THE NATURE OF PERSONAL LIBERTST 

Evert human being is, by bis consdtutiQn) a separate, 
«ud distinct, and complete system, adapted to all the pur« 
puses of self-government, and responsible, separately, to 
God, for the manner in which his powers are employed* 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
connected with the physical universe, and by which thai 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants ; an under 
standing, by which truth b discovered, and by which means 
are adapted to their appropriate ends ; passions and de- 
sires, by which he is excited to action, and in the gratifica 
lion of which his happiness consists ; conscience, to point 
out the limit within which these desires may be rightfiilly 
gratified ; and a will, which determmes him to action. The 
possesion of these is necessary to a human nature, and it 
also renders every being so constituted, a distinct and inde 
pendent individual. He may need society, but every om 
needs it equally with every other one ; and, hence, all entei 
into it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
ndividual use these powers according to the laws imposed 
by his Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If he use 
diem in such manner as not to interfere with the use of the 
same powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbor, 
he is, as it respects his neighbor, whether that neighbor be 
an individual or the community, to be held guiltless. So 
[ong as he uses them within this limit, he has a right, so far 
as bis fellow-men are concerned, to use them, in the most ^ 
unlimited sense, siu> arbitrio, at his own discretion. His 
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yinL is his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need assign 
no other reason for his conduct, than his own free choice 
Within this limit, he is <ttill responsible to God ; but, withm 
this limit, he is not respon^ble to maUy nor is man reypon' 
nbk for him, 

1. Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own hodu 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. He may go where he willj 
and stay where he please ; he may work, or be idle ; he 
may pursue one occupation, or anoiiier, or no occupation at 
all ; and it is the concern of no one else, if he leave in* 
violate the rights of every one else ; that is, if he leave 
every one else in the undisturbed enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point, which is, in its 
nature, so evident upon inspection. If, however, any ad- 
ditional proof be required, the followbg considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every indi- 
vidual has an equal and ultimate right with every other 
individual, to the use of his body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happiness with which God has endowed 
Jiim. But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that one in- 
dividual has a right to the body, or mind, or means of 
happiness, of anodier. That is, suppose that A has a 
right to use the body of B according to his, that is, A's, wiU. 
Wow, if this be true, it is true universally ; hence, A has 
the control over the body of B, and B has control over the 
body of C, C of that of D, fee, and Z again over the 
body of A ; that is, every separate will has the ught of con- 
trol over some other body or intellect besides its own, and 
has no right of control over its own body or intellect. 
Whether such is the constitution of human nature, or, if 
It be not, whether it would be an improvement upon the 
present constitution, may be easily decided. 

And, if it be said, diat, to control one man's body by 
another man's will is impossible, for that every man acts as 
l*e will, since he cannot do any thing unless he will do it, 
It may be answered, that the term will is used here m a 
different sense from that intended in the preceding para- 
graph Every one must see, that a man, who, out of th» 
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various ways of employing his body, set befinre him by Att 
Creator, cliooses that which h^ prefers, is in a vety difiep- 
etit condition firom him who is debarred from all cbdcd, 
excepting that he may do what his fdlow-nian appoints, 
or eke must suffer what his fellow-man chooses to inflict 
Now, the true condition of a human being is that in \n hich 
his will is influenced by no other circumstances than those 
which arise from the constitution under which his Creat<ir 
has placed him. And he who for his own pleasure places 
his fellow-man under any other conditions of existence, is 
guilty of the most odious tyranny, and seems to me to 
arrogate to himself the authority of the Most High God. 

But it may be said that, in this case, the individual may 
become chargeable to the community. To this I answer, 
not unless the conmiunity assume the charge. If every 
man be left to himself, but is obliged to respect the rights of 
others ; if he do not labor, a remedy is provided in the laws 
of the system, — ^he will very soon starve; and, if he preifer 
starvation to labor, he has no one to Warae but himself. Whik 
the law of reciprocity finees him from die control of society, 
it discharges society from any responsibility for the result ot 
his actions upon himself. I know that society undertakes 
to support tbe indigent and helpless, and to relieve men in 
extreme necessity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men, who choose, have a ri^hl t6 
enter ; and, having entered into it, they are bound by it^ 
provisions. If they becoitie responsible for the support of 
the individual's life, they have a right over his power xd 
labor to an extent sufficient to Cover that responsibiBtf* 
And he who has become a member of such a society, h^ 
surrendered voluntarily his control over his body, to tkiM 
amount. But as he has done it ifobmtarily, such a con^ 
vention proceeds upon the concession, that the origi'nini 
right vests in the individual. 

2. The same remarks apply to the use of the intellect. 

If the preceding observations are just, it will follow, thai 
every man, within the limit before suggested, has a right to 
use his mtellect as he will. He may investigate, whatever 
nibjects he will, and in what manner soever he will, and 
"nay come to such conclusions a> his investigations may 
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teach, and may paUish those conclustoiis to those vvho are 
wffiing Id hear them, provided he mterfare with the happi- 
ness (S* no othar human being. The denial of this right; 
would lead to the same absurdities as m the former case. 

If it be said that the mdividual maj, by so doing, in 
volire himself in ener, and thus diminish his own happi- 
ness, the answer is at hand, namely, lor this the constitutiou 
of things providps its appropriate and adequate punishment 
He who imbibes error, suffers, in his own person, the con» 
sequences of errcH', which are misfortune and loss of 
respect. And, besides, as, for his happiness, society is not 
in this case re^ionsible : there can be no reason, derived 
fiom ^ canidderation ot hit kappine$iy why society should in- 
terfoe with the (tee use of this instniment of happiness, which 
the Creator has intrusted solely to the individuaJ himself. 

But, it may be asked, has not society a right to oblige 
men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual cultivation ? 
I answer, m^i have a right to form a society upon such 
can<fitions as diey please ; and, of course, so to form it, 
that it riiall be necessaty, in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for the individual to possess a certain amount of knowledge. 
Havinf fonned sudb a society, every one is bound by its 
provisions, so long as he remains a member of it ; and the 
ea&xcmg of its provisions upon the individual, is no more 
than obligi]^ him to do what he, for a sufficient considera- 
tion, volunt^riiy ctmtracted to do. And society may right* 
iiilly enfocce tbk provision m ^ther of two ways : it may 
eidier w'itUiold fiom every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge, the benefits of citizenship ; or ebe it may 
grant these l^efits to every one, and oblige every one to 
possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this case, 
there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same require* 
mentis are made of all, and every one receives liis full 

Siuvalent, m the results of the same law upon others. 
ore than this, the mdividual could not justly require. He? 
could not jusdy demand to be admitted to rights which 
presuppose certain mtellectual attainments, and which car 
only be, with safety to others, enjoyed by those who have 
made these attainments, unless he be willing to confonn to 
the condition necessary to that enjoymoit. 
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3. I have thus &x considered man only in his relations tr 
the present life. So far as I have gone, I have endeavored 
to show that, provided the individual interfere not with the 
rights of others, he has a right to use his own body and 
mind as he thiDJj:s will best promote his own happiness; 
that is, as he will. But, if he have this right, within these 
limits, to pursue his present happiness^ how much more 
incontrovertible must be his right to use his body and mind 
in such manner, as he supposes will best promote his 
eternal happiness ! And, besides, if, for the sake of his 
own happmess, he have a right to the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of whatever God has given him, how much more is 
he entitled to the same unmolested enjoyment, for the suke 
of obeying God, and fulfilling the highest obligation of 
which he is susceptible ! 

We say, tlien, that every man, provided he does not i*i- 
terfere witli the rights of his neighbor, has a right, so far a^ 
his neighbor is concerned, to worship God, or not to wor 
ship bun ; and to worship him in any manner that he will , 
and that, for the abuse of this liberty, he is accountable 
only to God. 

If it be said, that, by so doing, a man may ruin his own 
soul, the answer is obvious; for this ruin, the individual 
himself, and not society^ is responsible. And, moreover, 
as religion consists in the temper of heart, which force can 
not affect, — ^and not in external observance, which is all 
that force can a&ct, — no application of force can change 
our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in question. AH 
application of force must then be gratuitous mischief. 

To sura up what has been said, — all men are created 
with an equal right to employ tlieir faculties, of body or 
of mind, in such manner as will promote their own hap- 
piness, either here or hereafter ; or, which is the same thing, 
every man has a right to use his own powers, of body or of 
aiind, in such manner as he will ; provided he do not use 
them in such manner as to intetfere with the rights of Iiis 
neighbor. 

The exceptions to this law are easily defined. 

I. The firat exception is in the case of infancy. 

By the law of natare a parent is under obligation to 
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^pport his child, and is responable for his actions* He 
has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility exists. He is under obligation to 
render that child a suitable member of the community ; and 
this obligadcm he could not discharge, unless the physical 
and intdlectual liberty of the child were placed withm his 
power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during mfimcy, 
he has, probably, by the law of nature, a right to his ser- 
vices during youth, or for so long a period as may be 
sufficient to msure an adequate remuneration. When, 
however, this remimeration is received, the right of the 
parent over the child ceases for ever. 

3. This right he may, if he see fit, transfer to another, as 
in the case of apprenticeship. But he can transfer the right 
for no longer time than he holds it. He can, therefore, 
negotiate it away for no period beyond that of the child's 
minority. 

4. A man may transfer his right over his own labor for 
a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent. But this 
transfer proceeds upon the principle that the original right 
vests in himself, and it is, therefore, no violation of that right. 
He has, however, no ri^ht to transfer the services of any 
other person except his child ; nor of his child, except 
under die limitations above specified. 

In strict accordance with these remarks, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, " We hold these truths to be self-evident : thai 
all men are created ecjual ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain malienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happmess." That the 
equality here spoken of is not of the means of happiness, bui 
in the right to use them as we will, b too evident to need 
illustration. 
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SECTION II. 

MODES IN WHICH PERSONAL LIBE&T7 HAY BE VIOLATED. 

Peisonal liberty may be vblated m two ways : 1. By the 
Inifividual ; 2. By society. 

Part Fibst. Of the tnoladon ofpenonoi liberty h^ the 
iNBiTiDnAL. The most conunoo violation of persouariil>erty , 
under this head, b that which exists in the case of Dames^ 
tic SUwery. 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that die 
master has a right to control the actions, physical and in- 
tellectualy of the slave, for his own, that is, the master's, 
mdividual benefit; and, of course, that the happiness of the 
master, when it ccxnes in competition with die happiness 
of the slave, extinguishes m the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes^ at b^, that the reladon between master and 
slave, IS not that which exists between man and man, but 
IS a modification, at least, of that which exists between 
man and the bnites. 

Now, this manifesdy supposes that the two classes of 
bebgs are created with dissimilar rights : that the mastei 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by the 
slave ; and that the slave has no rights at all ov^ the means 
of happiness which God has given him, whenever these 
means of happmess can be rendered avdlable to the service 
of the master. It supposes diat die Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual and moral 
actions of as man^ odier human beings as by purchase he 
can bring within his physdcal power; and that one human 
bebg may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the happiness of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pn>' 
moting his own. 

Slavery thus violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physicalj mtenedual, and moral being. 

1. It purports to give to the master a right to control the 
phyiicatlBbor of the slave, not for the sake of the happinesi 
of the slave, nor upon terms mutually satis&ctory to the 
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partes, bat Ibr the sake of the happness of the master. 
It subjeets tne amount ci tabor, ana the kind of labor, and 
the lemitneratkm br labor, en^x^j to the w31 of the one 
party, to ibe entire exclunon of the will of the other party. 

9. But if dus ii|fat in the master ov'er the slave be con 
ceded, there are of course conceded with it all other lights 
necessny to insure its possesanon. Hence, inasmuch as tbe 
slave can be held in this confition only while he remains m 
u stat6 of companetive mental hnbecHhy, it supposes the 
master to have the right to control his intellectual develop- 
ment, just as iar as may be neceasaiy to secure entire sub* 
jection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no right to 
use his intellect for die production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may be consistent 
'^th his master^s profit. 

9. And, moreover, masmuch as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of his duty to Crod could not be freely made 
without the acqiusition of other knowledge, which might, 
if universally cBmised, endanger die cont^ of the master, 
slavery supposes the master to have the right to determine 
how much knowledge of bis do^ a slave shall obtain, 
the maimer m which he shall obtam it, and die manner in 
which he shall (fischarge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to Ood, entirely to the wiU of man ; and this for the 
sake of pecuniary iptcRx. It lenders die eternal happiness 
of the one party subservient to the temporal happiness of 
the other. And this principle b commonly recognized by 
the laws of aD slave-holditig countries. 

If argument were necessary to show that such a ^rstem 
as diis must be a:t variance with the ordinance of God, it 
might be easily drawn from the effects which it produces 
bodi upon morab and upon noHcnal weabh. 

1. Its effects must be disastrous upon the moraU of bod* 
partitss. Bv presentmg objects on whom passbn may be 
initiated without resistance and widiout re(£ress, it tends to 
cultivate in the master, pride, anger, cruelty, seUSshness and 
licentiousness. By accustoming the slave to sulyect his 
nioral principles to die ^U of anodier, it tends to abolish in 
bim au moral ^tinctions ; and thus fosters m him lying, 
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•dt^eity hypocrisy^ dishonesty, and a wiQingness to yield 
himself up to minister to the appetites of hb master. That 
in all slave-holdbg countries there are exceptions to this 
remark, and that there are principles in human nature 
which, in many cases, limit the effects of these tendencies, 
may he gladly admitted. Yet, that such is the tendency 
of slavery, as slavery^ we thmk no reflecting person can 
for a moment hesitate to allow. 

2. The effects of slavery on national wealthy may be 
easily seen from the foJowmg considerations : 

1. Instead of imposmg upon aU the necessity of labor, 
it restricts the number of laborers, that is, of producers, 
within the smallest possible limit, by rendering labor dis- 
graceful. 

2. It takes from the laborers the natural stimulus to 
labor,^ namely, the desire m the individual of improving 
his condition ; and substitutes, in the place of it, that 
motive which is the least operative and the least constant, 
namely, the fear of punishment without the consciousness 
of moral delinquency. 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from both parties, the 
disposition and the motives to Jrugality. Neither the 
master learns frugality from the necessity of labor, nor 
the slave from the benefits which it confers. And hence, 
while the one party wastes from ignorance of the laws of 
acquisition, and the other because he can have no motive 
10 economy, capital must accumulate but slowly, if mdeed 
•t accumulate at all. 

And that such are the tendencies of slavery, is manifest 
from observation. No country, not of great fertility, can 
long sustain a large slave population. &>ils of more than 
ordinary fertility cannot sustain it long, after the first rich- 
ness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence, slavery in 
this country is acknowledged to have impoverished man) 
of our most valuable districts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migrating fiom the older settlements, to those new and 
untitled regions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 
of vegetation has formed a soil, whose productiveness may, 
for a while, sustab a system at variance with the laws of 
nature. Many of our fi:ee and of our slave-holding States 
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were peopled at about tbe same time. The slaTe-holdiiig 
States had every advantage, both m soil and climate, ovet 
their neighbors. And yet the accumulation of capital has 
been greatly m fitvor of the latter. If any one doubt 
whether this difference be owing to the use of slave labor, 
let him ask himself what would have been the condition of 
the slave-holding States, at this moment, if they had been 
inhabited, from the beginning, by an industrious yeomanry ; 
each one holdmg his own land, and each one tlmig it with 
the labor of his own hands. 

But let us mquire what is the doctrine of revelation on 
this subject. ^^ 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically 
opposed to slavery. Thgr are, Thou shalt love thy 
netghbar as thysdj] and aU things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them^ 

1. The application of these precepts is universal. Our 
neighbor is every one whom we may oen^. The obliga 
tion respects au things whatsoever. The precept, then, 
manifesdy, extends to men^ as men, or men in every conr 
dition ; and if to aU things whatsoever, certainly to a thing 
so important as the right to personal liberty. 

2. Agam. By this precept, it is made our duty to cuerish 
as tender and delicate a respect for the right which the 
meanest individual possesses over the means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own 
right over our own means of happiness, or as we desire any 
other individual to cherish for it. Now, were this precept 
obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not m fact exist tor 
a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of the one is 
the endre equalit^ of right ; that of the other, the entire 
absorption of^the rights of one in the rights of the other. 

If any one doubt respecting the beanng of the Scriptuiv 
precept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw 
additional light upon the subject. For instance, — 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow 

Die to derive my support fix)m a system, which extorts 

labor from my fellow-men, without allowing them any voice 

in the equivalent which they shall receive ; and which can 

18* 
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only be sustained by keeping them in a state of meutal 
degradation, and by shutting them out, in a great degree, 
from the means of salvation ? 

2. Would the master be willing that another person 
should subject turn to slavery, for the same reasons, and on 
the same grounds, that he holds his slave m Ixmdage ? 

3. WoSd the gospel allow us, if it were m our power, 
to reduce our fellow-cidzens of our own color to slavery ? 
But the gospel makes no distinction between men on die 
grouhd of color or of race. God has made of one blood all 
the nations that dwell on the earth. I think that these 
questions will easily ascertain the gospel principles on this 
subject. 

But to this it is objected^ that the gospel never forbids 
slavery ; and, still more, that, by prescribmg the duties of 
masters and servants, it tacidy Mows it. This objection 
is of sufficient importance to deserve attentive consid- 
eration. 

The following will, I think, be considered by both par- 
ties a fiiir statement of the teaching of the New Testament 
on this subject. The moral principles of the gospel are 
directly subversive of the prmciples of slavery ; but, on the 
other hand, the gospel neitker commands masters to manumit 
their slaves, nor authorizes slaves to free themselves from 
their masters ; and, also, it goes fiirther, and prescribes the 
duties suited to both parties m their present condition. 

First. Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see, 
be sufficient for the argument. For if the gospel be dia- 
metrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be 
opposed to xhe practice of slavery ; and, therefore, were die 
prmciples of tne gospel fiilly adopted, slavery could not 
exist. 

Secondly. 1. 1 suppose that it will not be denied, that God 
has a right to inform {^ of his will m any manner that he 
pleases ; and that the intimation of his will, m what manner 
soever signified, is binding upon the conscience. 

2. Hence, (rod may make known to us his will either 
direcdy or mdirecdy ; and if that UfiU be only distinctly sig- 
nified, it is as bmding m the one case as in the other 
Thus, he may, in express terms, forbid a certam course ol 
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edbdact; this is lcnbid<Bn| it Hredbf; or 6b€i he mav 
eommanQ certain duties, or impose certain obli|;atioiis, whh 
which that course of ccmduct is manifestly mcoosistent; 
tills is fixhiddmg it indireeify. It is sufficient, m either 
case, in order to constitute the obligation, that the will of 
God be known. 

3. The q[uesdon, then, resolves itself into this: Has God 
imposed obhgatioiis upon men which are inconsistent with 
the existence of domestic alayery? That he has, may, I 
tintik, he eafflly shown. 

o. He has made it our duty to prcxdum the pospel to 
all men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If 
it be our duty to proclaim the gatpd to eyery creature, it 
^ must be our duty to gke to every creature every means ior 
attaining a knowledge of it ; and, yet more imperatively, 
not to {Mace any obsUu^les m the way of thrir attaining that 
knowledge. 

h. He has taught us, that the wtgv^ai relation is estab- 
lished by himself ; that husband and wife are jcnned together 
by God ; and that man may not put them asunder. The 
marriage contract is a contract for life, and is cBssoluble 
only for one cause, that of conjugal infidelity. Any s^^tem 
that interferes with tins contract, and claims to make it any 
thiiig else than what God has made it, is in vblation ot 
his law. 

c. God has established the parental and fiUal relations, 
and has imposed upon parents and children appropriate and 
pectdiar duties. The child is bound to honor and obey 
the parent ; the parent to support and educate the child, 
knd to bring him up in the nurture and admcHiiticMi of the 
Lord. YTtCti thes^ rdations and obfigations, no created 
bemg has a right to mterfere. A system which claims 
JBLutiiority to sever these relations, and to annihilate these 
obligations, must be at variance with the will of God. 

4. Tliat tiie Christian reli^^ does establish these rela- 
ticms, and impose these obligations, will not, I think, be 
deputed. Now, they either are, ox are not, mconsistent 
wim the existence of domestic slavery. If they are mcon* 
aistent with the existence of slavery, then slavery is indi' 
recthf firhidden by the Christian reu^on. If they are noi 
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mcmifflsteiit with it, then/ that interference with them, 
which slavery exercises, is as uncalled for as it would be 
in any other case; and is the infliction of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizmg misery. And, as 
we have before sud, what is mdirecdy f<»foidden in the 
Scripture, is as indy forbidden as though it were directly 
forbidden. 

But it may be asked. Why was this manner of forbidding; 
It chosen m preference to any other? I reply that this 
question we are not obliged to answer. It is enough for us 
to show that it b farbtdden. It b thb which establbhes 
the obligation, and thb obligation cannot be m the least 
affected by the reason which may be given, for the 
manner in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 

The reason may &e, that slavery b a social ev3 ; and 
that, in order to eradicate it, a change must be effected in 
the society m which it exbts, and that thb change would 
De better effected by the mculcaUon of the principles them- 
selves which are opposed to slavery, than by the inculca- 
don of a direct precept. ProbaBly all social evils are thus 
most success&lly remedied. 

We answer, again, thb very course which the gospel takes 
on thb subject, seems to have been the only one that could 
have been taken, in order to effect the universal abolition of 
slavery. The gospel was designed, not for one race, or for 
one time, but for all races, and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of thb form of evil for that age alone, 
but for its universal abolition. Hence, the important 
object of its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every p3ii 
of the known world; so that, by its universal dimision 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peace&lly 
modify and subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus, 
without violence, work a revolution m the whole mass of 
mankind. In thb manner alone could its object, a univer- 
sal moral revolution, have been accomplbhed. For, if it had 
forbidden the evil, instead of subvertmg the principle ; if it 
had proclaimed die unlawfolness of slavery, and taught 
Slaves to resist the oppression of their masters ; it would 
instandy have arrayed the two pardes m deadly hostili^, 
throughout the civilized world: its announcement would 
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have been the signal of servile war; and the very name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitadons of universal bloodshed. The met, under these 
circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid slavery, at 
fords no reason to suppose that it does not mean to pro- 
hibit it ; much less does it affi>rd ground for belief, that 
Jesus Christ intended to authorize it. 

3. It is important to remember that two grounds of moral 
obligation are distmctly recognized in the gospel. The 
first is our duty to man, as man ; that is, on die ground of 
die relation which men sustain to each other : the second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of God ; that is, on the 
ground of the relation which we all sustain to God. On 
diis latter ground, many thmgs become our duty which 
would not be so on the fomier. It is on this ground, tliat 
we are commanded to return good for evil, to pray for them 
that despiteiiilly use us, and when we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also the other. To act thus is our duty, 
not because our fellow-man has a right to claim this course 
of conduct of us, nor because he has a right to inflict injury 
upon us, but because such conduct in us will be well pleasing 
to God. And when God prescribes the course of conduct 
which will be well pleasing to him, he by no means ac- 
knowledges the right of abuse in the injurious ^peison, but 
expressly declares. Vengeance is mine, and Iwitl npay it, 
saith the Lord. Now, it is to be observed, that it is precise- 
ly upon this latter groimd, that the slave is commanded to 
obey his master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe- 
dience to parents, because it is right ; but because the cul 
tivation of meekness and forbearance under injury, will be 
well pleasing unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to be obedient to their own masters, ^^in singleness of 
heart, €u unto Christ ;" " doing the ufUl of God from the 
heart, widi ^Dod will doing sendee €u to the Lord, and not 
to men.^* Eph. vi, 5 — ^7. " Servants are commanded to 
count their masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
Ood and his doctrine be not blasphemedJ^ 1 Tim. vi, 1 
"Eixhort servants to be obedient to their own masters," 
&c., " that they mmi adorn the doctrine of God our Savior 
m aff things.^* T^itus iii, 9. The manner in which the 
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^nty of serwits or dam is incidcatied} therefiffe» a0iiid|. 
no gcound for the ipssatipn, tbat the gospel s^uthoiizfis od9 
man to hold another in boodi^y w^ more than the com 
mand to h(mor the ]png» when tliat king was Nero, author 
ized the tyranny of the emperor ; or than the command to 
turn the other cheek, when ope is smitten^ justifies the 
infliction of violence by an injuiious man** 

In a wordy if the gpspel rule of conduct be direc^jr at 
variance with the existence of slaveiy; if the rdations 
which it establishesiy and the obligations which it enforces, 
are inconsbtent with its existence ; if the manner m which 
it treats it, b the only manner in which it could attempt its 
utter and univ^sal ei^temunatiQn ; and if it inculcates the 
duty of slaves on principles which have no connection with 
the question of the right of .masters over them ; 1 think it 
must be conceded that the precepts of the gospel m no 
manner countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery. 

Before cloang this part of the subject, it may be proper 
to con^der the question, What b the duty of masters and 
slaves, under a condition of society in which slavery now 
exbts? 

L As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show^i 
if it be at variance with our duty both to Grod and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked, When ? I ask again, 
When shall a man begin to cease dcnng wrong ? Is not the 
answer always, hnxn^diately 7 If a man b mjuring U5, do 
we ever doubt as to the time when he ought to cease? 
There is then no doubt in respect to the time when we 
ought to cease mflicting injiiry upon others* 

But it may he said, immediate abolition would be the 
jreate^t possible injury to the slaves themselves. They are 
not competent to self-government. 

Thii is a question of fact, which it b not wUhin the prov- 
ince ot' moral philosophy to decide. It very likely may be 

* I have retajimed th0 above poiraemph^hough 1 eonfess tliat the m 
marks of Professor Taylor, of thie Union Theolog[ical Seminary of Vir 
jjrima, have led me seriously to douht whether t& distinction to whioli 
It allodes is sustained by t& New Testament. 
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90. So &r as I know, the facts are not sufficiently known 
tc warrant a fiill opbion on the subject. We will, there- 
lore, suppose it to be the case, and ask, What is the duty 
of masters under these circumstances 1 

1. The situation of the slaves, in which this obstacle to 
their emancipation consists, is not by their oxm act, but by 
the act of their masters ; and,'tl]erefore, tlie masters arc 
bound to remove it. The slaves were brought here with- 
out their own consent, they have been continued in theii 
present state of degradation without their own consent, and 
they are not responsible for the consequences. If a man 
have done injustice to his neighbor, and have also placed 
impediments in tlie way of remedying that injustice, he is 
as much under obligation to remove the impediments in the 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it otherwise, 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
the most atrocious injury mnocent and nght. 

2. But it may be said, this cannot be done, unless the 
slave is held in bondage until the object be accomplished. 
This is also a question of fact, on which I will not pretend 
lo decide. But suppose it to be so, the question returns, 
What then is the duty of the master ? T answer, supposing 
such to be the fact, it may be the duty of the master to hold 
tlie slave ; not, however, on the ground of right over him 
bvt of obligation to him^ and of obligation to him for the 
}/ttrpo5e of accomplishing a particular and specified good 
And, of course, he who holds him for any other purpose, holds 
hirn wrongflilly, and Is guilty of the sin of slavery. In \ht 
mean while, he is innocent in /iw^ so far is he, in the fear ol 
God. holds the slave, not for the good ol the master, but for 
the good of the slave, and witli the entire and honest intendon 
of acccnnplishing the object as soon as he can, ^d of libera- 
ting the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. He 
thus admits the slave to equality of right. He does unto 
another as he would that another should do unto him ; and, 
thus actmg, though he may inform hold a fellow-creature 
in bondage, he is in fact innocent of the crime of violation 
of liberty. This opinion, however, proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the facts are as above stated. As to the 
question of fact, I do not feel competent to a decision. 
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n. The duty of slaves is also explicidy made known in 
the Bible. Tney are bound to obedience, fidelity, sub- 
mission, and respect to their masters, not only to the good 
and kind, but also to the unkind and fioward ; not, hdw 
over, on the ground of duty to mariy but on the ground of 
diuy to God, This obligation extends to every thing but 
matters of conscience. When a master commands a slave 
to do wrong, the slave ought not to obey. The Bible 
does not, as I suppose, authorize resistance to injury ; but it 
commands us to refuse o'bedience in such a case, and suffer 
the consequences, looking to God alone, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth. Actmg upon these principles, the slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit 
a sublimity and purity of moral character, which, in the 
condition of the master, is absolutely unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, but that it also provides the only method in which, 
after it has once been established, it may be abolished, and 
that with entire safety and benefit to both parties. By in- 
stilling the right moral dispositions into the bosom of the 
master and of the slave, it teaches the one the duty of re- 
ciprocity, and the other the duty of submission ; and thus, 
without tumult, without disorder, without revenge, but, by 
the real moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towaixls each other intended by their Creator. 

Hence, if any one will reflect on these facts, and remem- 
ber the moral law of the Creator, and the terrible sanctions 
by which his laws are sustained, and also the provision 
which in the gospel of reconciliation, He has made for re- 
moving this e^ after it has once been establbhed ; he must^ 
*I thbk, be opnvmced of the imperative obligation which* 
rests upon him to remove it without the delay of a moment 
The Judge of the whole earth will do justice. He heara 
the cry of the oppressed, and he will, in the end, tenibly 
vindicate right. And, on the other hand, let those who 
suffer wrongfully, bear their sufferings with patience, com- 
mitting their souls unto him as unto ^faithjid Creator, 

Part II. The right of personal bberty may be violated 
oy Society. 

As the right to use the means of happmess which God 
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bm given faim m such maimer as he will, f lovided he do 
not vkdate the oorrespondii^ rights of odiers, is confened 
upon the mdividual by his Creator, it is manifisst that no 
being but the Creator can rightly restrict it. The individual 
« jist as truly, in this sense, independent of society, as he 
IS of individmls. Society is composed of mdividuals, and 
can have no odier rights than the individuab of which it is 
cxmipoeed, cmly in just so far as the individual voluntarily, 
Bnd for an equivalmit, has conceded to it, m given and lim- 
ited respects, some of the rights of which he was origiiiall}' 
possessed. Whenever society interferes with these original 
rights, unless in the cases in which they have been volun- 
ts^ly ceded, then the right of peisonal liberty is violated 
Thus, the Declaration of Independence, above quoted, aftei 
having asserted the universality of the equahty of men. 
by virtue of their creation, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with ceitam inalienable rights, among whk^h 
wte life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, proceeds to 
state, '^ that, to secure these rights, governments were insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers book the con- 
ient of the governed ;" (that is, by the concession of the 
mdividual to society ;) " mat, when any form of govomment 
Decomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to aker or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation in such principles, find organizing its 
powers in such fcmn, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.'' 

SociETT may^ violate the personal rights of the mdividual. 

1. By depriving him uniusdy of his plwtieal liberty^ or 
any of Ins means of physical happbess. This is done, &9t, 
whenever any individual is imjNisoned or punished, except 
for crime. 

2. 'Whenever, although he may have been guilty of 
erime, he b imprisoned or punished without a fair and im- 
partial trial ; for, as every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he shsdl have been proved to be guUty, to imprison oi 
mfAest him without such pffoof is to imprison or molest him 
while he is bnocent. This i-emark, however, does act 
apply to the detention of prisoners in order to trial. The 
ffetention ic this case is not for the purposes of piuiishmen% 
19 
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but simply to prevent escape, and as a necessary means foi 
the execution of justice. It is also no injustice ; for it is a 
power over their persons which the mcuviduals have, kjf 
mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as every mdividual has the right to go where 
he pleases, under the limitations above specified, this right 
is violated, not merely by confining him to a particulai 
place, but also by forbidding his going to any particulai 
place within the limits of the society to which he oelongs, 
or by forbidding him to leave it when and how he pleases 
As liis connection with die society to which he belongs is a 
voluntary act, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
should leave it ; and the free exercise of this will cannot, 
without injustice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words : " Let no freeman 
be imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any manner 
mjured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than by tlif 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 
And the full enjoyment of this right is guar^fiteed to every 
individual in this country and m Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus: by which, upon a 
proper presentation of the case before a judge, the judge is 
under obligation, if there be cause, to command the person 
who has the custody of another, to bring him immediately 
before him ; and is also obliged to set the prisoner at large, 
unless it appear to him that he is deprived of hb liberty foi 
a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may violate the rights of the individual by 
restraining ms inteUectual liberty. 

I have befi»re stated that a man has the right to the use 
of his intellect in such manner as he pleases, provided he 
mterfere not with the rights of others. This includes, ^r5f^ 
the right to pursue what studies he pleases ; and, secondfyf 
to publish them when and where he pleases, subject to the 
above limitation. 

1. This right is violated, first, when society, or govern- 
ment, which is its agent, prohitats any course of study or 
investigation to which the mclination of the mdividual may 
determine him. 
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9. When govemment prohibits him from publishing these 
Results, and fixxn attempting, by the use of aigumlnt, to 
make as many converts to his opinions as he can, m both 
rases within the limits specified. If it be said, that men 
may thus be led into error, the answer is, For this error the 
individuals themselves, and not their neighbor, are respon- 
sible ; and, therefore, the latter has no authority to interfere. 

These remarks apply to diose cases only, in wluch the 
use of the individual's mtellect is without injury to the 
rights of others. They, however, by the terms of the 
ease, exclude those modes of mtellectual employment, 
which do thus interfere. It is obvious, that a man has 
no more right to restrict, by the use of his intellect, my 
just control over the means of happiness bestowed upon 
me, ihan by the use of his body, or the use of his property. 
What I have said, therefore, in no manner precludes the 
right of society to restrict the use of the ipdividual's intel- 
lect^ in those cases where this violation exists. 

But when this violation' is supposed to exist, by what 
rule IS society to be governed, so as, m the exercise of the 
right of restraint, to avoid infringement of the law of intel- 
lectual liberty ? I am aware that the decision of tliis ques- 
tkm is attended with great difficulties. I shall, however, 
endeavor to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in die hope that the attention of some one 
better able to elucidate it, may be thus more particularly 
attracted to the discussion. 

1. Society is bound to protect those rights of the mdi- 
vidual which he has committed to its charge. Among 
these, for instance, is reputation. As the individual relin- 
quishes the right of protectbg his own reputation, as weU 
as his property, society undertakes to protect it for him. 

2. Society has the right to prevent its own destructiou 
As, without society, individual man would, almost univer 
sally, perish ; so men, by the law of self-preservation, have 
a right to prohibit those modes of using a man's mind, as 
well as those of using his body, by which society would be 
annihilated. 

3. As society has the right to employ its power to pre 
vent its own dissoludai, it also has die same right to pr 
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tect itself fiom causeless mjur} . A man has no more tigfai 
to cany on a trade by which his neighbor is annoyed, thus 
one by which he is poisoned. So, if the employment of a 
man's 'intellect be not of such a character as to be pontively 
iatal, yet, if it be positively mischievous, and if such be 
its manifest tendency, society has a right to mterfere and 
prohibit it. 

4. It is, however, a general principle, that society is 
fifOt to interfere, while the individual has in himself the 
means of repelling, or of rendering nugatory, the injuiy. 
Whenever, therefore, although the publication of opinions 
be confessedly injurious, the injury is of such a nature, 
that every individual can protect himself fiom it, society 
leaves the individual to the use of that power which he 
still retains, and which is sufficient to remedy the evil. 

If I mistake not, these principles will enable us to di»- 
tin^ish betweep those cases in which it is, and those in 
which it is not, the duty of society to interfere with ibe 
freedom of the human intellect. 

1. Whenever the individual possesses within himself the 
means of repelling the injury, society should not interfere. 
As, for instance, so far as an assertion is false, and fake 
simply, as in philosophical or mathematical error, men have, 
in their own understandings and their instinctive perception 
of truth, a safeguard against injury. And, besides this 
when discussion is firee, error may be reiiited by argument ; 
and in this contest, truth has always, fircnn the constitution 
of things, the advantage. It needs not, therefore, ph}rsical 
force to assist it. The confittation of error is also decisive. 
It reduces it absolutely to nothing. Whereas the fardhh 
prohibitum of discussion leaves things precisely as they 
were, and gives to error the additional advantage of the 
presumption, that it could not be answered by argument ; 
that is, that it is die truth. 

2. But, suppose the matter made pubUc is also injurious, 
and is either false, or, if true, is of such a nature as direcdy 
to tend to the destruction of individual or social happiness, 
and the mdividual has not in himself the power of repelling 
the injury. Here, the facts being provea, society is bound 
to interfeie, and impose such penalty, and render such 
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fedmmf u shall, if possible, remunerate the bjured party , 
or, at least, prevent the repetition of the offence. 
Under this head, several cases occur: 

1. If a man use his btellect for the purpose of destroy 
mg his neighbor's reputatbu, it is the duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injury, masmuch as 
feputation is a means of happiness, and as much the prop* 
erty of an individual, as his house at lands, or any other 
result of his mdustry. He has, besides, no method of 
rrnlress within himself; for he may be ruined by a general 
ai>*3ertion, which is i^ its nature incapable of bebg disproved. 
As if A asserted that B had stcden; this, if believed, would 
ruin B ; but he could not disprove it, unless he could sum- 
mon all the men with whom, in his whole life, he had 
ever had any pecuniary transactions. Besides, if he could 
do this, he could never convey the &cts to all persons to 
whom A had conveyed the scandal. Were such actions 
allowed, ev^ one might be deprived of his reputaticHi, 
one of his most valuable means of happiness, it is the 
duty of society, therefore, in this case, to guard the rights 
of the mdividual, by granting him redress, and preventmg 
the repetiuon of the injury. 

2. Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passi<»is, 
which are only useful when mdulged within certam re- 
straints, but which, when indulged without these restraints, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society 
itself; society has a right to prohibit the use of intellect for 
the purpose of exciting the passions of men beyond those 
limits. As he is guilty who robs another, so is he also 
guilty who incites another to robbery ; and still more, he who 
incites, not one man, but a multitude of men, to robbery. 
Hence, society has a right to prohibit obscene books, ob- 
scene pictures, and every thing of which the object and 
tendency is^ to promote lasciviousness. On the same 
ground, it has a right to prohibit mcendiary and seditious 
publications, and ev^y thing which would provoke the 
enmity or malice of men against each other. 

The reason of this is, first, injury of this kind cannot be 
repelled by argument, for it is not addressed to tiie reason ; 
»nd the very mention of the subject excites those imagba- 
19* 
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dons, fiom which the injury to society arises. As the evil 
is susceptible of no other remedy than prohioition, and as 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy be found, 
prohibition is the right and the duty of society. 

Another reason, applicable to most publications of this 
sort, is found m the nature of the parental relation. The 
parent, being the guardian of his child's morals, has the 
right of directing what he shall and what he shall not read 
Hence, all the parents of a community, that is, society at 
large, have a right to forbid such books as shall, in dieii 
opinion, injure the moral character of their children. 

3. Agam. Society may be dissolved, not merely by the 
excitation of unlawfiil passion, but by the removal of moral 
restraint. Every one must see that, if moral distinctions 
were abolished, society could not exist for a moment. Men 
might be gregarious, but they would cease to be social. 
If any one, ^erefore, is disposed to use his intellect for 
the purpose of destroying, in the minds of men, the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, or any of those funda- 
mental principles on which the existence of society depends, 
society has a right to interfere and prohibit him. 

This right of society is founded, first, upon the right of 
self-preservation ; and, secondly, upon the ground of com- 
mon sense. Society is not bound to make, over and over 
again, an experiment which the whole history of man has 
proved always to end in licentiousness, anarchy, misery, 
and universal bloodshed. Nor can any man claim a right 
to use his mind in a way which must, if allowed, produce 
unmixed misery and violation of right, wherever its mfluence 
is exerted. 

Besides, in this, as m the other cases specified, society 
has no means of counteracting the injury by argument i 
because such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
conscience, but to the rapacious passions of men ; and, 
also, because those pei^ns who would listen to such sug- 
gestions, would rarely, if ever, be disposed to read, much 
less to examine and reflect upon, any argument that could 
be ojQFered. 

But it may /be objected, that a society constituted on 
these principles, might check the progress of fiee mquiiji 
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and, undar the pretext of bjurious tendency linut the 
liberty of £ur discussion. 

To this it may be answered, — 

It is no objection to a rule, that it is capable of abuse ; 
for this objection will apply to all laws and to all arrange- 
ments that man has ever devised. In the present imper- 
fect condition of human nature, it is frequendy sufficient 
that a rule prevents greater evil than it inflicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion mjuri- 
ous when it is not so, and may thus limit, unnecessarily, the 
freedom of inquiry. But let us see in what manner this 
abuse is guarded against. 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. Wheu 
twelve men, taken by lot from the whole commurity, sit in 
judgment, and specially when the accused has ihe right 
of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, he is sure 
of having, at least, an impartial tribunal. These judges 
are themselves under the same law which diey adnuiiister 
to others. As it is not to be supposed that they woidd 
wish to abridge their own personal Uberty, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be willing to abridge it for the 
sake of interfering with that of their neighbor. Tlie 
question is, therefore, placed in the hands of as impartial 
judges as die nature of the case allows. To such a tri- 
bunal, no reasonable man can, on principle, object. To 
their decision, every candid man would, when has duty to 
God did not forbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right to 
use his intellect to the injury of a community, the only 
question in any particular case, is, whether the use com- 
plained of is injurious, and injurious in such a sense as to 
require the interference of society. It surely does not 
need aigument to show that the unanimous decision of 
twelve men is more likely to be correct than the decision 
of one man ; and specially that die decision of twelve men, 
who have no personal intercbt in the affitii*, is more likely to 
be correct, than that of one man who is liable to all the 
influences of personal vanity, love of distinction, and pecu 
niary emolument. There surely can be no question 
wliether, in a matter on which the dearest interests of 
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Others are concemed, a man is to be a judge m his own 
case, or whether as impartial a tribunal as the ingenuity of 
man has ever devised, shall jud^e for him. If it be ^aid 
that twelve impartial men are hable to enor, and by con- 
sequence to do injustice, it may be answered, How mucli 
more liable is oMj and he a partial man, to err and to do 
injustice ! If, then, a system of trial of thb sort, not only 
must prevent more injury than it inflicts, but is free from 
all liability to mjury, except such as results from the ac- 
knowledged inl^nections of our nature, the fiuilt, if it 
exist, is not b the rule, but m the nature of man, and 
must be endured until the nature of man be altered. 

And I cannot close this discussion without remarking, 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, legislators, jurors and prosecuting officers, 
m regard to this subject. We hear, at the present day, 
very much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
inquiry, and the freedom of the human intellect. All these 
are precious blessmgs — by hr too precious to be lost. But 
it is to be remembered, diat no liberty can exist without 
restramt ; and the remsiric is as true of intellectual as of 
physical liberty. As there could be no physical liberty, if 
eveiy one, bodi bad and good, did what he would, so there 
would soon he no liberty, either physical ch: btellectual, if 
every man were allowed to publish what he would. The man 
who publishes what will inflame the licentious passions, or 
subvert the moral principles of others, is undermining the 
foundations of the social fabric ; and it is kindness ndth^ 
to him nor to society, quietly to look on until both he and 
we are crushed beneath the ruins. The danger to liberty 
is preeminendy greater, at the present day, from the licen- 
tiousness than from the restriction of the press. It there- 
fore becomes all civil and judicial officers to act as the 
guardians of society ; and, unawed by popular clamor, and 
unseduced by popular favor, resolutely to defend the people 
against their worst enemies. Whatever may be the form 
of a government, it cannot long continue free, after it has 
refused to acknowledge the distinction between the liberty 
and the licentiousness of the press. And, much as we 
mav execrate a profligate writer, let us remember that the 
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sNfl officer who, fivmi pusQlaniimty. refuses to exercise the 
power placed in his lumds to restraiD abuse, deserves, at 
least, an equal share of our execration. 

Tbibdlt. The right of religious liberty may be vio* 
lated oy society. 

We have before said, that every individual has the right 
to pursue his own happiness, by worshipping his Creator in 
any way that he pleases, provided he do not interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. 

This includes the foUowmg things : He is at liberty id 
w(»ship God b any form that he deems most acceptable 
to Him, to worship individually or socially, and to promote 
that fcMrm of worship which he ccHisiders acceptable to 
God, by the promulgation of such sentiments as he be* 
lieves to be true, provided he leave the rights of his 
neighbois unmolested ; and of this Uberty he is not to be 
restricted, unless such molestation be made manifest to a 
jury qS his pe^rs. 

As a man is at liberty to worship God individually or in 
societies coUected fcnr that purpose, if hb object can be 
secured, in his own opinion, by the enjoyment of any of 
the facihties for association granted to other men for inno- 
cent purposes, he is entitled to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to die case, I suppose to 
be this : A man, in consequence of h&xxg religious, that is, 
of wcNshipping God, acquires no human right whatever ; 
for it is, so &r as his fellow^^n^'s rights are ccuicemed, 
the same thbg, whether he worship God or not. And, on 
the other hand, in consequence of beitig religious, he loses 
no right, and for the same reason. And, therefore, as men 
are entided to all innocent facilities which they need for 
prosecuting an iimocent object, a religious man has the 
same right to these facilities for promoting his object ; and 
i is the business of no one to inquire whethar this be reli- 
f^ous, scientific, mechanical, os any other, so kxig as it is 
merely innocent. 

Now this right is violated by society, — 

1. By forb^c&ig the exercise of all religion ; as in the 
ease of the French Revdution. 

% By fbrUdding or enforcing the exeicise of any ibnn 
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of religion. Ii. so far as an act is religious, society has nc 
right of control over it. If it interfere with the rights of 
others, this puts it within the control of society, and this 
alone, and solely for this reason. The power of society is, 
therefore, in this case, exercised simply on the grounc! ©f 
injury perpetrated and proved, and not on account of tlie 
truth or falseness, the goodness or badness, of the religion 
in the sight of the Creator. 

3. By inflicting disabilities upon men, or depriving them 
of any of their rights as men, because they aro or are not 
religious. This violation occurs in all cases in which society 
'interferes to deny to religious men the same privileges foi 
promoting their happiness by way of religion, as they enjoy 
for promoting their happiness in any odier innocent way. 
Such is the case when religious societies are denied the 
right of mcorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worship, and the promotion of Uieir 
religious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy- 
ment of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. De- 
priving clergymen of the elective franchise, is a violation of 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar form of 
religion under any disabilities ; as, for mstance, rendering 
them meligible to office, or in any manner making a dis<^ 
tinction between them and any other professors of religion, 
or any other men. As society has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities upon men, on the ground of their worshipping Goo 
in general, by consequence, it has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities on the ground of worshipping GcS in any manner 
in particular. If the whole subject is without the control 
of society, a part of it is also without its ccmtrol. Difierent 
modes of worship may be more or less acceptable to 
God ; but this gives to no man a right to interfere witli 
those means of happiness, which God has conferred upon 
any other man. 

Tlie question may arise here, whether society has a right 
to provide by law for the support of religious instructbn 
I answer. If the existence of religiom instrttction be neces- 
wiy to the existence of society, and if there be no oth^ 
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mode of pramding for its mppori^ but by legislative enact 
ment, then, I do not see any more violation of principle in 
such (inactiisent, than in that for the support of common 
schools ; provided that no one were obliged to attend unless 
he chose, and that every one were allowed to pay for thai 
form of worship which he prefened. There are other oh- 
iections, however, to such a course, aside from that arising 
fiom the supposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot be shown that religious teachers cannot be 
suppcHted without legislative aid. The fiicts teach a differ- 
ent result. 

2. The religbn of Christ has always exerted its greatest 
power when, entirely unsupported, it has been left to exert 
Its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with the 
genius of the gospel. The gospel supposes every man to 
be purely voluntary in his service of God, in his choice of 
the mode of worship of his religious teachers, and of the 
compensation which he will make to them for their ser- 
vices. Now, all this is reversed in the supposition of a 
ministry supported by civil power. We tiiere^re conclude 
that, although such support might be provided without in- 
terference with civil liberty, it could not be done without 
violation of the spirit of the gospel. That b, though the 
state might be desirous of affording aid to the church, the 
church is bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfasdy to 
protest against in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I think that the facts will show that this view of 
the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, are 
better remunerated by voluntary support than by legal 
enactment. When the people aiTange"tlie matter of com- 
pensation with their clergymen themselves, there are no 
rich and overgrown benefices, but there are also but few 
miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he deserve it, 
generally lives as well as his people. If it be said that higli 
talent should be rewarded by elevated rank in this profession, 
as in any other, I answer, that such seems to me not to be 
the genius of the gospel. The gospel presents no induce- 
ments of worldly rank oi of official dignity, and it scorns lo 
hold out such motives to the religious teacher. I answer 
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again, oflkial rank and luxunous splendor, instead of adding 
to, take fiom, the real influence of a teacher of religion. 
Tlie7 tend to destroy that moral hardihood which is neces- ' 
sary to the success of him, whose object it is to render men 
better ; and, while they surround him with all the insignia 
of power, enervate that very spirit on which moral power 
essentially depends. And, besides, a religion supported by 
the government, must soon become the tool of the govern- 
ment ; or, at least, must be involved and implicated in every 
change which the government may undergo. How utterly 
at variance this must be with the principles of I&n who 
declared, ^My kingdom is not of tins wond," suidy need^ 
Bot be illusuated. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPERTY^' 
SECTION L 

THB RIGHT OF FRDPBRTY 

L IhcriNiTiON of the right of property* 

Tlie abstract right of property b the right lo me aoxoe^ 
tlmig in such maimer as I chooie* 

&Lt, inasmuch as this right of use is common to ail men, 
and as one may choose to use his property m such a way 
-as to deprive his neighbor of this or of some other right, the 
right to use as I choose is limited by the restriction, that I 
do not interfere with the rights of my neighbor. The right 
of {HO]ierty, therefixre, when thus restricted, is the right to 
use son^etlung as I choose, provided Idonotsouseitasto 
mterfere with the rights of my neighbor. 

Thus, we see that, bom the very nature of the case, the 
right of property is exclusive ; diat is to say, if I have a 
right to any thmg, thb right excbides every ooe else firom 
any right over that thmg; and it imposes upon every one 
else the obligation to leave me unmolested b the use of it, 
within those limits to which my right extends. 

n. On what the right of property is foimded. * 

The right of property is feunded on the will of God, as 
made known to us by natural comdence, by general came' 
queneety and by reveJaiian. 

Every thing which we behold is essentially the property 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to coakr the use of it 
upon whomsoever, and under what restrictions soever, he 
(Meases. We may know in what relations he wills us to 
Rtand toVards the thbigs around us by the principles which 
20 
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he has implanted within us, and by the result produced iii 

individuals and communities by the different courses of 

rx>nduct of which men aie capable. 

Now Grod signifies to us his will on this subject, — 
I^rst. By the decisions of natural conscience. * This 

b known from several chcumstances. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even in early 
youth and inifancy, perceive this relation. They imme- 
diately appropriate certam things to themselves ; diey feel 
bjured, if their control over those things is violated, and 
they are conscious of guilt, if they violate this right in 
respect ta others. 

2. The relation of property is expressed by the posses 
iive pronouns. These are found in all languages. So 
universally is this idea difiiised over the whole mass of 
human action and human feeling, tliat it wouid be scarcel} 
possible for two human beings to converse for even a fe^ 
minutes on any subject, or in any language, without the 
frequent use of the words which designate the relation of 



3. Not only do men feel the importance oi sustaming 
each other in the exercise of the right of property, bui 
they manifesdy feel that he who violates it has done wrong , 
that is, has violated obligation, and hence deserves pun- 
ishment, on the ground, not simply of the consequences of 
the acty but of the gvUtiness of the actor. Thus, if a man 
steal, other men are not satisfied when he has merely made 
restitution, although this may perfecdy make up die loss 
to the injured party. It is always considered that some- 
thing more is due, either from God or from man, as a pun- 
ishment for the crime. Hence, the Jewish law enjoined 
tenfold re^tution in cases of theft, and modem law inflicts 
fines, imprisonment, and corporal punishment, for the same 
oflfence. 

Secai%dly. That God wills the possession of property, is 
evident fiom the general consequences which result from 
the existence of this relation. 

The existence and progress of society, nay, the very 
existence of our race, depends upon the acknowledgment 
of this right. 
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Were not every bdiyidud entitled to the results of bis 
labor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits of 
these results, — 

1. No one would labor any more than was sufficient ibr 
Ins own individual subsistence, because he would have no 
mcnne right than any other person to the value which he 
had created. 

2. Hence, there would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools^ no provinon for the future, no houses, 
and no agriculture. Ilach man, alone, would be obliged 
to contend, at the same time, with the elaments, with ^d 
beasts, and also with his rapacious fellow-men. The human 
Tace, under such circumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances, the race of man must 
speedily perish, or its existence be prolcxiged, even in 
mvorable climates, under every accunlulation of wretched- 
ness. Progress would be out of the question ; and the 
only change which could take place, would be that arising 
fironrthe pressure of heavier and heavier penury, as the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth became rarer, from im- 
provident consumption, without any correspondent labor for 
reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held inviolate, lust 
in that proportion civilization advances, and the u)mforts 
and convemences of life multiply. Hence it is, that, in 
free and well ordered governments, and specially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the ordei-s of society enjoy 
the blessbgs of competence, the arts flourish, science ad- 
vances, and men begin to form some conception of th(! 
happmess of which the present system is capable. Aiid, 
on tiie contrary, under despotism, when law spreads iti 
protection over neither house, land, estate, nor life, and 
specially during civil wars, industry ceases, capital stag- 
nates, the arts decline, the people starve, population dimin- 
ishes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

Thirdly. The Holy Scriptures treat of the nght of prop- 
erty as a thing acknowledged, and direct their preccpst 
against every act by which it is violated, and also against 
the tempos of mind fiom which such violation proceeds. 
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The Joeferiiie of revdation is so cleariy set (oiiii mt this 
subject, that I need not delay for the sake of dwe!lkig 
upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to the piohilntions in 
the decalogue against stealmg and coveting, and to the 
various precepts in the New Testament respecting our 
duty in regard to our neighbor's possessions* 
I prcxseed, in the next place, to consider,— 
IIL The modes in which the right of property may be 
acquired. These may be divided into two classes: fivrt, 
direct ; second, indirect. 
FirsU IMiect. 

1. By the immediate gift of Gad. 

When God has given me a desire far an]^ object, and 
has spread this object before me, and there is no rational 
creature to contest my clakn, I may take diat object, and 
use it as I will, subja^t only to the Hmitatxm of tlrose obli- 
gations to GBm, and to my fellow-creatures, which have 
been before specified. On this principle is founded my 
right to enter upon wild and unappropriated lands, to hunt 
wUd game, to pluck wild fiuit, to take fi^, or any thing of 
this sort This right is sufficient to exclude the nght of any 
subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been given to me, that 
act o! gift b valicT, until it can be shown by another that 
it has been annulled. A grant of this sort, howev^,.ap- 
plies only to an bdividual so long as he contmues the loam 
tenens, and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and th^i claim it afterward 
by virtue of l^s first possesacm. Were it otherwise, any 
mdividual might acquire a tide to a whole continent, and 
exclude fitxn it all the rest of his species. 

2. By the labor of our hands. 

Whatever value I have created by my own labor, or by 
the mnocent use of the other means of happmess which 
Grod has given me, is nune. This is evident from the prin- 
ciple ak^dy so fipequently referred to ; namely, that 1 
have a right to use, for my own happmess, whatever God 
has given me, provided I use it not to the injury of another. 
Thus, if I catdi a deer, or raise an ear of com upon land 
otherwise unappropriated, that deer, or that com, is mine 
No reason can possibly be conceived, why any odier being 
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should niso a elaim to them, which could extiiiginsh, or 
even mteifisre with oune. 

This, however, is not meant to aaiert, that a man hai a 

arht to any thing more than to the rttubi of kit labor. 
e has no right, of couise, to the results of the labor of 
another. If, by my labor, I build a mill, and employ a 
man to take the chaige of it, it does not fcUow that he has 
a right to all the profits of the null. If I, by my labor 
and frugality, earn money to purchase a fann, and hire a 
laborer to wcnrk upon it, it does not follow that he has a 
right to all the produce of the iaim. The {xofit is, m this 
case, to be divided between us. He has a right to the 
share which fairiy belongs to his labor j and I have a right 
to the share that belcrngs to me, as the proprietor and pos- 
sessor of that which is the result of my antecedent labor. 
It would be as unjust for him to have the uhoUfrojiiy as 
ix meto have the whole of it. It is £uriy a case of part- 
nership, in which each party receives his share of the 
result, up^ conditions previously and voluntarily agreed 
upon. Thu is the general principle of wages. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acquired in- 
directly. 

1. JBy eachan^e. 

Inasmuch as 1 have an exclusive right to appropriate^ 
innocently, the possessions which I have acquired, by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other man has 
the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily exchange 
our right to particular things with each other. If I culti- 
vate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates com, and we, both 
of us, have more of our respective production than we 
wish to use for ourselves, we may, on such tenns as we 
can agree upon, exchange the <Hie for the other. Property 
held in this manner is held rightfiiUy. This exchange is 
of two kinds : first, barter, where the exchange on both 
sides, consists of commodities ; and, second, bargain and 
tale, where one of the parties gives, and the other receives, 
money for his property. 

2. By gift. 

As I may thus rightfiilly part with, and another partv 
rightfiillv receive, my property, for an equivalent rendoreu 
20* 
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SO I may, if I choose, part with it without an equiva ent; 
that is, merely to gratify my feelings of baievolence, oi 
affection, or gratitude. Here, I vduntarily confer upor 
another the nght of ownership, and he tnay rightfully 
receive and occupy it. 

3. By wiU. 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as 1 
please, during my life-time, and may exchange it or give it 
as I will, at any time previous to my decease, so I may 
give it to another, on the condition that he shall not enter 
into possession until after my death. Property acquired in 
this manner is held rightfully. 

4. By inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making a 
will, society, upon general principles, presumes upon the 
manner in which the deceased would have distributed his 
property, had he made a will. Thus, it is supposed that he 
would distribute his wealth among his widow and children ; 
or, in failure of these, among his blood relations ; and in 
proportions corresponding to their degree of consanguinity. 
Property may be rightfiilly acquired in this manner. 

5. By possession. 

In many cases, although a man have no moral right to 
property, yet he may have a right to exclude others fix)m 
It ; and others are under obligation to leave him unmolested 
in the use of it. Thus, a man has by fraud obtained pos- 
session of' a form, and the rightfal owners have all died : 
now, although the present holder has no just title to the 
property, yet, if it were to be taken from him and held by 
another, the second would have no better title than the 
first ; and a third person would have the same right to dis- 
possess the second, and in turn be himself dispossessed, and 
so on for ever; that is, there would be endless controvei^y, 
witiiout any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence, it 
is better that the case be left as it was in the first instance ; 
that is, in general, possession gives a right, so far as man i^ 
concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, unless some one else 
ran establish a better title. 

6. And hence, in general, I believe it will hold, that 
while merely the laws of society do not give a man any 
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nwr-M nght to yiopertjy jet, when these laws hare once 
a^ffiigned it to him, this siin{de ftct imposes a moral obUga- 
Hon upon all other men to leave him m the undisturbed 
possession of it. I have no more right to set fire to the 
house of a man, who has defrauded &n orphan to obtain it, 
than I have to set fire to the house of any other man. 

To sum up what has been said, — ^property may be 
originally acquired either by the gift of God, or by our own 
labor : it may be subsequently acquired either by exchange, 
or by ^ during life, or by will ; but, in these cases of 
transfer of ownership, the free consent of the original owner 
is necessary to render the transfer morally right ; and, lastly, 
where the mdi^dual has not acquired property juardy, yet 
mere possession, though it alters not his nKxral right to pos- 
session, yet it is a sufficient bar to molestation, unless some 
other claimant can prefer a better title. These, I think, 
comprehend the most important modes by which the right 
of property can he acquired. 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are m 
accordance with the laws of Grod is, I think, evident fiom 
observation of the history of man. The more rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the 
greater amount of happiness has been secured to the indi- 
vidual, and the more rapidly do nations advance in civiliza- 
tion, and the more successfiilly do they carry bto effect 
every means of mental and moral cultivation. The first 
steps that were taken m the recovery of Europe fiom the 
nusery of the daric ages, consisted m defining and estab-> 
fishing the right of property upon the basis of eqmtaole 
and universal law. Until something of this sort is done, 
no nation can emerge fiom a state of barbarism."^ 

And hence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
upright, and independent judiciary, and the necessity to 
national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law mto 
universal and impartial effect. It not unfirequentiy happenp 
that, for the purposes of party, the mmds of the people are 
inflamed against the tribunals whose duty it is to admmister 
justice ; or else, on the other hand, for die same purpose, a 

* Rnbertton's Pieliminaiy Dissertation to the History of Charks V. 
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flagrant vioktion of justiee by a popular fiiTonte is looked 
upon as humless. Let it be remembered, that society must 
be dissolved, unless the sujwemacy of the law be maintained 
^* The vcuce of the law ' - will cease to be ^^ the harmony oi 
the wtMid/' unless " ail things," both hi^ and low, *^ do hei 
reverence." How often has even-handed justice commend- 
ed the chalice to the lips of the demagogue ; and he has 
been the first to diink of that cup which he supposed Urn* 
self to be mingling for otheisl 
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MODES IN WmCH TRB RIGHT OP PROPESTT BIAT BE VIOLATED 
BT THE INmvmUAL. 

I have already remaiked, that the right of piopeity, so 
&r as it extends, is exclumve bodi of the individutd and dt 
society. This is true in respect to both parties. Thus, 
whatever I own, I own exchmvely both of society and oi 
individuals ; and whatever either individuals or society own. 
they own exclusively of me. Hence, the right of property 
b equally violated by taking viciously either public or pri- 
vate property ; and it is equally vidated by taking viciousiy, 
whether the aggressor be die public or an mdividual. And, 
moreover, it is exclusive to the JuU anumni of what is 
aumed. It is, therefi»re, as truly a violation of the right of 
property, to take a little as to take much ; to purloin a book 
or a penknife as to steal money ; to steal fiuit as to steal a 
horse; to defraud the revenue as to rob my neighbor; to 
overcharge the public as to overcharge my brother; to 
cheat the post-office as to cheat my friend. 

It has aheady been observed, tbott a right to the propaty 
of another can be acquired only by Us own voluntary 
ehoice. This follows, nnmediately from the definition of 
lt\e right of property. But, in ordar to render this choice 
of right available, it must be mfluenced by no motives pre- 
sented wrotigfiilly by the receiver Thus if I demand a 
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tniEii'& pttne on the tUemative tint I will shoot hun if ha 
deny ice, he may sunender it rsther than be shot ; but I 
haye no right to present such an ahemative, and die con- 
^cnt of die ownar renders it no less a violation of the right 
of property. If I inflame a man's vanity in order to induce 
him to buy of me a coach which lie does not want, the 
transaction b dishonest ; because I have gained his wiU by 
8 motive which I had no ri^t to use. So, if I represent an 
article in exchange to be different from what it b, I present 
a &lse motive, and gain bb consent by a lie. And tlius, in 
general, as I have said, a transfer of property b morally 
wrong, where the consent of the owner b obtained by caeans 
of a vicious act on the part of the receiver. 

The right of property may be violated, — 

i. By taking property mth&ut the Jcnaudedge of the 
owner, or theft. It b here to be remembered, that the con- 
sent of the owner b necessary to any transfer of property. 
We do not vary the nature of the act by persuading our- 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or that he 
would have no objection, or that he will not know it, or that 
it will never injure him to lose it. All thb may or may not 
be ; but none of it varies the moral character of the transac- 
tion. The simple question b, Has the oumer consented to 
the tramfer 1 If he have not, so long as thb circumstance, 
essential to a righteous transfer, b wanting, whatever other, 
circumstances exist, it matters not, — the teking of another's 
property is theft. 

2. By taking the property of anotiier, by consent otc- 
leTUly ohtained. 

Such b the case in highway robbeiy. Here, we wick- 
edly obtain control over a man's life, and then offer hint 
the alternative of death, or delivery of hb property. Inas- 
much as the consent b no more voluntary than if we tied 
his hands, and took the money out of hb pocket, the \'iola- 
tion of property b as great. And, besides thb, we assume 
the power of life and death over an individual, over whom 
we have no just right whatever. In thb case, m fact, we 
assume the unlimited control over the life and possessions 
of another, and, cm pain of death, oblige him to surrender 
tab {xopertjf to our will. As, in thb case, there b a rkMiole 
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and aggravated violation 3f right, it is, in all countnes, con 
sidered deserving of condign punbhment, and is generally 
rendered a capital offence. 

3. By consent fraudulently obtained, or cheating. 
*This may be of two kinds : 

1. Whei-e no equivalent is offered, as when a beggai 
obtains money on false pretences. 

2. Where the equivalent is different from what it pur- 
ports to be ; or where the consent is obtained by an im- 
moral act on the part of him who obtains it. As this in- 
cludes by far the greatest number of violations of the law 
of property, it will occupy the remainder of tliis section^ 
and will require to be treated of somewhat at length. 

We shall divide it into two parts : — 1. Where the e^^uic' 
aleni is material; 2. Where (he equivalent is unmatenal. 

I. Where the e^^civalent is material. This is of 
two kinds : — 1. Where the transfer is perpetual; 2. Where 
^the transfer is temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property on both sides i- 
perpetual. Tliis includes the law of buyer and seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will be seen from 
a consideration of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to devote hb 
time and capital to the business of supplying his neighbors 
with articles of use. For his time, risk, interest of money, 
and skill, he is entitled to an advance on his goods ; and 
the buyer is under a correspondent obligation to allow iliat 
advance, except in the case of a change in the market 
price, to be noticed subsequently. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under obligation to furnish goods 
of the same quality as that ordinarily furnished at die same 
prices. He is paid lor his skill in purchasing, and of coui^e 
he ou<(ht to possess that skill, or to suffer the consequences. 
If he (limish goods of this quality, and they are, so far as 
bis knowledge extends, free fix>m any defect, he is under 
obligation to do nothing more than to offer them. He is 
under no obligations to explain their adaptation, and direct 
the judgment of the buyer, unless by the law of benevo- 
lence. Having fiumished goods to the best of his skill, and 
f)f the ordinar}' quality, his responsibility ceases, and it !» 
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the busmess of the buyer to decide whether the article is 
adapted to his wants. If, however, the seller have pur- 
cfiased a bad article, and have been deceived, he has no 
right to seU it at the regular price, on the ground that he 
gave as much, for it as for what should have been good. 
The error of judgment was Am, and in his own profession ; 
and he must bear the loss by selling the article for what it 
IS worth. That this is the rule, is evident from the con 
traiy case. If he had, by superior skill, purchased an 
article at much less than its value, he would consider b*n> 
self entitled to the advantage, and JMstly. Where he is 
entitled, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, under 
corresjx)ndent circumstances, sujffer from the want of it. 
dence we say, that a seller is under obligation to iiimish 
goods at the market price, and of the market quality, but is 
under no obligation to assist the judgment of the buyer, 
unless the article for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to this rule is, when, from the con- 
ditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is offered ; 
as whe:. a horse is sold at auction, without any recommen- 
dation. Here^ every man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accordingly. , 

2. Every one who makes it his business to sell, is not 
only bound to sell, but is also at liberty to sell, ^t the mar- 
ket price. That he is boynd to sell thu&, is evident from 
the fact that he takes every means to persuade the public 
that he seUs thus ; he would consider it a slander were any 
one to assert the contrary ; and, were the contiary to be 
believed, his custom would soon be ruined. Where a belief 
is so widely circulated, and so earnestly inculcated by the 
seller, he is manifestly under obligation to fiilfil an expecta- 
tion which he has been so anxious to create. 

He is also at liberty to sell at the market price ; that is, 
as he is obUged to sell without remuneration, or even with 
loss, if the article fall m price while m his possession, so he 
is at libeity to sell it at above a fkir remuneration, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must suffer m case of 
the fall of merchandise, he is entitled to the correspondent 
li^ain, if merchandise rises ; and thus his chance on both 
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sides is equalized. Besides, by allowing the price of an 
article to nse with its scarcity, the rise itself is in the end 
checked ; since, by attracting an unusual amount of prod- 
ucts to the place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced 
again to the ordinary azHl natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 

It should, however, be remariced, that this rule applies 
mainly to those, whose occupation it is to traffic in the 
article bought and sold. A dealer in china-ware b bound 
to sell china-ware at the market price ; but if a man insist 
upon buying his coat, he is under no such obligation, foi 
thb is not his business. Should he put himself to inconve- 
nience by selling his apparel to gratify the whim of hi? 
neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an extra price for this 
inconvenience. The rule applies in any other similar case 
It would, however, become an honest man fairly to state 
that he did not sell at the market price, but that he charged 
what he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3. While the seller b under no obli^tion to set forth 
the quality of hb merchandise, yet he is at liberty to do 
so, confining himself to truth. He has, however, no right 
to influence the will of the buyer, by any motives aside fiom 
those derived from the real value of the article in question. 

Thus, he has no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice, of the buyer. Thb rule is violated, when, in 
dealings on the exchange, false information b circulated, 
for the purpose of rabing or depressing the price of stocks. 
It b violated by speculators, who monopolize an article to 
create an artificial scarcity, and thus raise the price, while 
the supply b abundant. The case b the same, when a 
salesman looks upon a stranger who enters his store, and 
deliberately calculates how he shall best influence, and 
excite, and mblead his mmd, so as to sell the greatest 
amount of goods at the most exorbitant profit. And, m 
general, any attempt to influence the mmd of the purchaser, 
by motives aside from those derived fiom the true character 
of the article for sale, tre always doubtfiil, and generally 
vicious. 

It b in vain to reply to thb, that if this were not done, 
men could not support their families. We are not mquir- 
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^ about tbe support of fiunilies, but about a question oi' 
tight. And it is obvious that, were this plea allowed, it 
would put an end to all questions of morals ; for there 
tiever was an iniquity so in&nous as not to 6nd multitudes 
who were ready to justify it on this plea. But we alto- 
gether deny the validity of the plea. Were men to qualify 
uiemselves properly for their business, and to acquire and 
exert a suitable skill in the management of it, that skill 
being beneficially exerted for the community at large, men 
would find it for their interest to employ it. He who un- 
derstood his own profession well, and industriously and 
honestly put his talents into requisition, never stood in need 
of chicanery, m order to support either himself or his family. 

These remarks have been made with respect to the 
teller. But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equally imperative 
and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound to 
furnish an article of ordmary quality, and to sell it at the 
rnarket price, that is, if he be obliged to exert lus skill for 
the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that skill and 
capital no more than a fair remuneration, then the buyer is 
Under the same obligation fireely and willingly to pay that 
t^m«meration. It is disgracefiil tor him, to wish the seller to 
labor for him for nothing, or for less than a fair compensa- 
tion. 1 f the seller has no right by extraneous considerations 
to influence the motives of the buyer, the buyer has no 
right, by any such considerations, to influence the motives 
of die seller. The buyer is guilty of firaud, if he underrate 
the seller's goods, or by any of the artifices of traffic in- 
duces him to sell at less than a fair rate of profit. ^^ Ills 
naught, 'tis naught, saith the buyer ; but when he goeth his 
way, then he boasteth." Such conduct is as dishonest and 
dishonorable now, as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been observed above, that when the seller 
knows of any defect in his product, he is bound to declare 
It The same rule, of course, apphes to the buyer. If he 
know that the value of the article has risen, without the 
possibility of the owner's knowledge, he is bound to mform 
him of diis change in its value. The sale is, otherwise, 
fi^udulent. Hence, all purchases and sales affected in 
91 
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consequence of secret mformation, procured in advance of 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If property rise in value by 
the providence of God, while in my neignbor's posisession, 
tliat rise of value is as much his, as the property itself; and 
I may as honestly deprive him of the (me, without an 
equivalent, as of the other. 

The ordinary pleas, by which men excuse themselves fir 
violation of the moral law of property, are weak and wicked, 
riius, when men sell articles of a different quality front 
that which their name imports — as when wines or liquoni 
are diluted or compounded ; when the ordinary weight (nt 
measure is curtailed ; or where employers defiraud ignorant 
persons of their wages, as I am told is sometimes the case 
with those who employ certain classes of laborers — it is 
common to hear it remarked, " The competition is so great, 
that we could sell nothing, unless we adopted these methods ;" 
or else, *' The practice is universal, and if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, and so the evil would not be 
diminished." To all this, it is sufficient to reply: The 
law of God is explicit on this subject. " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself;" and Gocf allows of no excuses for 
the violation of his commands ; '^ He hath shewed it unio 
them; therefore they aijp without excuse." These pleas 
are either true or false. If false, they ought to be aban- 
doned. If true, then the traffic itself must be given up ; fix 
no man has any right to be engaged in any pursuit, m vio* 
lation of the laws of God. 

A bargain is concluded, when both parties have si^ified 
to each other, their wiU to make the transfer ; that is, that 
each chooses to part with his own property, and to receive 
the property of the other m exchange. Henceforth, aU the 
risk of loss, and all the chances of gain, are, of course, 
mutually transferred; although the ardcles themselves 
remain precisely as they were before. If a merchant buy 
a cargo of tea ; afier the sale, no matter where the tea is, 
the chances of loss or gam aro his, and they are as much 
hb in one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have beccxne injured, 
Defi>re I take actual possesiaon of it, I bear the loss ; bc/- 
oause, the right of ownership bemg vested in me, I could 
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bave removed it if I chose, and no one had a right, witlioat 
nay direction, to remove it. 

The (Hily exception to this, exists in the case where, by 
custom or contract, the obligation to deliver, is one of the 
conditions of the sale. Here the seUer, of course, charges 
more for assuming the responsibility to deliver, and he is to 
near the risk, for which he is fairly paid. It is frequently 
a question. When is the act of delivery completed? This 
must be settled by precedent ; and can rarely be known in 
any country, until a decision is had in the courts of law. 
As socm as such a case is adjudicated, the respective 
p«uties govem themselves accordmgly. 

Secondly, when the transfer of j^aperty is temptrary 
In this case, the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it. 

rhat he should do so is manifestiy just, because the 
property in the hands of the owner is capable of producing 
an increase, a^d the owner, if he held it, would derive the 
benefit of that increase. If he part with this benefit for 
the advantage of another, it is just that the other should 
allow him a fair remuneration. If the borrower could not, 
after paying this remuneration, grow richer than he would 
be without the use of hb neighbor's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch as he, by the use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con- 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The remuneraticni paid for the use of capital, m the form 
of money, is called interest; when m the foim of land or 
houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
justly fixed, are these: The borrower pays, first, for the 
use ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1 . For the use. 

Capital is more useful, that is, it is capable of prodadug 
r greater remuneration at some times than at others 
I'itus, a flour-mill, in some seasons, b more productive than 
in odiers. Land, in some places, is capable of yielding a 
greater harvest than in others. Aiid thus, at d:«^rent times, 
tlie same property may be capable of brin^g in a very 
different income And, in general, where the amount ol 
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capital to be loaned is great, and the number of tboste wlio 
want to boirow, small, the interest will be low ; and wii^re 
the number of bcntowers is great, and the amount of capi* 
tal small, the rate of interest will be high. The reascms 
f if all this are too obvious to need illustration* « 

2. For the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the control of the boiTower, and passes, of course, beyond 
the control of the owner. Here, there arises a risk over 
which he has no control. It vaiies with the character of 
the borrower for prudence and skill, and with the kind of 
business in which he is engaged. Property in ships is 
exposed to greater risk than propertjr m land. A man 
would consider the chance of having his property returned 
much better, if employed in the buil£ng of dwellbg-houses, 
than in the manufacture of gun-powder. Now, as all these 
circumstances of risk may enter more or less into eveiy loan, 
It b evident that they must, injustice, vary the rate at 
which a loan may be procured. 

Hence, I think that the rcUe of interest, of every sort, 
being liable to so manv circumstances of variation, should 
not, in any case, be meed by law ; but should be left, in 
all cases, to the (fiscretion of die parUes concerned. 

Thb remade applies as well to loans of money as to loans 
of other property, because the reasons apply just as much 
to these as to any other. If it be said, men may charge 
exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may charge exorbitant 
rent for houses, and exorbitant hare for horses. And, I 
ask, how is this evil of exorbitant charges in other cases 
remedied ? The answer is plain. We allow a perfectly 
free competitbn, and then the man who will not loan his 
property, unless at an exorbitant price, is imderfoidden, 
and his own rapacity defeats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community mto the power of those 
who are willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the. 
actual value of money is more than the legal value, those 
who caisider themselves under obligation to obey the laws 
of the land, will not loan; for they can employ theii 
oropert}' to better advantage. Hence, if all were obedient 
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to, the law, as sooo as property arrived at this point ol 
value, loans would instantly and universally cease. But 
as son)e persons are willing to evade the law, they will loan 
at illegal intei-est; and, as the capital of thoee who are 
conscientious, is withdrawn fiom the market, and an arti- 
ficial scarcity is thus produced, those who are not conscien* 
tious have it m their power to charge whatever they choose* 

Again, when we pav for money loaned, we pay, first, (a 
the use, and, sec(»id, for the risk; that is, we pay literally 
a premium of insurance. As both of these vary with dif* 
{erence of time, and with different individuals, there is a 
doubk reason for variation in the rate of mterest. When 
we have a house insured, we pay only for the risk ; and, 
hence, there is here only a suigk cause of variation. But 
while all governments have fixed the rate of interest by law, 
they have' never fixed the rate of imuranu ; which, being 
less variable, is more properiy subject to a fixed rule. 
This is b-urely incon^tent ; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes, and errors 
of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shaU be the rate of mterest, in cases where no rate is 
otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris- 
diction ; and doing any thing fiirtner is, I think, not only 
mjurious to the mterests of the community, but also a vio- 
lation of the right of property. While, however, I hold 
this to be true, I by no means hold that, tne laws remain- 
ing as they are, any mdividual is justified m taking or giving 
more than the legal rate of interest. When conscience 
does not forbid, it is the business of a good citizen to obe^ 
the laws ; and the faithful obedience to an unwbe law, is 
generally the surest way of workbg its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws which gov- 
ern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no more than a fwr 
remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. 

2. He b bound to make use of no unlawfiil means to 
influence the decision of the borrower. The principles 
here are the same as those which should govern the pei** 

2 ♦ 
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manent exchange of property All minors and false alamu>:, 
and all combinations ot capitalists to raise by a monopoly 
the jmce of money, are manifestly dishonest ; nor are they 
the less so, because many perscns may enter into them, oi 
because they have the skill or the power to evade tlie laws 
of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, as 
I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to use 
any dishonest motives to influence the decbion of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part cf 
the consideration for which the owner receives remunera 
tion, and as this is m every case supposed to be a specified 
quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the property 
of anodier to any risk not contemplated in the contiact 
Hence, he has no right to invest it in a more hazardous 
trade, or to employ it in a more hazardous speculaticm, 
than that for which he borrowed it ; and if he do, he is 
using it in a manner for which he has paid no equivalent. 
He is also under obligation to take all the care to avoid 
losses which he would take if the property were his own , 
and to use the same skill to conduct his affiiirs successfiilly. 

5. He is also bound to repay the loan exactly according 
to the terms specified in the contract. This requires that he 
pay the full sum promised, and that he pay it precisely at 
die time promised. A failure, m either case, is a breach 
of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is mcx^y 
liberated by an act of insolvency. I thmk not, if he ever 
afterwards have the means of repayment. It may be said, 
this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, is not the con- 
U2iry principle oppressive to creditors; and are not the 
rights of one par^ just as valuable, and just as much 
rights, as those of the other ? It may also be remarked, 
that, were this principle acted upon, there would be fewer 
debtors, and vastly fewer insolvents. The amount of 
money actually lost by insolvency, is absolutely enormous ; 
and it IS generally lost by causeless, reckless speculatbn, 
by cliildish and inexcusable extravagance, or by gambling 
and profligacy, which are all stimulated into activity by 
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die &c lity o« credit, and the facility with which debtf 
may be cancelled by acts of insolvency. The more rigidly 
contracts are oliserved, the more rapidly will the capital of 
a countT}' increase, the greater will be the inducements to 
industry, and the stronger will be the barriers against ex- 
travagance and vice. 

Of the loan of other property. 

The principles which apply in this case are very similai 
to those which have been already stated. 

1. The lender is bound to furnish an article, which, so 
far as he knows, is adapted to the purposes of the bor- 
rower. That is, if the thing borrowed has any internal 
defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a horse to a 
man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, which I know 
is able to go but thirty, it is a iiraud. If I let to a man a 
house which I know to be in the neighborhood of a nui- 
sance, or to be, in part, uninhabitable from smoky chim- 
neys, and do not inform him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
value of the property is mine, and I have no right to trans* 
far it to another. 

2. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variation 
in supply and demand. This depends upon the same 
principles as those already explained. 

3. The borrower is bound to take the same care of the 
property of another, as he would of his own ; to put it to 
no risk different from that specified or understood in the 
contract ; and to pay the price, upon the principle stated 
above. Neither party has any right to influence the other 
by any motives extraneous to the simple business of tlie 
transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property loaned) 
precisely according to die contract. This includes botli 
time and condition. He must return it at the time speci 
fied, and 'n the condition in which he received it, ordinary 
wear and tear only excepted. If 1 hire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, that, before it can be 
let again, it will cost half die price of the rent to put it in 
repair, it is a gross fraud. I have, by negligence, or otliei 
cause, defrauded the owner of half his rent. It is iust a& 
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immoral as to pay him the whole, and then pick Us pocket 
of the half of what he had received. 

The important question arises here, If a loss happee 
while the property is in the hands of the borrower, on 
whom shaU it tall ? The principle I suppose to be this : 

1. If it happen while the prq)erty is subject to the us3 
specified in the contract, the owner bears it ; because it is 
to be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and received re* 
muneration for it. As he was paid fer the risk, he, of 
course, has assumed it, and justly suffers it. 

2. If the loss happen m consequence of any use not 
contemplated m the contract, then the borrower suffers it. 
He having paid nothing for msurance against this risk, 
there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. Besides, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole busbess of loanmg ; for no 
cme would part with his property temporarily, to be used 
m any manner the borrower pleased, and be himself re* 
spcHisible for all the loss. If a horse die while I am using 
it well, and for the purpose specified, the owner suffers. 
If it die by careless (hrivmg, I suffer the loss. He is bound 
CO iiimish a good horse, and I a competent driver. 

3. So, on the contrary, if a gam arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the con- 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no equi"^ 
table claim to it. If I hire a fann, I am entitled, without 
any additional charge for rent, to all the advantages arising 
from the rise in the price of wheat, or fix»n my own skill 
in agriculture. But if a mine of coal be discovered on the 
farm, I have no right to the benefit of wcnrking it ; for I 
did not hire the farm for this purpose. 

TTie case of insurance. 

Here no transfer of property is made, and, of course^ 
nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to transfer 
the risk of use fix)m himself to others, and to pay, for their 
assuming this risk, a stipulated equivalent. The loss to 
society, of property insured, is just the same as when it is 
uninsured. A town is just as much poorer when property 
is destroyed that is insured, provided it be insured in the 
town as though no insurance were effected. The onlw 
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difference is, that the loss is equalized. Ten men can 
more easiljr replace one hundred dollars apiece, who have 
nine hundred remainmg, than the eleventh can replace hit 
whole property of one thousand. 

The rule in this cafe is simple. The insured is hound 
fiilly to reveal to the insurer every circumstance within his 
knowledge, which could in any measure affect the value of 
the risk ; that is to say, the property must be, so far a9 
he knows, what it purports to be, and the risks none other 
than such as he reveals them. If he expose the property 
to other risks, the insurance is void ; and the underwriter, 
if the [Koperty be lost, refuses to remunerate him ; and if 
it be safe, he returns the premium. If the loss occur with* 
m the terms of the policy, the insurer b bound fiilly and 
faithfiilly to make remuneration, precisely accordmg to the 
terms of the contract. 

As to the rate of insursuice, veiy little need be said. It 
varies with every risk, and is made up of so many conflict- 
ing circumstances, that it must be agreed upon by the par- 
ties themselves. When the market m this species of traffic 
is unrestrained by monopolies, the price of insurance, like 
that of any other commodity, will regulate itself. 

n. Nexty where the eqmvaUrU U immaterial, as where 
one party pays remuneration for some service i-endered by 
the other. 

The principal cases here are these : That of master and 
servant, and diat of principal and agent. 

1. Oi master and servant, 

1. The master is bound to aUow to the servant a fair re* 
muneration. This is jusdy estimated b^ unitmg the con- 
nderatbns of labor, skill, and fidelity, vaned by £e rise and 
&11 of the price of such labor in the market As this, how- 
ever, would be liable to inconvenient fluctuation, it is gen- 
erally adjusted by a rate agreed upon by the parties. 

2. He is bound to allow him all the privileges to which 
moral law or established usage entitles him, unless something 
different fix)m the latter has been stipulated in the contract ; 
and he is at liberty to require of him service upon the same 
principles. 

3 The servQ^ni is bound to perform rhe labor assigned 
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him by usage, or by contract (matters of conscience only 
excepted), with all the skill which he po^esses, making the 
interests of the employer his own. If either party fail, — 
that is, if tlie master demand service for which he does not 
render compensation, or if the servant receive wages fo; 
which he does not render the stipulated equivalent, — ^thcre 
is a violation of the right of property. Thus, also, there it 
a violation of right, if the master do not iiilfil the tenns of 
tlie contract, just as it was made ; as, for instance, if he do 
not pay a servant punctually. When the service is perform- 
ed, the wages belong to the servant, and the master has no 
more right to them than to the property of any one else. 
Thus saith St. James : " The hire of your laborers diat have 
reaped your fields, that is kept back by fraud, crieth, and 
the cry is come into the ears of the Lord olf Sabaoth.'' 
And, on the conlrar}', the servant is bound to use his whole 
«kill and economy in managing the property of his master ; 
nnd if he destroy it by negligence, or &ult, he ought to 
make restitution. 

2. Of principal and agent. 

It firequently happens that, in the transaction of business, 
duties devolve upon an individual, which are to be dis- 
charged in different places at the same time. In other 
cases, in consequence of tlie subdivision of labor, he requires 
something to be done for him, which another person can do 
better than himself. In both cases, either fiom necessity, 
or for his own convenience and interest, he employs othei 
men as agents. 

Agencies are of two kinds ; Jirst, where the principal 
simply employs anotlier to fulfil his own (that is, die prin* 
cipal's) will Here, die principal's will is the rule, both as 
to the object to be accomplished, and the manner in which, 
and the means whereby, it is to be accomplished. &r* 
ondljf. Where the principal only designates the objects to 
be accomplished, reposing special trust in the skill and 
fidelity of the agent as to the means by which it is to be 
accomplbhed. Such I suppose to be the case Ji r**gard to 
professional assistance. 

Th? laws on diis subject respect, first, the relation ex- 
ifttiii^ between the principal and tne community ; aiio. 
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^eandly, the relation existing between the principal and 
agent. 

L The principal is bound by the acts of the agent, while 
the agent is employed in the business for which the prin* 
cipal has engaged hiro ; but he is responsible no farther. 

Thus, it is known that a merchant employs a clerk to 
receive money on his account. For his cleric's transactions 
in this part of his afiairs he is responsible ; but he would not 
be responsible, if money were paid to his porter or coach- 
man, because he does not employ them for this purpose 
Hence, if the clerk be unfiiithml, and secrete the money, 
the merchant suffers; if the coachman receive the money, 
and be unfaithfiil, the payer suffers. It is the merchant's 
business to employ suitable agents ; but it is the business 
of his customers to apply to those agents only, whom he 
has employed. 

An important question arises here, namely, When is it to 
oe understood that a principal has employed an agent ? It 
is generally held that, if the principal acknowledge himself 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he b hereafter held to 
be resp(xisible for similar acts, until he gives notice to the 
contraW. 

II. Laws arising from the relation subsisting between the 
principal and the agent. 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
those already specified, and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

2. The agent is bound to give the same care to the 
af&irs of the principal, as to his own. He is another self, 
and should act in that capacity. The necessity o^ this lule 
is apparent from the fact, that no other rule could be de- 
\'iseKl, either by which the one party would know what 
justly to demand, or the otlier when the demands of justice 
were fulfilled. 

Hence, if an agent do not . give all the care to the affain 
of his principal that he would do to his own, and loss occur, 
he ought to sustain it. If a lawyer lose a cause through 
negligence, or palpable ignorance, he ought, in justice, to 
suffer the consequences. He receives fees for conducting 
The cause to the best of his ability, and, by undertaking to 
conduct it, puts it out of the power of the client to erofdoy 
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any one else. Thus, if he ne^ect it, and, by neglecting k, 
his client is worse off than if he had not underts^en it, he 
accepts fees for really rnjunng his neighbor. He ought to 
l>ear the loss which has occunred by his own fault. 

A question frequently arises here of c(»isiderable impor- 
tance. It is. When b he obliged to obey the instructions 
of his principal ; and when is he obliged to ant without 
legard to th^m? Although this question does not come 
under the right of property, it may be as weU to notice it 
here as any where else. 

The question, I suppose, is to be answered by deciding 
fo which of the above specified kinds of agencies the case 
to be considered belongs. 

1. If it be simpU agency, that is, where the agent un« 
dertakes merely to execute the will of the principal, and in 
the manner, and by the means, specified by the principal, 
he must obey mfp&ddvy ^conscience only excepted,) unless 
some &ct material to the formaticNi of a iudgment ma come 
to light after giving the order, which, if kiKmn, would have 
necessarily modifi^ the intention of the principal. This is 
the law of the military service. Here, even when the 
reason for disobedience of orders is ever so clear, and an 
agent disobeys, he does it at his own risk ; and, hence, the 
modifying &cts should be obvious and explicit, in order to 
justify a variation fiom the instructions. 

2. When the agency is of the other kind, and the wiD 
of the principal is only supposed to direct the end, while 
the means and manner are to be decided upon by the pio- 
fegsional skill of the agent, I suppose that the agent is not 
bound to obey the directions of his principal. He is sup- 
posed to know more on the subject, and to be better able 
lo decide what will benefit his principal, than the principal 
himself; and he has no right to injure another man, even 
ir the other man desire it ; nor has he a right to lend him- 
self as an instrument by which another man, by conse- 
quence of his ignorance, shall injure himself. Besides, 
every man has a professional reputation to sustain, on 
which his means of living depend. He has no right to 
injure this, for the sake of gratif3ring another, especially 
^rh^n, by so gratifying the odier, he shall ruin himself also. 
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A pbysiciaii has no right to give his patient drugs which 
will poison him, because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has 
no nght to bring a cause into court in such a manner as 
will ensure the loss of it, because his client insists upon it. 
The professional agent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This b the end of 
his responsibility. If it please his client, well ; if not, the 
relation must cease, and the principal must find another 
agent. 

A representative m Congress is manifestly an ag^nt of 
the latter of these two classes. He is chosen on account 
of his supposed legislative ability. Hence, he is strictly a 
professbneJ agent ; and, on these principles, he is under no 
sort of obligation to regard the bstiuctioBs of his constitu^ 
ents. He is merely bound to promo^ theif best interestSi 
but the manner of dobg it i$ to be decided by bis superior 
sldll and ability. 

But, secondly, is be bound to resign his seat, if he differ 
fiom them ii^ opinion ? This is a question to be decided 
by the constitution of the country under which be actsu 
Society, that is, the whole nation, have a right to Sarm % 
government as they will; and to choose representative 
during good behaoior^ th^t is, for rs long a time as they 
and their representatives entertain the same views ; or, se| 
ting aside this mode for reasons which may seem good to 
themselves, to elect them for a certain period of service^ 
Now, if they have chosen the latter mode, they have bouml 
themselves to abide by it, and have abandoned the former^ 
If they elect him during pleasure, he b so ekcted* If they, 
on the contrary, elect him for two years, or fix six yearSi 
he is so elected. And, so far as I can discover, here the 
qiiestbn rests. It b in the power of society to alter the 
tenure of office, if they please; but, until it be alteiedi 
neither party can claim any thiEg more or diffeieiit fiotn 
what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 

33 
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SECTION III. 

THE BIGHT OP PROPERTY AS VIOLATED BY SOCIETF. 

I have already stated that, whatever a man possesses, he 
possesses exclu»vely of every man, and of all men. He 
has a right to use his property in such a manner as will 
promote his own happiness, provided he do not interfere 
with the rights of others. But with this right, society may 
bterfere, as well as mdividuals ; and the bjury is here the 
greater, masmuch as it is remediless. In this worid the 
individual knows of no power superior to society, and fiom 
its decisions, even when unhist, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions on this part of the subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I have mentioned that the individual has a right to use 
his property, mnocently, as he will, exclusively of any man, 
or of all men. It is proper to state here, that this right is 
apparently modified by his becoming a member of society. 
Wnen men form a civil society, they mutually agree to con- 
fer upon the mdividual certain benefits upon certain con- 
ditions. But as these benefits cannot be attained without 
incurring some expenses, as, for instance, those of courts of 
justice, legislation, be, it is just that every individual who 
enters the society, and thus enjoys these benefits, should pay 
his portion of the expense. By the very act of becoming a 
member of society, he renders himself answerable for Us 
portion of that buitien, without the incurring of which, society 
could not exist. He has his option, to leave society, or to 
}oin it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same con- 
ditions as others. He demands the benefit of laws, and ot 
protection ; but he has no right to demand what other men 
have purchased, unless he ^'fll pay for it an equitable price. 

From these principles, it will follow, that society has a 
natural right to require every individual to contribute his 
portion oi those expenses necessary to the existence of 
society. 

Besndes these, however, the members of a society have 
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the powar to agree together to contribute for objects which, 
if not essential to the existence, are yet important to th« 
well-bdng of society. If they so agree, they are bound to 
(iilfil this agreement ; for a contract between the individual 
and society, is as binding as one between individual and 
individual. Hence, if such an agreement be made, society 
has a right to enforce it. This, however, by no means 
decides the question of the original wisdom of any particular 
compact ; much less is it meant to be asserted^ that the 
individual is bound by the acts of a majority, when that 
majority has exceeded its power. These subjects belong 
to a subsequent chapter. What is meant to be asserted 
here, is, that there may arise cases in which society may 
rightfiilly oblige the mdividual to contribute for purposes 
which are not absohUefy necessary to the sxistence of 
society. 

The difierence, which we wish to establish, is this : In 
the case of whatever is necessary to the existence of society, 
society has a natural right to oblige the individual to bear 
his part of the burden; that is, it has a right over his 
proper^ to this amount, without obtaining any concession 
on his part. Society has, manifestly, a right to whatever is 
necessary to its own existence. 

Whatever, on the other hand, is not necessary to the 
existence of society, is not in the power of society, unless 
It has been conferred upon it by the will of the individual. 
That this is the rule, is evident fix)m the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised, which would not 
put the property of the individual whoUy in the power ol 
society ; or, in other words, absolutely destroy the liberty 
of the individual. 

If such be the facts, it will follow that society has a right 
over the property of the individual, for all purposes necessa* 
ry to the existence of society ; and, secondly, m all respects 
m which the individual has conferred that power, but only 
for the purposes for which it was conferred. 

And hence, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold hi? 
property always , subject to these conditions; and, for such 
purposes, fheeiy to contribute his portion of that expense 
for whicli he. in common with others, is receivtne; an 
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equivalent. No one has any more right than another Ui 
receive a ccmsideration without making a remuneration. 

9. The individual has a right to demand that no impoei* 
lions be laid upon him, unless they come under the one or 
the other of these classes, 

3. He has a right to demand, tliat the bwrdens of society 
be laid upon individuals according to some equitable law 
'riiis law should be founded, as nearly as possible, upon 
ilie principle, that each one should pay, in proportion to 
tlie benents which he receives from the protection of 
society. As these benefits are either pers(Hial or pecuniary, 
and as those which are personal are equal, it would seeni 
just that the variation should be in proportbn to property. 

If these principles be just, it is evident that society may 
violate the right of mdividual property, in the following 
ways ; 

i. By taking, through the means of government, which 
is its agent, tlie property of the individual, arbitrarily, or 
.nerely by the will of the executive. Such is the nature of 
the exactions in despotic governments. 

2^ When, by arbitrary will, or by law, it takes the 
property of the mdividual tac purposes, which, whether 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of society, 
when the mdividuals of society have not consented that it 
oe so appropriated. This consent is never to be presumed, 
except in the case of necessary expenditures, as has been 
shown. Whenever this plea cannot be made good, society 
has no right to touch the property of the individual, unless 
.t can show the constitutional provisicm. Were our govern- 
ment to levy a tax to build churches, it would avail nothing 
to say that churches were wanted, or that the good of 
society demanded it ; it would be an mvasion of the right of 
property, until the article in the constitution could be shown, 
granting to tlie government power over property, for this 
•'ery purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim b just, may violate the 
rights of the individual, by adopting an mequitable rule in 
the distribution of the public burdens. Every mdividual 
has an equal right to employ his property unmolested, in 
just such mannei aB will innocendy promote his own hap* 
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pmess. That is, it is to society a matter of indifierence m 
what way he employs it. Provided it be mnocent, it does 
QOt come within die view of society. Hence, in this 
respect, all modes of employmg it are equal. And the 
only question to be considered, m adjustmg the appropria- 
tion, is. How much does he ask socie^r to protect ? and by 
this rule it should, as we have said before, be adjusted. If, 
.hen, besides this rule, another be adopted ; and an mdi- 
ndual be obliged, besides his pro rata prop(»rtion, to bear a 
burden levied on his particular calling, to the exemption of 
another, he has a ri^t to complain. He b obliged to bear 
a double burden, and one portion of the burden is laid for 
a cause over wh';h society professes itself to have no juris- 
diction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it, for the 
promotion of mv individual happiness, society interferes 
with the right of property, if it in any manner abridge any 
of diese. One man is rendered happy by accumulation, 
another by benevolence ; one by promotmg science, 
another by promoting religion. Each one has a right to 
use what is his own, exactly as he pleases. And ii society 
interfere, by directing the manner in which he shall appro 
priate it, it is an act of mjustice. It is as great a violatiim 
of property, for instance, to interfere with the purpose ol 
the individual m the appropriation of his property tor reli- 
gious purposes, as it is to enact that a farmer shall keep but 
tluee cows, or a manufacturer employ but ten workmen 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

JUSTIOR AS IT RESPECTS CHARACTER. 

Cbaaacter is the present intellectual^ social, and moral 
condition of an individual. It comprehends his actual 
acquisition), his capacities, his habits, his tendencies, his 
moral feehngs, and every thing which enters mto a man's 
state for the present, or bis powers for attaining to a better 
state in the fiitiire. 

That chaffacter, in this sense, is by far the most impor- 
tant of all the possessions which a man can call his own, is 
too evident, to need discussion. It is the source of all that 
he either suffers or enjoys here, and of all that he either 
fears or hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, benevolence would teach us the 
obligation to do all in our power to improve the charactei 
of our neighbor. This is its chief of&ce. This is the great 
practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity merely prohibits 
the infliction of any injury upon the character of another. 

The reasons of this prohibition are obvious. No man 
can injure his own character, without violating the laws of 
God, and also creating those tendencies which result in 
vir)lation of the laws of man. He who, in any manner, 
becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation, is a partaker^ 
— and, not unfrequently, the largest partaker, — ^in the 
guilt. As he who tempts another to suicide is, in the sight 
of God, guilty of murder, so he who mstigates another to 
wickedness, by producing those states of mind which neces 
sarily lead to it, is, in the sight of God, held responsible, in 
no slight degree, for the result. 

Again, consider the motives which lead men to iniure 
the character of each other. These are either pure mauce 
or reckless self-gratification. 

First, malice. Some men so far transcend the ordinaiy 
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(knits of human depravity, as to derive a truly fiend-Iikn 
pleasure finom alluring and seducing from the paths of 
virtue the comparatively innocent, and to exult over the 
moral desolations which they have thus accomplished 
*^ They will compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make hrni tenfold more the 
child of hell than themselves." It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that language has no terms of moral indignation diat 
are capable of brandmg, ^th adequate infamy, conduct so 
intensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and 
without palliation. Or, secondly, take the more favorable 
case. One man wishes to accomplish some purpose of 
self-gratification, to indulge his passions, to increase his 
jiower, or to feed his vanity ; and, he proceeds to accom- 
plish that purpose, by means of rendering another immortal 
and accountable moral creatiire degraded^ for ever, — a 
moral pest henceforth, on earth, and both cx)ndemned, and 
the cause of condemnation to others, throughout eternity. 
Who has given this wretch a right to work so awfiil a rum 
among God's creatures, for the gratification of a momentary 
and an unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he maketh inquisition for blood, press to the lips of 
such a sinnor the bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling ? 

With this, all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures is 
consonant. The most solemn maledictions m the Holy 
Scriptures are uttered agamst those who have been the m- 
struments of corrupting others. In the Old Testament, 
Jeroboam is signalized as a innner of unparalleled atrocity, 
because he nuuie Israel to sin. In the New Testament, 
the judgment of the Pharisees has been already alluded to. 
And, again, '^ Whosoever shall break the least of these 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
least in the kmgdom of heaven." By comparison with 
the preceding verse, the meanmg of this passage is seen to 
be, that, as Ae doing and teachmg the commandments of 
God is the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and 
the teaching others to break them, is the great proof of 
vice. And, in the Revelation, where God is represented as 
takmg signaJ vengeance upon Babylon, it is b xause ^' she 
did earrupt the earth wi*h her wickedness " 
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The mofal precept on this subject, then, i^ briefly tbiB ; 
We are forbidden, tor any cause, or under any pretence, or 
b any manner, willmgly to vitiate the. character of anotliei' 

This prohibition may be violated in two ways : 

1. By weakening the moral restraints of meii. 

2. By exciting their evil passions. 

I. Bt weakening the mobal restraints or men. 

It has been ahready shown, that the passkms of mm 
were intended to be restrained by conscience ; and that the 
restraining pow^ of conscience is mcreased by the doc«« 
trines and motives derived fix>m natural aiid revealed reli- 
gion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner, raiders obtuse 
die moral sensibilities of others, or dinunishes the power 
of that moral truth by which these sensibilities are rendered 
operative, ioflicts permanent bjury upon the character of 
his fellowHi[ieB» This also is done by all wick^ exam|de ; 
for, as we have seen before, the sight of wickedness weak- 
ens the pow^ of conscience over us. It is done when, 
either by conversation or by writing, the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are treated with open scorn or covert 
contempt ; by all conduct calculated to render inoperative 
the sanctions of religion, as profanity, or Sabbath breaking ; 
by ridicule of the obligations of morality and religbn, under 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of educa 
tion ; or, by presenting to i;aen such views of the charactei 
of God as would lead them to believe that He cares very 
litde about the moral actions of his creatures, but is willing 
that every one shall live as he chooses ; and that, therefore, 
the sdf^enials of virtue are only a form of gratuitous^ 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of moral injury that the young 
need to be specially upon their guard. The moral sedu- 
cer, if he be a practised villain, comipts the principles of 
his victim before he attempts to influence his or her prac- 
tice. It is not until the moral restraints are silendy re- 
moved, and the heart left defenceless, that he presents the 
alluiements of vice, and goads the passions to madness 
His task is then easy. If he have succeeded in tlie first 
effort, he will rarely fail in the second. Jj&t eveiy young 
ivian, especially every young woman, beware of listening 
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for a moment to any conversation, of which the object is 
to show that the restraints of virtue are unnecessary, or ta 
diminish, in aught, the reverence and obedience, whiob trr 
due firom the creditiire to the law of the Creator. 

II. We injure the characters of men by exciting to 

ACTION THEIR EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

1. By viciously stimulating their imaginations* IVo one 
is corrupt in action, until he has become corrupt in imagi« 
nation. And, on the other hand, he who has filled his imagi* 
nation with conceptions of vice, and who loves to feast bis 
depraved moral appetite with imaginary scenes of impurity, 
needs but the opportunity to become openly abandom^d 
Hence, one of the most nefarious means o^ corrupting men, 
is to spread before them those images of pollution, by 
which they will, in secret, become familiar with sin. Such 
is the guilt of those who write, or publish, or sell, or lend, 
vicious books, under whatever name or character, and of 
those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit 
obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are marked by deeper atrocity, than that of an 
author, or a publisher, who, from literary vanity, or sordid 
love of gain, pours forth over society a stream of mora) 
pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed talent, will commend it, and 
even weep tears of s}Tnpathy over the infatuated genius, 
who was so sorely persecuted by that unfeeling portion ol 
the world, who would not consider talent s)monyTOOUs with 
virtue, and who could not applaud the effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

2. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such is 
the relation of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will freauently retain its ascendency. 
While, on the other hand, if ailurement be added to the 
power of appetite, reason and conscience prove a barriei 
too feeble to resist their combined and vifMOur tendency 
Hence, he who presents the allurements of vice before 
others, who procures and sets before thera the means ol 
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vidoiis grtaification, is, in a great degree, responsible for the 
mischief which he produces. Violations of this law occur 
m most cases of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, the sale of opium to the 
Chinese, &c. Under the same class, is also comprehended 
the case of female prostitution. 

3. By using others to minister to our vicious appetites^ 
We cannot use others as ministers to our vices, without ren- 
dering them corrupt, and frequently inflicting an incurable 
wound upon their moral nature. For the sake of a base 
and wicked momentary gratification, the vicious man will- 
ingly ruins for ever an immortal being, who was, but for 
him, innocent ; and, yet more, not unfrequently considers 
this rum a matter of triumph. Such is the case m seduc- 
tion and adultery, and, in a modified degree, in all manner 
of lewdness and profligacy. 

4. By cherishing the evU passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction fix)m appetite, I mean the spiritual in 
opposition to the corporeal desires. It firequently happens, 
that we wish to influence men, who cannot be moved by 
an appeal to their reason or conscience, but who can be 
easily moved by an appeal to their ambition, their avarice, 
their party zeal, tlieir pride, or their vanity. An acquaint- 
ance with these peculiarities of individuals, is fiequently 
called, understanding hwnan naturey knounng the weak 
sides of men, and is, by many persons, considered the 
grand means for great and masterly effect. But he can 
have but little practical acquaintance with a conscience 
void of offence, who does not instinctively feel that such 
conduct is unjust, mean and despicable. It is accomplish- 
ing our purposes, by means of the moml degradation of 
him of whom we profess to be the fiiends. It is mani* 
festly doing a nian a greater injury that simply to rob him. 
If we stole his rtioney, he woudd be injured only by being 
made poorer. If we procure his services or his money in 
this manner, we also make him poorer; and we besides 
cultivate those eidl dispositions, which already expose him 
to sharpers ; and also render him more odious to the God 
before whom he must shortly stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It may 
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be said, men would not give to benevolent objecU), but 
from these motives. Suppose it true. What if they did 
not ? They would be as well off, maraUyy as they are now. 
A man is no better, after having reiiised fiom avarice, who, 
at length, gives from vanity. His avarice is no better, and 
his vanity is even worse. It may be said, the cause of 
benevolence could not be sustained without it - Then, 1 
say, let the cause of benevolence perish. Crod never meant 
one party of his creatures to be relieved, by our inflicting 
moral injury upon another. If there be no other way of sus- 
tfdning benevolence, God did not mean that benevolence 
should be sustained. But it is not so. The appeal to men's 
better feelings is tlie proper appeal to be made to men. It 
will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if it do 
not, our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, without urging it upon those 
who are engaged in piomotmg the objects of benevolent as- 
sociations. It seems to me, that no man has a right to 
present any other than an mnocent motive, to urge his 
fellow-men to action. Motives derived from party zeal, 
from personal vanity, from love of applause, however 
covertly insmuated, are not of thi^ character. If a man, by 
exciting such feelings^ sold me a horse at twice its value, 
he would be a sharper. If he excite me to give from the 
same motives, the action partakes of the same character 
Tlie cause of benevolence is holy : it is the cause of God. 
It needs not human chicanery to approve it to the human 
heart. Let him who advocates it, Uierefore,go forth strong 
In the strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every man's 
conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist himself 
in its support. And, besides, were men conscientiously to 
confine themselves to the merits of tlieir cause, they would 
much more careddly weigh their undertakings, before they 
attempted to enlist others m support of them. Much of that 
fanaticism, which withers the moral sympathies of man| 
would thus be checked at the outset. 



CHAPTER FOURTH- 

OF JUBTICE AS IT RESPECTS HEPUTATTION. 

It has been already remariced, that every man is, by the 
laws of his Creator, entitled to the physical results of his 
labor ; that is, to those results which arise from the operation 
of those laws of cause and eSscX, which govern the material 
on which he operates. Thus, if a man form several trees 
mto a house, the result of this labor, supposing the materials 
and time to be his own, are his own also. Thus, again, if 
a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge which he 
gams is at his own disposal ; and he is at liberty, mnocendy, 
to use it as he will. And, in general, if a man be indus- 
trious, the immediate results of mdustiy are his, and no one 
has any right to mterfere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing; from those laws of cause and effect, which govern 
the opinions and actions of men towards each other, which 
are TOquently of as great importance to the individual, as 
the physical results. Thus, if a man have built a house, 
the house is his. But, if he have done it well, there arises, 
in the mmds of men, a certun opinion of his skill, and a 
regard towards him on account of it, which may be of more 
value to him than even the house itself; for it^ may be the 
foundation of great subsequent good fortune. The indus- 
trious student is entitled, not merely to the use of that 
knowledge which he has acquired, but also to the esteem 
which the possession of that knowledge gives him among 
men. Now, these secondary and mdirect results, though 
they may tcSiow other \b.ws of cause and effect, are yet as 
tmly efiects of the origmal cause, that is, of the character 
and actions of the man himself, and they a^ truly belong to 
liim, as the primary and direct results of which we have 
before spdken. And, hence, to diminish the esteem in 
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wluch a man is held by his fellows, to detract fiom the 
reputation which he has thus acquired, is as great a violation 
of justice, nay, it may be a far greater violation of justice, 
than robbing Imn of money. It has, moreover, the additional 
aggrpvation of conferring no benefit upon the aggressor, 
beyond that of the gratification of a base and malignant 



But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greatci 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
not deserve. Have I not a right to diminish it to its true 
level ? 

We answer. The objection proceeds upon the concession 
that the man has a reputation. That is, men have such or 
such an opmion concemmg him. Now, the rule of prop- 
crty, formerly mentioned, applies here. If a man be in 
|K)ssession of property, though unjustly in possession, this 
gives to no one a right to seize upon that property for him- 
self, or to seize it and destroy it, unless he can, himself, 
show a better title. The very fact of oossession bars every 
otlier claimant, except that claimant wnom the present pos- 
sessorhas defirauded. So, in this case, if this reputation injures 
the reputation of another, the other has a right to set forth 
'lis own claims ; and any one else has a risht, when prompt- 
ed by a desire of doing Justice to the irguredy to state die 
facts as they are ; but wnere this element of desire to do 
justice does not enter, no man has a right to diminish the 
esteem in which another is held, simply because he may 
believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule, on this subject, I suppose to be this : 
We are forbidden to utter any thing which will be injurious 
to the reputation of another, except for adequate cause. 1 
say, for adeqvuzte cause, because occasions may occur, in 
which it b as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times 
our duty to be silent. The consideration of these cases will 
oe a subsequent concern. The precept, thus tmderstuod, 
applies to the cases in which we speak either from no suf 
jicient motivCy or from a bad motive. It is merely an ex- 
tension of the great principle of tiie law of reciprocity, which 
* commands us to have the same simple desire that eveiy 
other man should enjoy, unmolested, tlie esteem in whicL 
23 
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be 19 hdd bj meoy that we have to enjoy, umnoleated, tbe 
aame possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases m which we uttei^ 
either wilfully or thoughtlessly, injurious ^oZieAood respecting 
another. In these cases, the guilt of lying b superadded 
to that of slander. I merely here consider slander by itself*, 
it being understood that, when what is asserted is false, il 
involves the sin of lying, besides tlie violation of the law of 
reciprocity, which we are here endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept includes several specifications. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

I. It prohibits us fixmi giving publicity to the bad actions 
of men, without cause. The guilt here ccmsists in cmiie- 
lessly gitfin^ publicity. Of course, it does not include 
those cases m which the man himself ^ves publicity to his 
own bad actions. He has himself diminbhed his reputation, 
and his act beccxnes a part of public indiscriminate infor- 
mation. We are at liberty to menti(Hi this, like any other 
fact, when the mention of it is demanded ; but not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him. So, whenever his bad actions 
are made known by tlie providence of God, it comes under 
the same nile. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give me liberty to speak 
of it. But, if his dishonesty have been proved before a court 
of justice, it thea becomes really^ a part of his reputatfon, 
and I am at liber^ to speak of it in the same manner as of 
any other fact, i et even here, if I spedc of it with pleas- 
ure, or with a desire of mjuiy , I commit ^n. 

Some of the reasons for thb rule, are the following : 

1. The veiy act itself b injurious to the slanderer's own 
moral character, and to that of him who lends himself to be 
hb auditor. Familiarity with wrong diminbhes our ablior- 
rence of it. The contemplation of it in others fosters the 
spirit of envy and uncharitableneg;, and leads us, in the 6Ldj 
to exult in, rather than sorrow over, the faults of others. 

2. In the present imperfect state, where every individaal, 
being fallible, must fail somewhere, if every one were at lib- 
erty to speak of all the wrong and all the imperfection of every 
one whoir he knew, society would soon becorce intolerable^ 
from the festering of upiversal ill-will. IVhat would be 
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come of fiunUies, of friendships, of commiimties, if parants 
and children, husbands and wives, aco|uaintances, ne^bonUi 
and citizens, should proclaim every feilin? which they knew 
iw heard of, respecting each other? Now, there can no 
medium be established between telling eveiy thing, and 
forbidding every thing to be told which is told without 
adequate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule, by applying 
it to ourselves. We des]nse the man who, either thou^t- 
lessly or maliciously, proclaims what he considers, either 
justl} or unjustly, our failings. Now, what can be more 
unjust or more despicable, tluin to do that which our own 
conscience testi6es to be unjust and despicable in others ? 

11. The same law farbicb us to utter general concludons 
respecting the characters of men, drawn from particular 
bad actions which, they may have committed. This is 
manifest injustice, and it includes, frequendy, lying as well 
as slander. A smgle action is rarely decbive of character, 
even m respect to that department of character to which it 
belongs. A single illiberal action does not prove a man to be 
covetous, any mcwe than a single act of chari^ proves him to 
be b^evolent. How uniust, then, must it be, to proclaim 
a man destitute of a whole class of virtues, because of one 
Mure m virtue ! How much more unjust, on account of 
one £iult, to deny him all claim to any virtue whatsoever ! 
Yet such is frequendy the very object of calumny. And, 
in general, this form of vice is adcled to that just noticed 
Men first, in violation of the law of reciprocity, make public 
die evil actions of others ; and then, with a malignant power 
of generalization, proceed to deny their claims, not only to 
a whole class of virtues, but, not unfrequend^, to all virtue 
whatsoever. The reasons, m this case, are similar to those 
just mentioned. 

UI. We are forbidden to judge, that is, to assign un- 
necessarily bad motives to the actions of men. I say un« 
necessarily, for some acticMis are m their nature such, that 
lo resume a good motive is impossible. 

TUa rule would teach us, first, to presume no unworthy 
notive when the action is susceptible of an innocent one. 

And secondly, never to ascribe to an action which we 
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eoufess to be good, any other motive than that from which 
It proposes to proceed. 

This IS the rule by which we are bound to be governed 
in our own private opinions of men. And if, bom any 
circumstances, we are led to entertain any doubts of the 
motives of men, we are bound to retain these doubts within . 
our own bosoms, unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose them. But if we are obliged to adopt 
this rule respecting our own opinions of others^ by how 
much more are we obliged to adopt it in the publication of 
our opinions ! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to 
suppose an unworthy motive, by how much less are we 
allowed to circulate it, and thus render it universally sup- 
posed ! " Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not m iniquity.'' 

The reasons for this rule are obvious : 

1. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by theii 
actions, can be known to God. alone. They are, evidently, 
out of the reach of man. In assigning motives unnecessa- 
rily, we therefore undertake to assert as fact, what we at 
tlie outset confess that we have not the means of knowing 
to be such ; which is, in itself, falsehood : and we do ail 
this for the sake of gratifying a contemptible vanity, or a 
wicked envy ; or, what is scarcely less reprehensible, from 
a thoughtless love of talking. 

2. There is no offence by which we dre excited to a 
livelier or more just indignation, than by the misbterpreta- 
tion of our own motives. This quick sensitiveness in our- 
selves, should admonish us of the guilt which we incur, 
when we traduce the motives of others. 

IV. By the same rule, we are forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which others are held, by ridicule, mimicry, 
or by any means by which they are brought into contempt. 
No man can be gieatly respected by those to whom he is 
the frequent subject of laughter. It is but a very imperfect 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plead that we do not 
mean any hann. What do we mean ? Surely, reasonable 
beings should be prepared to answer this question. Were 
the witty calunmiator to stand concealed, and hear himseli 
made ' the subject of remarks precisely similar to those in 
which he indukcj respecting otliers, he would have a very 
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definite conception of what others itican. Let him, dien^ 
cany the lesson home to his own bosom. 

Nor is this evil the less for the veil under which it is 
frequently and hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under tlie cover of secrecy, supposmfi[ 
that, by uttering it under this injunction, the guilt is oi 
course removed. But it is not so. The simple question 
is this : Does my duty either to God or to man require me 
to publish this, which will mjure another ? If it do, publbh 
it wherever that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it 
do not, it is just as great guilt to publish it to one as ^ 
another. We are bound, in all such cases, to ask ourselves 
the question. Am I under obligation to tell this fact to this 
person ? If not, I am under the contrary obligation to be 
silent. And still more. This injunction of secrecy is gen- 
erally nothmg better than the mere dictate of cowardice. 
We wish to gratify our love of detraction, but are aiiraid of 
the consequences to ourselves. We dierefore converse 
under this injunction, that the mjury Co another may be 
with impunity to ourselves. And hence it is, that m this 
manner the vUest and most injurious calumnies are generally 
circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen that 
a very large pordon of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, is far bora bemg inno- 
cent. How very common is personal character, m all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common conversation ! 
And in this discussion, men seem to forget that they are 
under any other law than that which is administered b;y a 
judge and jury. How commonly are characters dissected, 
with apparently the only object of displaying the power 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as though 
another's reputation were made for no other purpose than 
the gratification of the meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of the human heart ! Well may we say, with the apostle 
James, " If any man offend not in wordy the same is a 
perfect man, able to bridle the whole body." Well may 
we tremlbe before the declaration of the blessed Savior: 
** For every idle word that men speak, they shall gi>e an 
account in tlie day of iuugraent." " 
23* 
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llie foUowmg extract fixxn Bishop Wilsoa, oo this sab- 
ject, breathes the spint of true Christian philanthropy : ^* It. 
is too true, tha^ some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our corruption, b the aim of most conversations. We love 
to speak of past troubles; hatred and ill*will make us take 
pleasure in relating the evil actions of our enemies. We 
compare, with some degree of pride, the advantages which 
we nave over others. We recount, with too sensible a 
pleasure, the worldly happiness which we enjoy. This 
strengthens our passions, and mcreases our corruption. 
£rod grant that I may watch against a weakness that has 
such evil consequences! May I never hear, and never 
repeat with pleasure, such things as may dbhonor God, hurt 
my own character, or injure my neighbor !" — Bishop WU* 
sm^i Saera Privata. 

The precepts of the Scriptures, on this subject, are 
numerous and explicit. It will be necessary here to refer 
only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their general ten- 
dency : '^ Judge not, that ye be not judged : for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shaU be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou tlie mote that is m thy brother's eye, 
but confflderest not the beam that is m thine own eye ?" 
Matthew vii, 1—5. *^ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evil-^peakmg, be put away from you." Ephe- 
nam iv, 3 1 . " Speak evil of no man." Titux iii, 2. " He 
that will love life, and see good days, let him refi^ his 
tongue from evil." 1 Peter iii, 10. 

See also Jamesy third chapter, for a graphic delineation 
of the miseries produced by the unlicensed use of the 
tongue. 

Secondly. I have thus far considered the cases in which 
nknce, respecting the evil actions of others, is our duty. 
It is oiu* duty, when we have no just cause, either for 
speaking at all, or for speaking to the particular person 
whom we address. But where there is a sufficient cause^ 
we are under an equally imperative obligation to speak, 
wherever and whenever that cause shaU demand it. The 
common fault of men is, that they speak when th^ shmiM 
be silent, and are silent only when they should spcwL 
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The ^lain disdnction, in this case, is the followiug : We 
tie fixbiddeo, causelessly, to miure another, even if he have 
done wrrag. Yet, whenever justice can be done, or mno- 
cence protected, in no other manner than by a course which 
must injure him, we are under no such prohibition. No 
man has a right to expect to do wrong with impunity ; 
much less has he a right to expect that, in order to shield 
him fiom the just consequences of his actions, injustice 
should be done to others, or that other men shall, by silence, 
deliver up the innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are to test our own motives, 
in speaking of that which may harm others, is this : When 
we utter any thing which will hann another, and we do it 
rither without cause, or with pleasure, or thoughtlessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When we do it with pain and iOT" 
raw far the affender, and fixHn the sincere motive oi^pratect" 
vng the innocent^ of pramoting the ends afpuAUc Jmticey or 
far .he goad of the affeinder himself ^ and speak of it only ta 
such persons, and in such manner, as is con^tent with these 
ends, wc may speak of the evil actions of others, and yet 
be wholi} innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of otheib, 

1. Ta promote the ends of public justice. He who con- 
ceals a crime against society, renders himself a party to 
the offence. We are bound here, not merely to speak of 
it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil officer, in 
order that it may be brought to trial and punishment. The 
ordinary prejudice against mforming is unease and immoral. 
He who, from proper motives, informs against crime, per- 
forms an act as honorable as that of the judge who tries the 
cause, or of the juror who returns the verdict. That this 
may be done from improper motives, alters not tlie case 
A judge may hold his office for the love of money, but this 
does not make the office despicable. 

2. To protect the innocerU. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certain (acts in a man's history, which, 
if known to a tlurd person, would protect him from im^ 
portant injury, it may frequently be our duty to put that 
person on his guard. If A knows that B, under the pre- 
tence of religion, is insinuating himself into the good Ofinr 
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ion of C, finr the purpose of gaining control over Ms pmp 
erty, A is bound to put C upon hb guard. If I know 
that a man who is already married, is paying his addresses 
to a lady in another country, I am bound to give her the 
information. So, if I know of a plaa laid for the purpose 
of seduction, I am bound to make use of that knowledge 
to defeat it. All that is required here, is, that I know 
what I assert to be fact ; and that I use it simply for the 
purposes specified. 

3. For the eood of the offender himself. When we 
know of the cnmes of another, and there b some person 
— for instance, a parent, a guardian, or mstructor — ^who 
might, b^ control or advice, be the means of the offender's 
reformation, it b our duty to give the necessary information. 
It b firejiuently the greatest kindness that we can manifest 
to both parties. Were it more commonly practised, the 
allurements to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope of success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more . encouraging. No wicked person has a right 
to expect that the community will keep hb conduct a 
secret from those who have a right specially to be infonned 
of it. He who does so is partaker in the guilt. 

4. Though we may noi be at liberty to make public the 
evil actions of another, yet no obligation exbts to conceal 
hb fault by maintaining towarcb bin-, our former habits of 
btimacy. If we know him to be unworthy of our confi- 
dence or acquamtance. we have no right to act a lie, by 
conducting towards him, in <)ubUc or in private, as though 
he were worthy of it. By Bssociating with a man, we give 
to the public an assurance, that we know of nothing to 
render him unworthy of our association. If we falsify 
thb assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a decep- 
tion by which we benefit the wicked at the expense of 
the innocent, and, so far as our example can do it, place 
the latter in die power of the former. And still more, if 
we associate, on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons 
of known bad character, we virtually declare that such 
offences constitute no reason why the peisons in questkxi 
are not good enougli associates for us. We thus virtually 
^tfxsome the patrons of their crime. 
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5. From what has been remarked, we see what is the 
nature of an historian's duty. He has to do with facts 
which the mdividuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by the providence of God* 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his provmce ; but whatever has been made known, comes 
properly within it. This latter he is bound to use, without ' 
either fear, favor or aflection. If, from party zeal or secta- 
lian bigotry, or individual partiality, he exaggerate, or con* 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he " aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice," he is guilty of calumny of the most m- 
excusable character. It is calumny perpetrated deliber- 
ately, under the guise of impartiality, and perpetrated in a 
form mtended to give it the widest publicity and die most 
pemianent duration. 

These remarks have had respect, pnncipally, to the pub 
lication of injurious truth or falsehood, by conversation 
But it will be immediately seen that they apply, with addi 
tional force, to the publication of whatever is injurious 
by the press. If it be wrong to injure my neighbors rep- 
utation within the limited circle of my acquaintance, how 
much more wrong must it be to injure It throughout a 
nation ! If it be, by universal acknowledgment, mean, to 
underrate the talents or vilify the character of a personal 
rival, how much more so, that of a political opponent! 
If it would be degrading in me to do it myself, by hovn 
much is it less degrading to cause it to be done by others, 
and to honor or cHshonor with my confidence, and reward 
with political distmction, those who do it? Because a 
man is a political opponent, does he cease to be a creature 
of God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God in respect to him ? or rather, I might ask, 
do men think that political collisions banish the Deity from 
the throne of the universe ? Nor do these remarks apply 
to political dissensions alone. The conductor of a public 
press possesses no greater privileges than any other man, 
nof has he any more right than any other man, to use, or 
suffer to be used, his press, for the sake of gratifying per- 
lonal pique, or avenging individual wrong, or holding up 
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individuals^ widiout trial, to public soom. Crime against 
society is to be punished by societ}^ and by society alone ; 
and he who conducts a public press has no more righij 
because he has the physical power, to inflict pam, than any 
other individual. If one man may do it b^ause he has a 
press, another may do it because he has muscular strength ; 
and dius, the government of society b brought to an end. 
Nor has he even a right to publbh cases of mdividu^l vice, 
unless the providence of God has made them public before 
While they are out of scght of the public, they are out of 
his sight, unless he can show that he has been specially 
appointed to perform thb service. 



CLASS FIRST 

DUTIES TO HEN, AS MEN. 
VERAdTT. 

Eyebt individual, by necessity, stands in most impcNrtaiit 
rdations, both to the past and to the fiiture. Wittiout a 
knowledge of what has been, and of what, so far as his 
fellow-men ue concenied, will be, he can fonn no decision 
m regard to the present. But this knowledge could never 
be attained, unless his constitutbn were made to cor- 
respond widi his circumstances. It has, therefore, been 
made to correspond. There is, on the one hand, in 
men, a strong a priori disposition to tell the truth ; and it 
controls them, unless some other motive interpose; and 
there is, on the other hand, a disposition to believe what 
is told, unless some counteracting motive is supposed to 
operate. 

Veracity has respect to the past and present, or to 
the FUTDBE. We shall consider them separately. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

VEIACITY AS IT RESPECTS THE PAST AND PRESENT 

VsRACirr, in this sense, always has respect to a jfacl^ 
that is, to something done, or to somethmg which we be 
lieve to be doing. 

Moral truth consists in our mtention to convey to another, 
to the best of our ability, the conception of a fact, exactly 
as it exists in our own minds. 

Phjrsical truth consists in convejdng to another the con 
ception of a fact, precisely as it actually exists, or existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always comcide. 

I may innocently have obtained an incorrect conception 
of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
precisely as it exists in my own mind. Here, then, is a 
morcd truth, but a physiccd untruth. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a faclj 
supposmg it to be an incorrect one, but may convey it to 
another, with the intention to deceive. Here, then, is a 
moral falsehood, and a physical truth, pure truth is com* 
municated, only, when I have a correct conception of a 
fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to anodier, precbely 
as it exists in my own mind. 

The law on diis subject demands, that, when we profess 
to convey a fact to another, we, to the best of our ability, 
convey to him the impression which exists in our own 
minds. This implies, first, that we convey the impression 
which exists, and not another ; and, secondly, that we con- 
vey that impression, without diminution or exaggeration. 
[n other words, we are obliged, in he language of jurispm- 
dence, to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
die truth, 

Tliis law, therefore^ -forbids, — 

1. T%e utterance, as truth, qfwhat we know to be false. 
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I say the utterance as truths tat we sometimes imagine 
iascs, for the sake of illustration, as m parables or fictitious 
writing, where it is known beforehand, that we merely 
address the imagination. Since we utter t as fiction, and 
do not wish it to be believed, there is no alsehood if it be 
not true. 

2. Uitering as truths what we do not know to be true. 
Many things which men assert they cannot know to be 
(uie ; such, for instance, are, in. many cases, our views of 
»|je motives of others. There are many other thmgs which 
may be probable, and we may be convinced that they are 
?o, but of which we cannot arrive at the certamty. There 
are other things which are merely matters of opnion, con- 
cerning which every several maa may hold a di^rent 
opinion. Now, in any such case, to utter as truth what we 
cannot know, or have not known to be trutli, is fidsehood. 
If a man utter any thing as truth, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of ascertaining it to be so. If he, who makes the 
assertion, be not responsible, where shall the responsibility 
rest ^ And, if any man may utter what he chooses, under 
no responsibDity, there is the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, are we never to utter any thing 
which we do not know to be true?- I answer: we are 
never to utter as truth what we do not knew to be true. 
Whatever is a matter of {trobability we may utter as a mat- 
ter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, we may 
state as a matter of opinion. If we convey to another a 
conception as true, of which we have only the impression 
of probability, we convey a different conceptbn mm that 
which exists in our own minds, and of course we do, in 
fact, speak falsely. 

3. Uttering what may be true in fact , but uttering it in 
such a manner, as to convey a false imppession to the 
hearers. 

As, (I. By exaggerating some or all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the facts. 

b. By extenuating some or all of the c.'rcumstances at- 
tendant upon the facts. 

c. By exaggerating some, and extenuating others. 

d. By statmg the facts just as they existisd, but so tu> 

24 
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ranging them as to leave. a fidse impression upon the learei 
^, for instance, I might say, A entered B's lOom, and left 
it at ten o'clock ; within five minutes after he left it, B dis- 
covered that hb watch had been stolen. Now, although I 
do not say that A stole B's watch, yet, if I mtentionally so 
arrange and connect these (acts as to leave a false impres- 
sion upon the mmd of the hearer, I am guilty of iabehood. 
This is a crime to which pleaders and partial historians, and 
all fH^judiced narrators, are specially liable. 

4. As the crime, here considered, consbts m making a 
false impression, with intention to deceive ; the same effect 
may be produced by the tones of the voice, a look of the 
eye, a motion of the head, or any thing by which the mind 
of another may be influenced. The same rule, therefore, 
applies to impressdons made in thb manner, as to those 
made by woods. 

5. Aa thb rule applies to our mtercourse witli men as 
intelligent agents, it applies to our intercourse with men 
under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it forbids 
parents to lie to children, and children to lie to parents ; 
ulstructors to pupib, and pupib to instructors ; the old to 
the young, ana die young to the old ; attorneys to iurors, 
and jurors to attorneys ; buyers to sellers, and sellers to 
buyers. That b, the obligation b universal, and cannot be 
annulled, by any of the complicate relations in which men 
stand to each odier. 

Nor can it be varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
duced, that the person with whom we are conversing has 
no right to know the truth. Thb b a sufficient reason why 
we i^ould not tell the truth, but it b no Teason why wc 
should tell a falsehood. Under such circumstances, we are 
at liberty to refuse to reveal any thing, but we are not at 
liberty to utter what b false. , 

The reason for thb, b the followmg : The obligation to ve- 
racity does not depend upon the right of d.e inquirer to know 
the truth. Did our obligation depend upon this, it woulu 
vary with every person with whom we conversed ; and, m 
every case before speaking, we should be at liberty to 
measure the extent of our neighbor's right, and to tell him 
troth or fidsehood accoidingly. And, masmuch as the 
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fCtBoa wbom we address, would never know at what rate 
we estimated his right ; no one would know how much to 
believe, any more than we should know how much troth 
we were under obligaticHi to tell. This would at once de 
stroy. every obligation to veracity. On the contraiy, ma^ 
much as we are under obligation to utter nothing but the 
troth m consequence of our relations to God, this obligation 
is never afi^ted by any of the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to testify. Let no one, therefore, 
excuse himself, on the ground that he tells only innocent 
fics. It cannot be innocent to do that which (Sod has fw- 
oidden. f^ Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have 
viX off the old man with his deeds." 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will of 
God, is manifest from several considemuons : 

l.^We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
trae, and also to believe what is spoken. The feet that we 
are thus constituted, conveys to us an intimation that the 
Creator wills us to obey tnis constitution. The mtentioo 
is as evident as that which is manifested in creatmg the eye 
for light, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by which 
(unless our moral susceptibility shall have been destroyed^ 
we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, and by whicn 
also we receive pleasure whenever, under circumstances 
which urge to the contrary, we stead&stly obey it. 

3. We are so constituted that obedience to the law of 
veracity is abifolutely necessary to our happmess. Were 
we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell the troth, 
or our disposition to receive as troth whatever is told to us, 
there would at once be an end to all science and all knowl- 
edge, beyond that which every man had obtained by his 
own personal observation and experience. No idhm could 
profit by the discoveries of his contemp(»aries, much less by 
ttie discoveries of those men who have gone before him. 
Language would be useless, and we should be but littie re- 
moved from the brotes. Every one must be aware, upon 
the slightest r^ection, that a community of entire liars could 
not exist is a state of society. The effects of such a coursa 
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of conduct upon the whole, show us what is the will of Grod 
in the individual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us in 
the holy Scriptures. I subjoin a few examples : 
• " Thou shalt no* bear false witness against they neigh- 
bor." Ex. XX, 16. ** Lymg lips are an abomination to 
the Lord." Frov. vi, 16. " Keep thy tongue fix)m evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no guile." Psabn xxxiv, 13 
Tliose that speak lies are called children of the devil, that 
is, followers, imitators of the actions of the devil. John viii, 
44. See also the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, and ot 
Gehazi. Acts v, and 2 IRn^s v, 20^27. "All liars 
shall have their portion in the lake that bumeth with fire 
and brimstone." Rev. xxi, 8. " Tliere shall in no wise 
enter therein (into heaven) any thing that maketh a lie." 
Rid, verse 27. 

From what has been said, the importance of strict ad-* 
herence to veracity is too evident to need further remark. 
[ will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood in small 
matters, in lies told to amuse, in petty exaggerations, and 
in complimentary discourse, is not by any means duly esti 
mated. Let it be always borne in mind, that he who 
knowingly utters what is false, tells a lie ; and a lie, whether 
white, or of any other color, is a violation of the command 
of that God by whom we must be Judged. And let us also 
remember that there is no vice which, more easily than this, 
stupifies a man's conscience. He who tells lies frequently, 
will soon become an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar will 
soon lose the power of readily distinguishing between the 
conceptions of his imagination and the recollections of his 
memory. I have known a few persons, who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. liCt 
every owe, therefore, beware of even the most distant ap- 
proaches to this detestable vice. A volume might easily be 
written on the misery and Joss of character which have 
grown out of a single lie ; and another volume of illustra- 
tions of the moral power which men have gained by means 
of no other p^minent attribute than that of bold, unshrinking 
veracity. 
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If lying be thus pernicious to ourselves, how^icked must 
It be to teach it, or specially to require it of others ! What 
shall we say, then, of parents, who, to accomplish a mo- 
mentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a child the 
most flagitious falsehoods ? Or what shall we say of those 
heads of families, who direct their children or servants de- 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while they 
ai"e quietly sitting m their parlor or their study ? What 
right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a petty annoyance, to injure for 
ever the moral sentiments of another ? How can such a 
man or woman expect to hear the truth fix>m those whom 
diey have deliberately taught to lie ? The expectation is 
absurd ; and ihe result will show that such persons, in the 
end, drink abundantly of the cup which they themselve:) 
have mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs this universe on the principles 
of veracity, and that the whole constitution of thmgs is su 
arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose falsehood. 
Hence, the Jiist lie always requires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it ; each one of which plui:\ges the criminal into 
more inextricable embarrassment ; and, at last, all of them 
will combme to cover him with shame. The inconventeticai 
of tnith, aside from the question of guilt and innocence, are 
infinitely less then the inconveniences of falsehood. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

VERACITT JN RESPECT TO THE FUTTJRE. 

The future is, within some conditbns, subject to our 
|iower. We may, therefore, place ourselves under moid 
obligations to act, within those conditions, in a particular 
manner. When we make a promise^ we voluntarily place 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law of ve- 
racity obliges us to fulfil it. 

This part of the subject includes j^romtse^ and cofntraas* 

I. Of PROMISES. 

In every promise, two things are to be considered : the 
intention and the obligatiaiu 

1. Tlie intention. The law of veracity, in this respect, 
demands that we convey to the promisee the mtention as it 
exists in our own minds. When we Infomi another that 
we intend to do a service for him to-morrow, we have no 
more right to lie about this intention than about any other 
matter. 

2. 3^ obligation. The law of veracity obliges us to 
fulfil the intention just as we made it known. In otlier 
words, we are under obligation to satisfy, precisely, the ex- 

Eectation which we voluntarily excited. The rule of 
)r. Paley is as follows : " A promise h handing in the sense 
in which the promiser supposed tlie praaisee to receive it." 
The modes in which promises may be violated, and the 
reasons for believing the obligation to fulfil promises to be 
eDfi>rced by the law of God, are. so similar to those men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, that I will not repeat 
them. 

I tlicrefore proceed to consider in what cases promises 
are not binding. The following are, I think, among the 
most important : 

PtXMiuses are not binding, — 
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1. When the performance is inmombU. We cannot be 
under obligation to do what is plamljr out of our power. 
The moral character of such a promise, will, however, vary 
with the circumstances under which the promise was made, 
[f I knew notlimg of the impossibility, and honestly ex- 
pressed an intention which I designed to iiilfil, I am, at the 
bar of conscience, acquitted, llie providence of God has 
interfered with my intention, and I am not to blame. If, 
on the other hand, I knew of the impossibility, I have vio- 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an btention which 
I did not mean to fiilfil. I am bound to make good to the 
other party all the loss which he may have sustained by 
my cnme. 

2. When the promise is unlawfid. No man can be 
under ohUgadon to violate obligation ; for this would be to 
suppose a man to be guihy fir not being guilty. Much 
less, can he be under obligation to idolate nis obligations to 
God. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to violate the laws of society, are not binding. And tliO 
duty of every man, who has placed himself under anj^ such 
obligation, is, at once, to confess his fault, to declare himself 
fipee from his engagement, and to endeavor to persuade 
others to do the same. Here, as in the former instance, 
there are two cases. Where the unlawfulness was not 
knovm, the promiser is under no other obligation than that 
of informing the promisee of the facts as soon as possible. 
Where the unlawfulness was Jcnoton to the promiser, and 
not to the promisee, I think that the former is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is known 
to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage himself, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any restitution ; for 
the fault is common to both, and each should bear his 
own shai^ of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation is vol- 
Mntarily eoodted by the promiser. He is bound only to fulfil 
the expectation which he voluntarily excites ; and if he have 
excited none, he has made no promise. If A tell B that 
he shall give a horse to C, ana B, without A's knowleUge 
or consent, mform C of it, A is not bound. But, if be 
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directed B to give the infonnation, he is as much bound 
tis though he mformed C himself. 

4. Promises are not binding when they are known hf both 
parties to proceed upon a condition^ which condition u sub- 
fequ^tntfyyoy the promiser, found not to exist. As, if A 
Qiomise to give a beggar money on the faith of his stoiy. 
and the story be subsequently found to be a fabrication, A, 
m such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies an obli- 
gation entered into betwegi two intelligent moral agents, 
I think there can be no such obligation entered into where 
one of the parties is not a moral agent. I do not think we 
nan properly be said to make a promise to a brute, nor to 
violate it. I think the same is true of a madman. Never- 
theless, expediency has, even in such cases, always taught 
the importance of fulfillmg expectation which we volun- 
tarily excite. I think, however, that it stands on the 
ground of expediency, and not of obligation. I do not 
suppose that any one would feel guilty for deceiving a mad- 
man, in order to lead him to a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be the most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconvenience 
to which we may be exposed by fulfilling a promise, is not 
a release. We are at liberty, beforehand, to enter mto the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless he please 
but, having once promised, he is holden until he be morally 
liberated. Hence, as, after tlie obligation is formed, it 
cannot be recalled, pnidence would teach us to be ex 
tremely cautious in making promises. Except in cases 
where we are, fix)m long experience, fully acquainted with 
all the ordinary contingencies of an eveut, we ought never 
to make a prombe without sufficient opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It is a good rule, to enter into no important engage- 
ment on the same day m which it is first presented to our 
notice. And I believe that it will be generally found, that 
those who are most careful in promising, are die most con- 
scientious in performing ; and that, on the contrary, those 
who are willing, on all occasions, to pledge themselves ou 
the instant, have very little difficulty in violating their ei^ 
gage nents with ccnrespondent th^ughtlesHiess. 
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Or GOMTBICTS. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a mutual prom* 
ISO : that is, we promise to do one thing, on the condition 
that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obligatori- 
ness, and the cases of exception to tiie obiigatorinefiS, are 
the same as in the preceding cases, except that it has a 
specific condition annexed, by which me obligation is 
limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his part, we are under obligation to perform oui 
part ; but, if either party fail, tlie otlier is, by the failure 
of the condition essential to the contract, liberated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liberated, 
by the fa'dure of the other party to perform his part of the 
contract ; tlie first has, moreover, upon the second, a claim 
ibr damages to the amount of what he may have suffered 
by such failure. 

Here, however, it is to be observed, that a distinction is 
to be made between a simple contract, that is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we enter 
upon a relation established ^ by our Creator. Of the first 
kind, are ordinary mercantile contracts to sell or deliver 
merchandise at a particular place, for a specified sum, to be 
paid at a particular time. Here, if the price be not paid, 
we are under no obligation to deliver the goods ; and, if 
the goods be not delivered, we are under no obligation to 
pay the price. Of the seamd kind, are the contract of 
civil society, and the marriage contract. These, bemg 
appointed by the constitution under which God has placed 
us, may be dissolved only for such reasons as he has ap- 
pointed. Thus, society and the individual enter mutually 
into certain obligations with respect to each other ; but *. 
does not follow, that either party is liberated by every fail- 
ure of tlie other. The case is 4he same with the man-iage 
contract. In these instances, each party is bound to fulfi] 
its part of the contract, notwithstanding the failure of the 
other. 

It is here proper to remark, that the obligation to veracity 
IS precisely the same, under what relations soever it may be 
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Ibnned. It is as bmdmg between individuals and society ^ 
on both parts, and upon societies iond societies, as it is be- 
tween individuak. There. b no more excuse for a society 
when It violates its obligation to an individual, or for an 
mdividual when he violates his obligations to a society, 
than in any other case of deliberate falsehood. By 'how 
much more are societies or communities bound to fideli^, 
m their engagements with each other, since the faith of 
treaties is the only barrier which interposes to shield nations 
fix)m the appeal to bloodshed in every case of colUsJon of 
mtcrests ! And the obligation is the same, under what 
circumstances soever nations may treat with each other* 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn obli« 
gations, because the other party is uncivilized. A strong 
nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The simple 
fact, that two communities of moi-al agents have entered 
mto engagements, binds both of them equally in the sight 
of their common Creator. And He, who is tlie Judge of 
all, in His holy habitation, will assuredly avenge, with most 
solemn retributions, that violation of faith, in which the 
peculiar blessings bestowed upon one party are made a 
reason for inQicting misery upo^ the other party, with wham 
he has dealt less bountifully. Shortly before the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, a cabinet 
council was held, at which he was present, to take into 
consideration the expediency of violating a treaty ; which 
it was supposed could be done with manifest advantage 
to France. The treaty was read ; and the ministers ex- 
plained in what respects it operated unfavorably, and how 
great an accession of territory might be made to France, 
by acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Reasant 
of state were, of course, offered in abundance, to justify 
the deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard them 
all in silence. When they had finished, he closed the 
conference by laying his hand upon the mstrument, and 
saying, with emphasis, " Gentlemeny there is a treatyJ^ 
Tnis ir ingle sentiment is a^more glorious monument to his 
fiune, than a column inscribed with the record of an 
hunch 3d victor;es. 
It is frequently said, pardy by way of explanation, and 
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partly bj way of excuse, fcNr the violation of coatracts by 
pommunities, that corporate bodies have no conscience 
In what sense th'is is true, it is not necessary here to inquire 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the carparators 
has a conscience,«and b responsible to God for obedience 
to its dictates. Men may mystify before each other, 
and they may stu'pify the monitor m their own bosoms, by 
throwing the blame of perfidy upon each other ; but it is 
yet worthy to be remembered that they act in the presence 
of a Being with whom the night shineth as the day, and that 
they must appear before a tribtnal where there will be ^^ no 
shuffling." For beings acting under these conditions, there 
surely can be no wiser or better course, than that of simidej 
unsophisticated verity, under what relations soever tLsjf 
"wr be cailed upon to act. 



CHAPTER THIRD- 
OP OATHS. 

I. 77^ theory of oaths. 

It is frequently of the highest importance to society, thai 
t!ie facts relating to a particular transaction should be dis- 
tinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this could be 
done, neither the innocent could be protected, nor the 
guilty punished ; that is, justice could not be administered, 
and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the circumstances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, firom the laws of cause 
and effect, and firom the social nature of man, be many wit- 
nesses. The fact can, therefore, be generally known, if 
the witnesses can be induced to testify, and to testify the 
truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the 
ordinary principles of the human mind, they shall be most 
likely to testify truly, is the design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides mcurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to pequry, he who swears, calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions ; and, also, either 
expressly or by implication, invokes upon himself the judg- 
ments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary form of 
swearing in this country, and in Great Britain, is to close 
the promise of veracity with the words, " So help me God ;" 
that is, may God only help me so as I tell the truth. Inas- 
much as, without tlie help of God, we must be miserable 
for time and for eternity ; to relinquish his help, if we vio- 
late the truth, b, on tliis condition, to miprecate upon our- 
selves the absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all 
fiossible misery for ever. « 

The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows : 

1. Men naturally speak die truth, when there h no 
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flountsmctiDg moAve to pi«?ent it * axudy union iome such 
motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the tnitii to 
he spoken. 

2. When, however, by speakbg falsely, some inainedjate 
advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
they will frequently speak &lsely* 

3. But, when a greater good can be gained, or a greater 
evil avraded, by speakmg ^e troth, than could posably be 
dthsr gamed or avoided by speaking falsely, they will, on 
die ordinary pnnciples of the hiunan mmd, speak the truth. 
Fo phice &em ufia^ such circumstances, is the design of 
411 oath. 

4. Now, as tho favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must mvolve misery utterly beyond the grasp of 
our limited conceptions, if we can place men under such 
circumstances that, by speaking falsely, they relinquish ail 
claim to the one, and incur all that is awfiil in the other, 
we manifestly place a stirong^ motive before them for 
speaking the truth, than can posmbly be conceived for 
speaking fidsdiood. Hence, it b supposed, on the ordinary 
principks of the human mind, that men, under such circum- 
st^aces, will speak the truth. 

Such 1 suppose to be the theory of oaths. There can 
be no doubt that, if men acted upon this convictbn, the 
truth would be, by means of oaths, universally elicited. 

But, inasmuch as men may be required to testtfy, whose 
practical conviction of these great moral truths is at best 
but weak, and who are liable to be more strongly infiuodced 
by mmednite than by uherior motives, human punkhments 
have always been affixed to the crime of perjmry* These, 
of course, vary in different ages, and in different paiods oi 
society. The most equitable provision seems to be that of 
tlie Jewish law, by which the peijurer was made to suffei 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to mflict 
upon the innocent party The Mosaic enactment seems 
intended to have been, m regard to thb crime, unusually 
rignrous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye tcxr an eye, a tooth for a toodi. 
it oertaidy deaerff^ serious considemticffi, wbeffaer moderii 
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legidaton might not derive important mstniction from tins 
feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 

II. TTle lawfulness ofoatks. On this subject, a diversi 
tv of opinion has been entertained. It has been urged, by 
uiose who deny the lawfulness of oaths, — 

1. Tliat oaths are frequently forbidden in the New Tes- 
tament; and that we are commanded to use yes for our 
afiimiative, and no for our negative ; for the reason that. 
^' whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil, or of th^- 
evil one." 

2. That no man has a right to peril his eternal salvation » 
upon a condition which, from inteUectual or moral imbecility, 
he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to plao^ 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating oui 
reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feeling ol 
the obligation to veracity. 

5. That no reason can b^ assigned, why this crime 
should be treated so differentiy from every other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, are left to human pun- 
ishments ; and there can be no reason why this crime should 
involve the additional punishment intended by the impie* 
cation of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath, are 
as fiilly believed, upon their simple affirmation, as any 
others ; nay, that false witness among diem is more rare 
than among other men taken at random. This is, I believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfulness of oaths urge, on the 
contrary ^^ 

1. That those passages in the New Testament which 
iiave been referred to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

2. That our Savior responded, when exambed upon 
oath. This, however, is denied, by the other party, to be 
a fair interpretation. 

3. That the Apostles, on several occasions, call God to . 
witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. The 
instances adduced are such phrases as these? " God is my 
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witness ;" '< Behold, before God I lie not" Tbe eumple 
m this case is consndered sufficient to assure of of the law 
fiilness of this sort of appeal. 

4. Tliat the importance of truth to the pivposes of jus 
tice, warrants us m taking other measures for the prevention 
of peijury than are taken for the prevention of other crimes , 
tnd specially, as this is a crime to the commission of which 
there may sdways exist peculiarly strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the pnncipal considerations which 
have been urged on both sides of the question. It seems 
Co me to need a more thorough discussion than can be 
allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, seems 
evident, that the multiplicadon of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, is not only very 
wicked, but that its direct tendency is to diminish our rever- 
ence for the Deity ; and thus, m the end, to lead to the 
very evil which it is intended to prevent. 

UI. biterpretation of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party admm- 
istering them, they are to be interpreted as he understands 
them. The person under oath has no right to make any 
mental reservation, but to declare the truth, precisely in the 
manner that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is expected of him. On no other principle would 
we ever know what to believe or to expect from a witness. 
If, for the sake of personal firiendship, or personal advan« 
tage, or from fear of personal inconvenience, or from the 
excitement of party partiality, he shrink fiom declaring 
the whole truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though 
he swore falsely for money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths. 

Oaths respect either the past or the fiiture, that is, aid 
either assertory or promissory. 

1. The oath respecting the past, is de6nite. A transi&c- 
tion either took place, or it did not take place, and we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. It 
b, therefore, m our power either to tell what we know, of 
to tell what, and in how much, we do not know. This is 
the proper occasion for an oath. 

9. The oath respecting the fiiture is of necessity «iife/E> 
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mttj u wlieD we promise upon oftth to disGiiiirgey ic 0$ 
bett of our abiHty, a particular office Thus, the paitlet 
may have very different views ot whtt is meant, by <li» 
ohurging an office according to the best of our aMUty ; oi 
this obligation may conflict with others, such as domestic oi 
personal obligations ; and the mcumbent may not know, 
even with the best intentions, which obligation ought to take 
the precedence, that is, what is the best of his ability 
Such beir.g die case, who, that is aware of the firailty oi 
human nature, will dare to peril his eternal salvation upon 
the performance, to the best of his ability, of any official 
duty ? And, if these allowances be understood by both 
parties, bow are tiiey to be limited ; and, if they be not 
bmited, what is the value of an oath ? ^ch being the case, 
it is, at best, doubtful, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they to be 
required, as is freqnentiy the case, in the most pet^ deta&«i 
of official life. They must be a snare to the conscience of 
a thoughtful roan ; and must tend to obliterate mcval dis- 
Hnetions from the mind of him who is, as is too frequently 
the case, unfortunatriy thoughtless. Why should one man, 
who is called upon to discimge the duties of a constable, 
or of an overseer dT common schools, or even of a couaisellof 
or a judge, be placed under the pains and p^ls of peijuryi 
or under peril of his eternal salvation, any more than Us 
n«ghbar, who discharges the duty of a merchant, of w in 
struclor of youth, a physician, or a clergyman ? It seems 
to me that no man can take such an oath of office, upon 
reflection, without such mental reservation as must im« 
mediately convince him that the requirement is nugalrjiy ,* 
and, if so that it must be injurious. 
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ournsa which arise fbom the constitution or the tn v 

It has already been remariced, that the veiy fact, that our 
Creator has constituted us with a capacity for a particular 
ibnn of happmess, and has provided means for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire, is, in itself, an mtimation that he intended 
that this desire should be gratified. But, as our happiness 
b the design of this constitution, it is equally evident, that 
he intended this de^ to be gratified only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result ; and that, in estimating that 
result, we must take into view the whole nature of man, as 
a rational and accountable being, and not only man as an 
mdiiddual, but man also as a society. 

1. The subject upon which we now enter, presents a 
striking illustration of the truth of these remarks. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the principle of sexual desire, is 
a part of the constitution of man. lliat it was intended to 
be gratified, is evident fiom the fact, that, without such 
gratification, the race of man would immediately cease to 
exist. Agam, if it were not placed under restrictions, that 
IS, were promiscuous intercourse permitted, the race would 
perish from neglect of ofl&pring, and universal sterility. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
both equally defeat the end of the Creator. It is, therefore, 
as evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to this de- 
sire, as a part of our constitution, as that he has implanted 
within us the desire itself. It is the object of the taw of 
chastity to explain and enforce this lirmt. 

2. As it is manifesdy the object of the Creat(»r, that the 
sexes should live together, and form a society with each 
other, in many respects dissimilar to every oUier societyi 
producing new relations and imposing new obligations, the 

25* 
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laws of this society need to be pardcularly explained. 
7%if is the law of marriage. 

3. As the result of marriage b children, a new relation 
arises out of this connection, namely, the reladon of parent 
and child. This imposes special obligations upon both 
parties, namely, the duties and rights of parents j and the 
duties and rights of children. 

*" This class of duties will, therefore, be treated of in he 
following order : 

Chapter 1. The general duty of chastity. 

*' 2. The law of marriage. 

" « 3. The rights and duties of parents. 

'< 4. The ri^ts and duties of childien. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

rHE GENERAL DUTY OF CHASTITY. 

The 93XU&.1 appetite bemg a part of our constitutioiij 
and a limit to the indulgence of it being Gxed by the 
Creator, the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 
this limit. 

The moral law on this subject is as follows : 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 
to individuab who are exclusively united to each other for 
life. 

Hence it forbids, — 

1. Adultery, or inteicourse between a married person and 
every other person except that person to whom he or she is 
united for life. 

2. Polygamy, or a plurality of wives or of husbands. 

3. Concubinage, or the temporary cohabitation of indi- 
viduals with each other. 

4. Fornication, or intercourse with prostitutes, or with any 
individual under any other condition than that of the mar- 
riage covenant. 

5. Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly exc'ted by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions ; all unchaste conversation, looks, or 
gestures ; the reading of obscene or lascivious book? and 
every thing which would naturally produce in as a disposi 
tion of mind to violate this precept. 

That the above is the law of God on this subject, ifc 
manifest, both from natural and from revealed religion. 
The law, as above recited, contains two restrictions : 

1. That the individuals b** exclusively united to each 
other; and, — 

2. Tbat this exclusive union be for life. 
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Let us examine the indications of natural religion apoo 
DOth of these points. 

I. The indulgence of the desire referred to, is, by the 
law of God, restricted to individuals exclusively united to 
each other. Tliis may be shown iirom seversd consider- 
ations. 

1. The number of births, of both sexes, under all cir* 
cumstances, and in all ages, has been substantially equal. 
Now, if single individuals be not exclusively united to each 
other, there must arise an inequality of distribution, unless 
we adopt the law of promiscuous concubinage. But a? 
the desire is universal, it cannot be intended that the dc^ 
tribution should be unequal ; for thus, many would, from 
necessity, be left single. And the odier alternative, pro- 
miscuous concubinage, would very soon lead, as we have 
abeady remarked, to die extinction of society. 

2. The manifest design of nature b to increase the 
human species, m the most rapid ratio consistent with the 
ccxidiuons of our being. That is always the most happy 
concfition of a nation, and that nation is most accurately 
obeying the laws of our constitution, in which the numb^ 
of die human race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain, that, under the law of chastity, as it has been ex- 
pluned, diat is, wliere individuals are . exclusively united 
to each other, the increase of population will be more rapid^ 
than under any odier circumstances. 

3. That must be the true law of the domestic relations 
which will have the most beneficial effect upon the main 
tenance and education of children. Under the influence 
of such a law as I have described, it is manifest, that chil- 
dren will be incomparably better provided for than under 
that of any other. The number of children produced by 
a single pair thus united, will ordinarily be as great as can 
be supported and instructed by tWo individuals. And, 
besides, the care of children, under these circumstances, 
oecomes a matter, not merely of duty, but of pleasure. On 
die contrary, just in so far as this law is violated, the love 
oi ofispring diminishes. The care of a family, instead ftf a 
pleasure, becomes an insupportable burden ; and, in the 
•worst states of society, children eithw perish by muUi^idei 
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Bom Q^ect, oi are murdered by tbeir parents m infimcy 
The number of human beings who perish by b&nticicte, 
m heathen countries, is almost mcredible« And in coun* 
tries not heathen, it is a matter of notoriety, that neglect of 
ofl&{»ing is the universal result of licentiousness in parents. 
The support of foundlmgs, in some o( the most licentious 
districts m Europe, has become so great a public burden as 
to give rise to serious apprehension. 

4. There can be no doubt that man is mtended to derive 
by far the greatest part of his happiness from society. 
And of social happiness, by far the greatest, the most ex« 

r' ite, and the most elevating portion, is that derived fiom 
domestic relations ; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and sister, and 
those arismg mm the more distant gradations of collateral 
kindred. Now, human happiness, in this respect, can exist 
only in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity. 
vVhat domestic happiness can be expected m a house con- 
tinually agitated by the ceaseless Jealousy of several wives, 
and the inteiminable (juaiiels of their severd broods of 
children ? How can filial love dwell in the bosoms of chil- 
dren, the progeny of one father by several concubbes? 
This state of society existed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in the patriarchal age; and its results even 
here are sufliciently deplorable. No one can read the his- 
tories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
David, without becoming convinced that no deviation can 
be made fiom the gospel law of marriage, without creating 
a tendency to wrangling without end, to bitterness and 
strife, nay, to incest and murder. And if this be the result 
of polygamy and concubinage, in what language is it pos 
sible to describe the effects of universal licentiousness' ? By 
this, the very idea of home waild be abolished. Ilie name 
of parent would signify no more in man than in the brutes, 
Man, instead of bemg social, would become nothing more 
than a gregarious animal, distinguished fix)m his fellow* 
animals by nothing else than greater intellectual capacity, 
and the more disgusting abuse of it. 

&. No reason can be assigned, why the intellectual, 
moral and social happiness of the one sex k not as valu- 
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able, in the sight of the Creator, as that of the oth^ 
Much less can any reason be assigned, why the one sex 
should be to the other merely a source of sensual gratihca*- 
tion. But, just as we depart fiom the law of chastity, as it 
has been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal aud 
the companion oif man, and becomes either his timid and 
much abused slave, or else the mere instrument for the 
gratification of his lust. No one can pretend to believe 
that the Creator ever intended that one human being 
should stand in such a relation as this to any other human 
being. 

II. The second part of the law of chastity requires that 
this union should be for life. 

Some of the reasons for this are as follows : 

1. In order to domestic happiness, it is necessary that 
both parties should cultivate a spirit of conciliation aud for- 
bearance, and mutuaUy endeavor to conform their indi- 
vidual peculiarities to each other. Unless this be done, 
mstead o( a communit}' of interests, there will arise inces- 
sant collision. Now, nothmg can tend more direcdy to the 
cultivation of a proper temper, than the consideration that 
this union is indbsoluble. A mere temporary union, liable 
to be dissolved by every ebullition of passion, would foster 
every impetuous and selfish feeling of the human heart. 

2. If the union be not for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed to its continuance than the will of either party. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all the evils resulting fix>m it, of which I have already 
spoken. 

3. Children require the care of both parents until thev 
have attained to maturity; that is, generally, during die 
greater part of the lifetime of their parents, at least, during 
all that period of their life in which they wouid be most 
likely to desire a separation. Besides, the children are the 
joint oroperty of both parents ; and, if the domestic society 
be dissolved, they belong to one no more dian to the othei ; 
that is, they have lo protector, but are cast out defenceless 
upon the world. 

4. Or, if this be not the case, and they are protected^ by 
'Vie parent, they must suffer an irreparable loss by tM 
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withdrawment of the other parent from his or her share of 
rhe parental responsibility. In general, the care would fall 
upon the mother, whose parental instincts are the stronger, 
l)ut who is, from her peculiar situation, the less able to 
protect them. The whole tendency of every licentious 
system is, to take advantage of the parental tenderness of 
the mother ; and, because she would rather die than leave 
lier children to perish, basely to devolve upon her a burden 
which she is wholly unable to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced years, need the care 
of their children, and become dependent, in a great measure, 
for their happiness upon tliem. But all this source of 
happiness is dried up by any system which allows of the 
disruption of the domestic society, and the desertion of 
(Spring, simply at the will of the parent. 

The above considerations may perhaps be deemed suffi- 
cient to establish the general law, and to show what is the 
will of the Creator on this subject. But it may be suggest- 
ed, that all these consequences need not follow occaswnai 
aben-ations, and that individual cases of licentious indul- 
gence should be exempted from the general rule. To this 
I answer, — 

1. The severity of the punishment which Grod has affixed 
to the crime in general, shows how severe is his displeasure 
agamst it. God is no respecter of persons, but he will 
vbit upon every one the strict reward of his iniquity. And 
he does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately fatal 
to character ; and in man, it leads directly to tliose crimes 
which are .the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per- 
dition. 

2. The God who made us all, and who is the Father 
and the Judge of his creatures, is omniscient ; and he will 
bring every secret thing into judgment. Let the seducer 
and the proffigate remember that each must stand, widi lijs 
victim and his partner in guilt, before the Judge of quick 
jmd dead, where a recompense will be^rendered to every 
man accordmg to his deeds. 

3. Let it be remembered tliat a female is a moral and 
accountable being, hastening with us to the bar of God ; 
ihat she is madfs to b^ the centre of ^\l that is delightfiil 
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m tho domestic relalioDs ; that, by her very natmid shis 
looks up to man as her protector, and loves to coififide in 
his hands her happiness for life ; and that she can be naned 
only by abusing that confidence proving false to that re^ 
liance, and using the very loveliest trait m her character as 
the instrument of her undoing. And then let us consider 
the misery into which a Idss of virtue must phmge the 
victim and her fiiends for ever ; the woith of that soul, 
(Hrhich, unless a miracle interpose, must, by the loss of 
virtue, be consigned to eternal despair ; and I ask whether^ 
m the whole catalogue of human crime^ there be one 
whose atrocity more justly merits die deepest damnation^ 
than diat which, for the momentary gratification of a lawie»s 
appetite, will violate all these obligations, outrage all these 
sympathies, and work out so Made-spreading, so intermi- 
nable a rum? 

Such is the lesson of natural reli^on on this subject. 

UL The precepts of revealed religion may be very 
briefly stated : 

1. The seventh conmiandment is, ^^Tbou shalt not com- 
mit adultery." Ex. xx, 14. By the term atJdteiy, is 
meant every unlawiiil act and thought. The Mosaic law 
enacted that he who seduced a woman should marry her. 
Ex. xxii, 16, 17. This is, doubdess, the e<]pitable rule ; 
and there is no reason why it should not be stncdy enforced 
now, both by the civil law and by die opmions of the com- 
munity. 

2. The punishment of adultery was, under die same 
law, death to both parties. Lev. x, 22. DeuU. xxb, 22. 
That this should now be enforced, no one will contend. 
But it b sufficient to show in what abhorrence die crime is 
held by the Creator. 

3. Tlie consequences of whoredom and adultery are 
frequendy set forth in the prophets, and the most awful 
judgments of God are denounced against them. This 
subject is also treated with graphic power by Solomon, iw 
the book of Proverbs. See Proverbs v, 3 — 29 ; vii, 5 — 26 

4. Our Savior explains the law of chastity and mar- 
riage in liis sermon on the mount, and declares it equally to 
respect unclean thoughts and actions : " Ye have heard 
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timt It hath been Bud by them of dd time, thoii shalt not 
commit adult^. But I say unto you, that whosoerer 
loofeeth on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart. And if thy right 
eye oSend thee (or cause thee to offend), pluck it out and 
cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that oiie of 
tliy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
^aiould be cast into hell." Matt, v, 27 — 32. That is, as 
1 suppose, eradicate from your bosom every impure thought, 
•lo matter at what sacrifice; for no one who cheridieB 
irapunty; even in diought, can be an bheritor of the 
Iringdom of heaven. 

Uncleamiess is also firequently enumerated among the 
crimes which exclude men from die kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v, 5, 6 : << No whoremonger or unclean 
person hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 

Galaticms v, 19 — ^21 : <^ Now, die works of the flesii 
are manifest, which are these : adultery, fornicatkm, vun^ 
cleanness, lasciviousness ; of the which I tell you before^ 
as I have told you in limes past, that they wUch do sucli 
things shall not inherit the langdom of God." 

Cohsnam iii, 5, 6 : '< Morufy, therefore, your members, 
which are upon the earth : fornication, uiicieanness, inor* 
dinate affections ; for which things' sake, the wradi of Crod 
Cometh upon the children of disobedience." 

Let every one remember, dierefore, that wiioever vio- 
lates this command, violates it in defiance of die taost 
cleariy revealed command of God, and at the peril of his 
own soul. He must meet his act, and the consequences 
of it, at diat day when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hiddoi thing will foe brought to light, 
and when God will judge every man according to his 
deeds. 

1 remarked above, that the law of chasdty forbade the 
mdulgence of impure or lascivious ima^ations, the nar-*^ 
boring of such thoughts m our minds, or the doing of any 
diing by which such thoughts should be excited. Of no 
vice is It so true as of this, that " lust, when it is cherished, 
bringeth forth sin ; and sm, when it is finished, bringeth 
26 
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forth death." licentiousness m outward conduct neviir 
appears, until the mind has become defiled by impure 
ima^naUons. When, however, tlie mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing is wanted but suitable opportunity to com- 
plete the moral catastrophe. Hence, the necessity of the 
most intense vigilance in the government of our tlioughts 
and in the avoiding of all books, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct and acticms of which the tendency 
is to imbue our imaginations with any thing at variance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, m other respects, 
ma^ be the &scinaUons of a book, if it be impure or las- 
civious, let it be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplish- 
ments of an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in con^ 
versation or action, let him or her be shunned. No man 
can take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned 
We cannot mingle with the vile, let that vileness be dressed 
in ever so tastefiiil a garb, without becoming defiled. The 
only rule of safety is, to avoid the appearance of evil; for 
thus alone shall we be able to avoid the reality. Hence it 
IS, that a licentious theatre (and the tendency of all 
theatres is to licentiousness), immodest dancing, and all 
amusements and actions which tend to inflame the passions, 
are horribly pernicious to morals. It would be interesting 
to learn on what principle of morals a virtuous woman 
would justiiy her attendance upon an amusement, in which 
she beholds before her a once lovely female uttering coveit 
obscenitv in the presence of thousands, and where she is 
surrounded by hundreds of women, also once lovely, but 
DOW abandoned, whose ruin has been consummated by 
this very means, and who assemble in this place, with ttie 
more certain assurance of thus being able, most sucxess* 
fiilly, to effect the ruin of otlieis. 



CHAPTER SECOND 

THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

It has been already' remarked, in the precedmg section, 
that the law of chastity forbids all sexual mtercoune be- 
tween persons who have not been exclusively united for 
hfe. in the act of marriage, two persons, under the most 
solemn circumstances, are thus united; and they enter 
mto a mutual contract thus to live in respect to each other 
This relation having been established by God, the contract 
thus entered into has all the solemnity of an oath. Hence 
he who violates it is guilty of a two-fold crime : first, the 
violation of the law of chastity ; and, secondly, of the 
law of veracity,— a veracity pledged under the most solemn 
circumstances. 

But this is by no means all that is mtended by the in- 
stitution of marriage. By the contract thus entered into, 
a society is formed, of a most interesting and important 
character, which b tlie origin of all civil society ; and in 
which, children are prepared to become members of that 
great community. As our principal knowledge of the 
iiature and obligations of this institution b derived firom th^ 
sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to explam the 
manner in which they treat of it, without adding any thins 
to what I have already said, in regard to the teaching of 
natural religion. / 

I shall consider, first, the nature of thb contract, and, 
secondly, the duties which it enjoins, and the crimes which 
it lorbids. 

First. The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract b for life, and b dissoluble for one cause 
only, — ^the cause oi* whoredom : 

Matthew xix, 3 — 6, 9. "Tlien came some of die 
Pharisees to liim. and, tempting him* asked, Cim a man. 
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anon every pretence, divorce his wife? He answered)^ 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Crea 
tor made man, he formed a male and female ; and sadd, 
for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
adhere to his wife; and they two shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore, tliey are no longer two, but one flesh. What then 
Cod hath conjoined, let not man separate. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, whosoever divorceth his wife, except for 
whoredom, and marrieth anotlier, committeth adultery." 
I use here tlie translation of Dr. Campbell, which, I thmk, 
conveys more exactly than the commcm version die mean* 
ing of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, bebg an insttu- 
(ion of God, is subject to his laws alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence the civU law is bindmg upon tbe 
conscience only in so far as it corresponds to the law of 
God. 

' 3. This contract is essentially mutuisd. By entering 
mto it, the members form a society, that is, they have some- 
thing m common. Whatever is thus in commcm, belcHigs 
equally to both. And, on the contrary, what is not thus 
surrendered, remains as before m the power of the indi- 
vidual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals thus 
contract themselves to each other, on the ground not 
merely of mutual regard, but also of a regard stronger than 
that which they entertain for any other persons else. If 
such be not the conditicxi of the parties, they cannot be 
united with any fair prospect of happiness. Now, such is the 
nature of the human affections, that we derive a higher and 
a purer pleasure from rendering happy those whom we love 
than from self-gratification. Thus, a parent prefas self- 
denial) for tbe sake of a child, to self-indulgence. Tlie 
same principle is illustrated b every case of pure and dis- 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, on 
which depends the happiness of the married state. To oe 
in the highest degree happy, we must each prefer the nap- 
piness of another to our own. 

5. I have mmtioned above, that, this oemg a vohmtaiy 
fHMupact, and forming a peetiliar societyy ihexe ate sqom 
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dimgs which, by this eoinpact, eaeh surrenders to the oth^, 
and also other tUngs which are not surrendered. It is in^ 
portant that these be distiaguisbed from each other. 
1 remark, then, — 

a. Neither party surrenders to the other any control orer 
any thing appertaining to die conscience. From the nature 
of our moral constitution, nothing of this sort can be surren* 
dered to any Created being. For either party to interfere 
with the discharge of those duties, which the other party 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is there&re wicked 
and oppressive. 

b. Neither party surrenders to the other any thing which 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hus- 
band does not promise to subject his professional pursuits 
to die will of his wife. He has chosen his profession, and, 
if he pursue it lawfully, it does not interfere with the con- 
tract. So, also, his dudes as a cidzen, are of prior obliga- , 
tion ; and, if they really interfere with any others, those 
subsequently formed must be construed in subjection to 
them. Thus, also, the filial dudes of both pardes remain, 
m some respects, unchanged ailer marriage, and the 
marriage contract should not be so interpreted as to violate 
them. 

c. On the other hand, 1 suppose that the marriage contract 
bbds eaeh party, whenever individual gratificadon is con- 
cenied. to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, the happiness 
of both is increased by enjoying it in common. If it can 
be enjoyed but by one, each should prefer that it be enjoyed 
by die other. And if there be sorrow to be eudured, or 
inconvenience to be suffered, each should desire, if possible, 
to bear the mfliction for the sake of shielding the other 
from pain. 

d. And, as I have remarked before, the disposidon to do 
dits arises from the very nature of the principles on which 
the compact is fenned, from unreserved affecdon. This is 
the very manner in which affecdon always displays itself. 
This is the very means by which affecdon is created 
^ She loved me for die dangers I had seen, and I love6 
tier that she did pity them."— Suakspeabx. And tlub ft 

26* 
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the only coune of conduct by wh oh action can be re- 
tuned. And the manifestation of this temper is, undar all 
circumstances, obligatory upon both parties. 

6. As, however, in all societies, tliere may be differences 
of opmion, even where die harmony of feeling remains un- 
impaired, so there may be differences here. Where such 
differences of opmion exist, there must be some ultimate 
appeal. In orcunary societies, such questions are settled 
by a numerical majority. But as, in this case, such a decis* 
ion IS impossible, some other principle must be adopted. 
The right of deciding must rest with either the one or the 
other. As the husband is the individual who is responsible 
to civil society, as his intercourse with the world is of 
necessity greater, the voice of nature and of revelation 
unite in conferring the right of ultimate authority upon him. 
By this arrangement the happiness of the wife is increased 
no less than that of the husband. Her power is always 
greatest in concession. She is graceiiil and attractive 
while meek and gentle ; but when angered and turbulent 
she loses the fascbation of her own sex, without attaining 
to the dignity of the other. 

*' A woman moved is like a fountain tr' dbled. 
Muddy, ill-Beeming, and berefl of be^iutj." Shaks. 

Secandhf. I come now to speak of the duties imposed by 
tlie marriage relation. 

I. The marriage relation imposes upon both parties, 
equally, the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
other pei^n than that one to whom the individual is united 
in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married persons, 
01 with married persons, of which the tendency would be 
to diminish their affection for those to whom they are united 
m marriage, or of which the tendency would be to ^ve 
pain to die other party. This Is evident from what we 
have before said. For, if the conti-act itself proceed upon 
the pnnciple of entire and exclusive affection, any thing 
.-nust be a violation of it, which destroys or lessens that 
«fibctbn ; and that which causes this afl^tion to be doubted, 
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produces to the party in which the doubt esdsts, the same 
misery that would ensue fiom actual mjuiy. 

The crime of adultery b of an exceedmgly aggravated 
nature. As has been before remarked, aside fiom being a 
violation of the law of chastity, it is also a violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery which it inflicts upon 
parents and children, relatives and fiiends, the total anni* 
nilation of dcnnestic happbess, and the total disruption of 
parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, maik 
It for one of the basest forms of human atrocij^. Hence, 
as mi^t be expected, it is spoken of in the ^riptures as 
one of those crimes on which God has set the seal of his 
peculiar displeasure. In addition to the passages aheady 
quoted on this subject, I barely mention the following : 

Matthew V, 28. ^' Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
cherish impure desire, hath committed adultery with her 
already m his heart." Hebrews xiii, 4. "Marriage b 
honorable b aU, and the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge." Revelations xxi, 8. 
^< Murderers and the lascivious shall have their part in the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." Throughout the writings of the piophets, 
b numberless bstances, this crime is sbgled out, as one for 
which God visits with the most awfiil judgments, both 
nations and bdividuals. And, if any one will reflect that 
the happbess and prosperity of a country must depend on 
the virtue of the domestic society more than on any thing 
else, he cannot fail to perceive that a crime, which, by a 
sbgle act, sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children 
worse than parentless, must be attended with more abun 
dant and remediless evils, than almost any other that can 
be named. The takbg of human Ufe can be attended ^th 
no consequences more dreadfiil. In the one case, the 
parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent ; in the 
other, the tie is broken, with the additional aggravation of 
an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide-spreadbg dishonoi 
that cannot be washed away. 

II. The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual 
affection. 

A&ctioQ towards another is the result of his orheractiooi 
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•od temper towards us. Admnratkn: and lespect c Jiy be 
the result of other manifestations of character, but nodmig 
is so likely, as evidence of affection towards ourselves, to 
produce in us afl»ction towards others. 

Hence the dut^ of cultivating affection, imposes upon 
each par^ the obligation to act in such manner as to excite 
aiBectKMi m the boram of the other. The rule is, << As je 
would that others should do unto (or be afiected towards^ 
you, do ye even so unto (or be ye so a&cted towards) 
diem." And the other gospel rule is here also verified : 
** Give, and it shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and runnmg over, shall men give 
fflto your bosom." To cultivate a&ction, then, is not to 
strive to excite it by any direct efibrt of abstract thinking, but 
to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested goodness, 
that our happiness is really promoted b^ seekmg the hap- 
pmess of another. It consists in restraining oibt passions, in 
subduing our selfishness, b quiedng our irritabUity, m erad- 
icating fi:om our minds every thing which could give pain 
to an ingenuous spirit, and in cherishing a spirit of meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and of active, cheerful, and inces- 
sant desire for the happiness of those whom we love. At 
no less price than this can affection be purchased; and 
those who are willing to purchase it at this {mce, will rardy 
have reason to complain of the want of it* 

III. The law of marriage imposes the duty of mutual 
assistQince. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member; this is no 
more than to say that it is not the duty of ev^ member 
of a society to do every thbg. So here, there are duties 
devolmg of right upon the husband, and other duties de- 
volving of right upon the wife Thus, it is the duty, in the 
first instance, of the husband, to provide for , the wants of die 
feraily ; and of the wife to assume the charge of the affiurs 
of the household. His sphere of duty is withewt, her sphere 
of duty is within. Both are under obligation to discharge 
diese dudes, specially because they are parties to tliis par- 
ticular compact. The Apostle Faul affirms, that he who 
tkies not proi4de foi* his own, specially for those «f fais own 
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honae, fattth deirfttd the fri^ Mid mwome tbui ao vibUL 
That man is iwortUly despised, who does not quahfy bimsdl 
to support that fiuaily , of wfaicb he has i^olwitiHrily assimed 
the office of protectee. Nor surely is thai woman less d»r 
serving of contempt, who, having eoosunied the penod of 
youth in frivolous readbg, dissnpalkig amusement, and ir 
the acquisiti(Mi of accomplishments, which are to be oon^i^ 
signed, inunediately after marriage, to entire firgetfulness, 
enters upcMi the duties of a wife, with no other expectation, 
than that of being a useless and prodigal appendage tp a 
household, ignorant of her duties, and of the manner of 
discharging them ; and with no other conceptions of ti;^ 
responsibilities which she has assumed, than such as have 
been acquired from a life of childish caprice, luxurious sel^ 
mdulgence, and sensitive, feminine, yet thoroughly finished 
selfishness. And yet I fear that the system of female edu- 
cation, at present b vogue, is, m many respects, liable to 
the accusation of producing precisely this tendency. 

I have remarked, that the duties of the husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, if 
one be disabled, all that pordon of the duty of the disabled 
party, which the other can discharge, falls upon that other 
If the hudband cannot alone support the £imily, it is the 
duty of the wife to assist him. If the wile is, through 
sickness, unable to direct her household, the husband is 
* bound, in so far as it is possible, \o assume her care. In 
case of the death of either, the whole care of the clnldren 
devolves upon the survivor ; nor has the survivor a right to 
devdye it upon another person, if he or she can dischaq^ 
it alone. 

i V. The law of marriage, both from Scripture and bom 
reas(Hi, makes the husband the head of the domestic so- 
ciety. Hence, when difference of opimon exists ^except 
as stated above, where a paramount obligadon binas), the 
decbion of the husband is ultimate. Hence the duty of 
the wife is submission and obedience. The husband, how- 
ever, has no more right than the wife to act unjustly, op- 
pressively, or iraldndly ; nor is the fact of his possessing 
authority m the least an excuse for so acting. But as 
Jlfiferences of opinion are always liable to exist, and as, in 
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such case, one or the other party must yield, to avoid tlie 
greatest of all evils in such a society,— -contipual dissensbn, 
— ^e duty of yielding devolves upon the wife. And it is 
to be remembered, that the act of submission is, in every 
respect, as dignified and as lovely as the act of authority ; 
nay, more, it mvolves an element of virtue which does not 
belong to the other. It supposes neither superior excel- 
lence nor superior mind in the party which governs ; but 
merely an official relation, held for the mutual good of both 
parties and of their children. The teaching of Scripture 
on this subject is explicit ; see 1 Peter iii, 1 — ^7 : " Like- 
wise, ye wives, be m subjection to your own husbands, that 
if any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, 
be won by the conversation of the wives ; while they behold 
your chaste conversation united with respect. Whose 
adommg, let it not be that auttuard adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of ap- 
parel ; but let it be t& inward disposition of the ndndy 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 

Edet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great price, 
ikewise, ye husbands, dwell with your wives according to 
knowledge, as with the weaker party ; rendering respect to 
them, as heirs with you of the grace of life." That is, if 1 
understand the passage, conduct towards them, as knowing 
that they are weak ; that is, needing support and protec- 
don ; and, at the same time, rendering them all that respect 
which is due to those who are, as much as yourselves, heirs 
to a blessed immortality. A more beautiful exhibition of 
the duties of the marriage relation cannot be imagined. 

I shall close this chapter with the following well kncwn 
extract fix>m a poet, whose purity of character and exquisite 
lensibility have done more than any other in our language. 
ID clothe virtue in hei own native attractiveness : 

Domestic happiness, thou onl7 hiiss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy tliee ! too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thv sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thj crystal cup : 
Thou art the nurse of virtue ; in thine amu 
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She nniles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies afaia. 
Tiiou art not known where pleasure is a£>red^ -• 
That reeling goddess, with her zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 
For thon art meek and constant, hatinff change.* 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried loye, 
Joys which her stormy rapture never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we seen^ 
Of honor, dignity, and fan* renown ! 
'TiJl prostitution elbows us aside 
In all oar crowded streets. Teak. 



CHAPTER THIRD- 

THE LAW OF BARENTS 

The adaptation of the phjrsical and moral laws under 
which man is placed, to the pioi^notion of human happiness, 
IS heautifiilly illustrated in the relauon which exists bet^'een 
the law of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
W(Te the physical or moral conditions of marriage different 
ui any respect from those which exist, the evils which would 
enfue. would be innumerable. And, on the contrary, by 
accurately observing these conditions, we shall see that 
they not only contain a provision for the well-being of suc- 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency to in- 
defuiite social progress. 

For instance, we see that mankind are incapable of sus- 
taining the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of maturity, attained to considerable knowledge and 
experience, and become capable of such labor as will en- 
able them to support and protect their ofispring. Were 
this otherwise, were childr^ liable to become parents — 
parent and child growing up together in physical and intel- 
lectual imbecility — ^the progress of man b virtue and knowl- 
edge would be impossible, even if the whole race did not 
perish from want and disease. 

A gain, the parent is endowed with a love of his offipring« 
which rerders it a pleasure to him to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to give it, by eveiy means in his power, the ben- 
efit of his own experience. And, on the contrary, there is 
m the child, if not a correspondent love of the parent, a 
disposition to submit to the parent's wishes, and to yield 
(unless its mstmcts have been mismanaged) to his autliority. 
Were either of these dispositions wandng, it is evident that 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and bcalcu- 
fable misery entailed upon oiv race. 
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Agab, it is evident that civil society is constituted by 
die surrender of the individual's personal desires and pro- 
pensities to the good of the whole. It of coiuise 'involves 
the necessitv of self-restraint — ^that is, of habitual self-gov- 
ernment. Now, in this pomt of view, the domestic society 
is designed to be, as has been frequently remarked, the 
nursery for the state. 

Thus, the parent being of an age and having experieiK r 
sufficient to control and direct the child, and being instinc • 
tively impelled to exert this control for the child's benefit ; 
and the child being instinctively disposed to yield to hii 
authority, when ju(&iously exerted ; the child grows up 
under a system in which he yields to the will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to submit to the laws of ^^ 
society ol which he is soon to become a member. And 
hence it is that the relaxation of parental authority has 
always been found one of the surest mdications of the de- 
cline of social order, and the unfailing precursor of public 
turbulence and anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common remark, that children are 
influenced by example more readily than by any other 
means. Now, by the marriage constitution, this principle 
of human nature is employed as an instrument of the great- 
est possible good. We stated that the basis of the mar- 
riage covenant k affection, and that it supposes each party 
to prefer the happiness of the other to its own. While the 
domestic society is governed by this principle, it presents 
to the children a continual example of disintei'estedness and 
self-denial, and of the happiness which results from the 
exercise of these virtues. And yet more, the affection of 
the parents prompts them to the exercise of the same virtues 
m behalf of their children ; and, hence, the latter have 
before their eyes a constantly operating motive to the culti- 
vation of tiese very dispo^tions. And, 'lastly, as the duty 
of the wife is submissbn, children are thus taught, by the 
example of one whom thejr respect and love, that- submis- 
sion is both graceful and dignified ; and that it in no man- 
ner involves die idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these considerations, we learn the relation 
which exists, by nature, between parents and children. It 
27 
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is the relation of a superior to an Inferior. The tight of 
the parent is to command ; the dvty of the child is to obey 
Authority belongs to the one, submission to the otner. 
This relation is a part of our constitution, and the obligation 
wiiich anses from it is, accordingly, a part of our duty. Il 
b not a mere matter of convenience or of expediency, but 
it belong to the relations under which we are created ; and 
to the violation of it, our Creator has affixed peculiar anci 
afflicting penalties. 

% While this is the relation, yet the motive which 
should govern the obligation, on both sides, is affection. 
While tlie authority to command rests with' the parent, and 
the duty of submission is imposed upon the child, yet the 
parent is not at liberty to exercise thb authority fix)m caprice, 
or irom love of power, or for his own advantage, but from 
simple love to the child, and for tlie child's advantage 
The constitution under which we are placed, renders it ne- 
cessary that the parent should exercise this power ; but that 
parent abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for which 
It was not conferred, if he exercise it from any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his offipring. 

3. This relation being established by our Creator, and 
the obligations consequent upon it being binding upon both 
parties, the failure m one party does not annihilate the ob- 
ugations of the other. If a child be disobedient, the parent 
is still under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any other purpose. If a 
parent be unreasonable, this does not release the child ; he 
IS still bound to honor, and obey, and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate, or to 
bring up, their children in such a manner as they believe 
will be most for their fiiture happiness, both temporal and 
eternal. 

This comprehends several particulars : 

I. Support, or maintenance. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the help 
less teing whom they have brought into existence, need no< 
be provea. As to the expensiveness of this maintenance, 
I do not know that any thing very definite can be asserted* 
Th3 general nde would seem to be, that the mode of hfe 
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adopted by the parent, would be that whict he is reqnired 
lo provide for the child. This, however, would be modified 
Dy some circumstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
up his family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them m circumstances of great temptation. So, oa 
the other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether male 
rtr female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates his 
duty as a parent ; he is preparing them for a life, not of 
happiness, but of discontent, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing to the natural weakness of parental afiection, 
is, by far, the most common error, and is liable to become 
peculiarly prevalent in the social condition of this country. 

II. Education. 

1. Physical education. A parent is under obligation to 
use all the means in his power to secure to his children a good 
physical constitution, it is his duty to prescribe such K)od« 
and in such quantity, as will best conduce to their health ; tc 
regulate their labor and exercise, so as fiiUy to develop 
all the powers, and call into exercise all the fiinctions, oi 
their physical system ; to accustom them to hardship, and 
render them patient of labor. Every one knows how 
gready the happiness of a human being depends upon early 
physical discipline ; and it is manifest that this disciplme 
can be enforced by no one but a parent, or by one who 
stands in the place of a parent. 

By the same rule, we see the wickedness of those parents 
who employ their children in such service, or oblige them 
tf) labor in such manner, as will expose them to sickness; 
mfinnity, disease, and premature death. In many manu 
facturing countries, children are forced to labor before they 
are able to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labor vastly 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigor of their constitution 
is destroyed even in infancy. The power of the parent 
over the child, was given for the child's good, and neither 
to gratify the parent's selfishness, nor to minister to his love 
of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt and the 
shame of this abuse of the rights of children, are equally 
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fhared between the purent who thus sells his childV wealth 
and life for gold, and the heartless agent who thus profits 
by his wickedness. Nor is this form of violation ofparentai 
obligation confined to any one class of society. The am- 
bitious mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or 
the aggrandizement of her family, and without any respect 
to the happiness of her child, educates her daughter m all 
the trickery of fashionable fascination, dwarfing her muid, 
and sensualizing her aspirations, for the chance of negodating 
for her a profitable match, regardless of the character oi 
habits of him to whom she is to be united for life, falls undei 
precisely the same condemnation. 

2. httellectml edvcatum. A child enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothing else than a col- 
lection of impulses and capabilities. It can be happy and 
useful only as this ignorance is dispelled by education, and 
these impulses and capabilities are directed and enlarged 
by discipline and cultivation. To some knowledge and 
discipline tlie parent has, fix)m the necessity of the case, 
attained ; and, at least, so much as this he is bound to com- 
municate to his children. In some respects, however, this 
duty can be discharged more effectively by others than by 
the parent ; and it may, therefore, very properly, be thus 
devolved upon a teacher. The parental obligation re- 
quires that It be done either by a pai-ent himself, or that 
be procure it to be done by another. 

I have said that it can, in part, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done cmy in 
part. The teacher is only the agent ; the parent is the 
priiwipaL The teacher does not remove liom the parent 
any of the responsibility of his relation. Several duties 
devolve upon the one, which cannot be rightliilly devolved 
upon the other. 

For instance, — 

1 . He is bound to inform himself of the peculiai" habits, 
and reflect upon the probable future situation, of hb child, 
and deliberately to consider what sort of education will 
most conduce to his future happiness and usefulness. 

2. He is bound to select such instructors as will best accom- 
plish the results which he believes will be most beneficial 
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3. He IS bound to devote such time and attention to the 
mibjecty as will enable him to ascertain whether the m- 
Htructor of his child discharges his duty with faithfiilness. 

4. To encourage his chUd, by manifesting such interest 
m his studies as shaU give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parental authority and friendship. 

5. And, if a parent be under obligation to do this, he is, 
of course, under obligation to take time to do it, and so to 
construct the arrangements of his family and busmess, that 
it may be done. He has no right to say that he has no 
time for these duties. If God have required them of him, 
as is llie fact, he has time exactly for them ; and the truth 
*js, he has not time for those other occupations which inter 
fere with them. If he neglect them, he does it to the in 
'|ury of his children, and, as he will ascertam when it shall 

e too late, to hb own (Usappomtment and misery. 
Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be done with- 
out bring^g with it its own reward. God has always con- 
nected together, indissolubly, our own personal benefit and 
the discharge of every duty. Thus, in the present case, a 
parent who assiduously follows his children throughout the 
various steps of their education, will find his own knowl- 
edge increased, and his own education carried forward, 
vasdy beyond what he would at first have conceived. 
There are very few things which a child ought to learn, 
&om the study of which an adult will not derive great 
advantage, especially if he go through the process of sim- 
plification and analysis, which are so necessary m order to 
communicate knowledge to the mind of the young. And 
yet more. It is only thus that the parent will be able to 
retain that intellectual superiority which it is so much for 
die interest of both parties that he shculd, for a long time, 
at least, possess.' It is an unfortunate circumstance, for a 
child to suppose that he knows more than his parent ; and. 
if hb supposition be true, he will not be slow to entertain 
It. The longer the parent maintain his superiority m 
knowledge and wbdom, the better will it be for both parties 
But thb superiority cannot be retamed, if, as soon as the 
parent enters upon active busmess, he desbt from all effiyn 
ftAerintellectuu cultivation, and surrenders himself a slave 
27* 
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(o physical labor, whHe he devotee his child to aore intel- 
lectual cultivation, and thus renders mtellectual intercourse 
between himself and his children almost impossible. 

3. Moral education. 

The eternal destiny of the child b placed, in a most 
important sense, in the hands of its parents. The parent 
is under obligation to instruct, and cause his child to be 
instructed, in those religious sentiments which he believes 
to be according to the will of God. With his duty in this 
respect, until die child becomes able to decide for himself, 
no one has a right to interfere. If the parent be in error, 
the fault is not in teaching the child what he believes, but 
in believing what is false, without having used the means 
which God has given him to arrive at the trutli. But, if 
such be the res{x>nsibility, and so exclusive the authority 
of the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertam what is the will of God, and in what 
manner the future happmess of an immortal soul may be 
secured. As soon as he becomes a parent, his decisions on 
this subject involve the iiiture happiness or misery, not only 
of his own soul, but also of that of another. Both con- 
siderations, therefore, impose upon him the obligation of 
coming to a serious and solemn decision upon his moral 
condition and prospects. 

But, besides that of making himself acquainted with the 
doctrines of religion, the relation in which he stands im- 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his duty, — 

1. To teach his child its duties to Grod and to man, and 
produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
resix)iisibility. This is to be done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precept ; and by directing it to such 
trams of observation aid reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their consequences. And 
specially should it be the constant efert of the parent to 
oultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards God, the true source of every other virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally im 
perfect, and every mdividual is a sharer in that imperfeo- 
tion,, it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so far as is b 
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h*s power, the wrong propensities of his children. He 
shoiud watch, with ceaseless vigilance, for the first appear* 
ances of pride, obsdnacy, maSce, envy, vanity, cruelty, 
revenge, anger, lying, and their kindred vices; and, by 
steaafast and unwearied assiduity, strive to extirpate them 
before they have gamed firmness by age, or vigor by in- 
dulgence. There cannot be a greater unkindness to a 
child, than to allow it to grow up with any of its evil habits 
uncorrected. Eveiy one would consider a parent cruel, 
who allowed a chUd to grow up without having taken 
means to cure a limb which had been broken ; but how 
much worse is an evil temper than a broken limb ! 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent exaoiple, a parent b under obligation, not 
only to set no example by which the evil dispositions of 
his child will be cherished, but to set such an example a<^ 
will be most likely to remove them. A passionate, selfish, 
envious man must expect that, in spite of all his precepts, 
his children will be passionate, en^ous, and selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as dl our efibrts will be fiuitless w thout 
the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted of 
great neglect of duty, who does not habitually pray for 
that direction whkjh he needs in the performance of these 
solemn obligations ; as well as for that blessing upon his 
efibrts, without which, though ever so wdl directed, they 
wiD be utterly in vain. 

5. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations and companions, ii 
IS the duty of the parent to watcb over these with vigi- 
I'jnce, and to control them with entire independence. 
He 13 false to his trust, if, for the sake of gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favor of otliers 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or preciseness, he 
allow his child to form associations which he believes, oi 
even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the othe? 
hand, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought to be con 
sidered as fully at liberty to perform it, without remark, and 
without oflence. In such matters, he b the ultimate and the 
only responsible authority. He who reproaches another foi 
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the exercise of this authority, b gu3ty of slander. Be wbo^ 
from the fear of slander, shnnks from exercising it, is justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the rela- 
tJon which he sustains. 

6. As the parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he is bow d to exercise his authority 
with entire impartiality. The want of this must always 
end m jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot iail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual bickering and 
contention. A striking exemplification of all this is recorded 
in the history of Joseph and his brcthrcn. 

If this be so, it is evident that the violation of parental 
obligation is more common, among even indulgent parents, 
than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who render diemselves slaves to fashiona- 
ble society and amusement, violate this obligation. The 
mother who is engaged in a perpetual round of visiting and 
company, and who, from the pressure of engagements to 
which she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn duties. She has no right to squander away, in 
frivolous self-gratification, the time which belongs to hei 
offipring. She will reap the fiiiits of her folly, when, m a 
few years, her children, having grown up estranged fixan her 
af&ction, shall tliwart her wishes, disappoint her hopes, and 
neglect, if they do not despise, the mother who bare them. 

2. The father who plunges mto business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and 
whose only intercourse with his children consists in a brief 
md occasional word of authority, or a suriy lamentation 
over their intolerable expensiveness, is equally to be pitied 
and to be blamed. What right has he to devote to othei 

Rirsuits the time which God has allotted to his cnildren i 
or is it any excuse, to say that he cannot support his 
family in their present style of living, without this eSoiU I 
ask, By what nght can his family demand to live b a man- 
ner which requires him to neglect his most solonn and 
mportant duties? Nor is it an excuse, to say that be 
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Wishes to leoFe them a competence. Is be under obligation 
to leave them that ccunpetence which he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a father can leave to his children ? Surely, well 
culdvated intellects, hearts sensible to domestic affection, 
the love of parents and brethren and sisters, a taste for 
home pleasures, habits of order, regularity and industiy, a 
hatred of vice and of vicious men, and a lively sensibility 
to the excellence of virthe, are as valuable a legacy as an 
inheritance of property, simple property, purchased by the 
loss of every habit which could render that property a 
blessmg. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated from 
the charge of this violation. The duties of a parent are 
established by God, and God requires us noi to violate. 
them While the social worship of God is a duty, it ought 
not to mterfere with parental duty. Parents who spend 
that time which belongs to their children^ in offices of public 
social worship, have mistaken the nature of their special 
obligation. I do not pretend to say what time, or how 
much time, any individual shall spend in any religious 
service. This question does not belong to the present dis- 
cussion. But I say that this time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves ; and it might easily be swbstracted 
from that devoted to visiting, company, or idleness ; it 
should not be taken from that which belongs, by the 
ordinance of God, to our cliildren. 

It will be easily seen, that the fulfilment of these obhga- 
fions, in the manner I have suggested, would work a very 
perceptible change in the whole fabric of society. It would 
check the eager desire of accumulation, repress the ardor 
of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst for selfish gtatifica- 
lion. But it would render a family, in truth, a society. It 
would bring back parents and children to the relations to 
each other which God has established. It would restore to 
home a meaning, and to the pleasures of home a reality, 
which they are in danger of losing altogether. Forsaking 
the shadow of happiness, we should find the substance. 
Instead oi a continual round of physical excitaUon, and the 
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ceaseless pursuit of pleisures which, as every one 
aud in ennui and disappointment, we should secure 

** A sftcred and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss,' 

^f which, previously, we could have had no conception. 

The Rights of Parents. 

Tlie right of the parent over his child is, of course, coin 
mensurate with his duties. If he be under obligation to 
educate his child in such manner as he supposes will most 
conduce to the child's happiness and the welfare of society, 
be has, fix)m necessity, the right to control the child in 
every thing necessary to the fulfilment of this obligation. 
The only limits imposed are, that he exert this control no 
further than is necessary, to the fulfilment of his obligation, 
and that he exert it with the intention for which it was 
conferred. While he discharges his parental duties within 
these limits, he is, by the law of God, exempt from inter- 
ference both from the individual and from society. 

Of the duration of this obligation and this right. 

1. In infancy, the control of the parent over the child 
s absolute; that is, it is exercised without any respect 
w^hatever to the wishes of the child. 

2. When the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease altogether. 

The time of majority is fixed in most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, an 
individual becomes of age at his twenty-first year. The 
law, therefore, settles the rights and obligations of the 
parties, so far as civil society is concerned, but does not 
pretend to decide upon the moral relations of tlie parties, 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason- 
able to infer, that the control of the parent sliould be ex- 
ercised on more and morf liberal prmciples, tliat a wider 
and wider discretion should be allowed to the child, and 
that his feelings and predilections should be more and more 
consulted, as he grows older ; so that, when he comes to 
<^ct for himself, he may have become prepared for the 
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fespoDsdbili^ which he assumes, by as extensive an txperi« 
pnce as the nature of the case admits. 

4. Hence, I thmk that a parent is bound to consult the 
wishes of hb child, in proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocently ; and also, to vary his modes of 
enforcing authority, so as to adapt them to the motives ot 
which the increasmg mtellect of the child is susceptible. 
While it is true that the treatment proper for a young man, 
would ruin a child, it is equally true that the treatment 
moper for a child, might very possibly ruin a young man. 
The right of control, however, still rests with the parent, 
and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent is merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
suited to the nature of the being over whom it is to be 
exerted. 

Tlie authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately fix)m the parent. He, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil in loco parentis. Hence, the 
relation between him and* the pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor is 
lo command ; the obligation of the pupil is to obey. The 
right of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, as I 
before stated, when speaking of the parent, for the pupil's 
benefit. For the exercise of it, he is responsible to the 
parent, whose professional agent he is. He must use Iiis 
own best skill and judgment, in governing and teaching 
his pupil. If he and the parent lannot agree, the con* 
nectiou must be dissolved. But, as he is a professbnal 
a^t, he must use his otan intellect and skill in the exer- 
cise of liis owr profession, and, in the use of it, he is to be 
mterfinv^ with bv no one. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE LAW OF CHILDREN. 

I SHALL consider in this chapter the duhei and thereto 
of children, and their duration. 

The Duties of Children. 

L Obedience, By this I mean, that the relation be- 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to amform to the 
will of the former because it is his unlly aside from the con- 
sideration that what is required seems to the child best oi 
wisest. The only limitation to this rule is the limitation of 
conscience. A parent has no right to require a child to do 
what it believes to be wrong ; aM a child is under no ob- 
ligation, m such a case, to obey the commands of a parent. 
The child must obey Grod, and meekly suffer the conse- 
quences. It has even in this case no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 

1. The design of the whole domestic constitution would 
be frustrated without it. This design, from what has been 
ahready remarked, is, to enable the cluld to avail itself both 
of the wisdom, and knowledge, and experience, of the parent ; 
and also of that affection which prompts the parent to em- 
ploy all these for the well-being of the child. But of these 
advantages the child can never avail himself, unless he yield ^ 
obedience to the parent's authority, until he have acquired 
that age and experience which are necessary to enable him 
to direct and to govern himself. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made apparent by 
llie precepts of tlie Holy Scriptures: 

Exodus XX, 12. ^^ Honor thy &dier and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks, Eph. vi, 2 
3, is the only commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
special promise is annexed 
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In the book of Proverbs no duty is more frequently iocul* 
C9ted than this ; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fully se* forth. 

A few examples may serve as a specimen : 

Proverbs i, 8, 9. " My son, keep the instruction cf tliy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother. They shall 
be an ornament of grace (that is, a graceful ornament) unto 
thy head, and chains about thy neck." 

Proverbs vi, 20. " Keep thy father's commandment, and 
fittsake not the law of thy mother." 

Proverbs xiii, 1. "A wise son heareth his fathei^s 
instructions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke." 

The same duty is frequently inculcated m the New 
Testament : 

Ephesians vi, 1. ^' Children, obey your parent^ in the 
Lord, for this is right" llie meaning of the plirase, ^^ in 
the Lord," I suppose to be, in accordance with the will of 
the Lord. 

Colossian 'ii, 20. " Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for thib j well pleasing unto the Lord." The phrase, 
^' well pleasing unto the Lord," is here of the same meaning 
as " in the Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against diose who violate this 
command, is also frequently denounced in the Scriptures : 

DetUerommy xxvii, 16. ^'Cursed be he that settetb 
light by his father or his mother ; and all the people shaU 
say Amen." 

Proverbs xv, 5 '^ A fool despiseth his father's instruc 
tions." 

Proverbs xxx, 17. "The eye that mocketh at his 
&ther, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, ancl the young eagles shall eat it." 
That is, he shall perish by a violent death ; he shall come 
to a miserable end. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
very lew from a great rwraber that might have been quoted, 
^e learn, 1. That the Holy Scriptures plamly inculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty of disdbedience, therefore, vblates not merfily the 
rommand of man, but that also of God. \nd it is, theie- 
28 
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fore, our duty always to urge it, and to exael-it, mainly on 
this ground. 

2. That they consider obedience to parents as no indi- 
cation of meanness and servility ; but, on the contrary, as 
the most honorable and delightful exiiibition of character 
that can be manifested by the young. It is a gracepd 
ornament, which confers additional beauty upon that whicn 
was otherwise lovely. 

3. That the violation of this commandment exposes the 
ttansgressor to special and peculiar judgments. -Ajid, even 
without the light of revelation, I think that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that his peculiar bless- 
mg follows filial obedience. And, mdeed, what can be a 
surer indication of fiiture profligacy and ruin, than that tur- 
bulent impatience of restraint, which leads a youth to follow 
the headlong impulses of passion, m preference to the 
counsels of age and experience, even when conveyed m the 
language of tender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Another duty of children to parents, is renerence 
This is implied m the commandment, " honor thy fathei 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct and 
those sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe- 
rior. The parent is the superior, and the child the inferior, 
by virtue of the relation which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be the rank or the attainments of the child, 
and how much soever they may be superior to those of the 
parent, these can never abrogate the previous relation 
which God has established. The child is boupd to show 
deference to the parent, whenever it is possible, to evince 
that he considers him his superior ; and to perform for him 
services which he would perform for no other person. And 
let it always be remembered, that in this, there is nothing 
degrading, but every thmg honorable. No more ennoblbg 
and dignified trait of character can be exhibited, than that 
of universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us universal and tender respect for 
old age, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

III. Another duty of children b JiUal affectum, or the 
ueculiar affection due fix)m a child to a parent, becaute he 
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It a pare/it. A parent may be entitled to our love^ because 
he is a man, or because he is jucA a mauj that is, possessing 
Buch excellences of character ; but, besides sdl this, and 
aside from it all, he is entitled to oui afl^tbn on account 
of the relation in which he stands to us. This imposes 
upon us the duty not only of hiding his foibles, of cover- 
mg his defects, of shielcUng him &om misfortune, and of 
seeking his happiness by what means soever Providem.c 
has placed in our power, but also of performing all diis, 
and all the other duties of which we have spoken, fnvm 
love to hwiy because he is our parent^ — a love which shall 
render such services not a burden, but a pleasure, under 
what ci.t^umstances soever it may be our duty to rendei 
them. 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve; the reputa- 
tion of a monster, who would not cheerfully deny himself, 
m order to be able to mmister to the comforts of the de- 
clining years of his parent. 

The Rights or Children. 

1. Children have a right to maintenance, and, as has 
been remarked before, a maintenance corresponding to the 
circumstances and condition of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will exert 
his authority, not for his own advantage, nor from caprice, 
but for the good of the child, accordmg to his best judg- 
ment. If the parent act otherwise, he violates his duty to 
his children and to God. This, however, in no manner 
liberates the child from his obligations to his parent. 
These remain in fiill force, the same as before. The 
wnx>ng of one party is no excuse for wrong in the othei. 
It is die child's misfortune, but it can never be alleviated 
by domestic strife, and still less by Blial disobedience and 
mgratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and obUgaiions. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey tiie 
parent so long as he remains m a state of pupilage, that 
is, so long as the parent is responsible for his conduct, and 
he b dependent upon his parent. This period, so &r as 
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society b coDcemed, as has beea remariced, is fixed^ lo 
most countries^ by statute. Sometimes, by the consent 
of both partiesj it cea<)es before that period ; at other times, 
it continues beyond it. With the termination of minority, 
let it occur when it will, the duty of ob^ience ceases. 
After this, however, the advice of the parent is entitled to 
more deferaice and respect than that of any other person ; 
but, as tlie individual now acts upon his own responsibility, 
il is only advice, smce it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2. The conscience of a child becomes capable of delib- 
erate decbion long before its period of pupilage ceases. 
Whenever this decision is fairly and honesUy expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It b his duty to 
stnve to convince his child, if he tliink it to be in error ; 
but, if he cannot succeed in producing conviction, he must 
leave the child, like any other human being, to obey God 
in the manner it thinks will be most acceptable to Him. 

3. The obligatkm of respect and affectum for parents, 
never ceases, but rather mcreases with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes capable of more 
disinterested adSTection, and of the manifestation of more 
delicate respect ; and, as the parent grows older, he feels 
more sensibly tlie need of attention ; and his happiness is 
more decidedly dependent upon it. As we increase it 
years, it should, therefore be our more assiduous endeavor 
to make a suitable return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upon us in mfancy and youth, and to manifest, 
by unremittmg attention, and delicate and heartfelt affection, 
our repentance for those acts of thoughtlessness and way- 
wardness which formerly may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations of 
the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evident to 
seed any ^tended illustration. The notion, that a family 
is a society7 and that a society must be governed, and that 
the right and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seems to be rapidly vanishing fixxn the mmds 
of men. In the place of it, it seems to be the prevalent 
tipinion, that chilchren may grow up as they please ; and 
Jiat the exertion of parental restraint is an mfiringement 
•poo the personal liberty of the child. But all tUs witt 
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not abrogate the law of God, nor will it «vei tlie punish- 
ments which he has ccmnected, mdissolubly, with disobe* 
dience. The parent who neglects his duty to his cliildren, 
is sowmg thickly, for himself and for them, the seeds of 
his future misery. He who is suffering the evil dispositions 
of hb childrra to grow up uncorrected, will find that he is 
cherishmg a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
thoughdess caprice and reckless expenditure, and who 
stupidly smiles at the ebullitions of youthfiil passion, and 
tlie indulgence m fashionable vice, as mdications of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his family leave him early childless, his gray hairs 
will be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 

I remarked, at the close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to that of parents, and 
that they stood to pupils in a relation essentially parental 
It is proper here to add, that a pupil stands to his mstructor 
in a relation essentially JiliaL His duty is obedience: 
first to his parent ; and, secondly, to the professional agent 
to whom he has been committed by his parent. The 
equals, in this relation, are the parent and the instructor : 
to both of them is the pupil tlie inferior ; and to both is 
he under the obligation of obedience, respect and reverence. 

Now, such being the nfiture of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be, very easy to show, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on tiie part of the instructor, the in- 
terests of education, and the welfare of the young, vitally 
depend. Without discipline, there can be formed no valu- 
able habit. Without it, when young persons are congre- 
gated together, far away from the restraints ol domestic 
society, exposed lo the allurements of ever-present tempta- 
tion, and excited by the stimulus of youthful passion, every 
viciow! habit must be cultivated. The young man may 
applaud the negligent and pusillanimous mstructor; but, 
when that man, no longer young, suffers the result of that 
neglect and pusillanimity, it is well if a better spirit have 
taught him to mention the name of that instructor without 
bitter execration. 

28* 
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In colleges and halls, m ancient days, 

There dwelt a safe called Discipline. 

His eye was meek*and gentle, and a smile 

Played 3n his lips ; and in bis speech was heard 

Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

The occupation dearest to his heart 

Was to encourage goodness. Learning grew. 

Beneath his care, a tliriving, vigorous plant. 

The mind was well informed, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e'er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must. 

That one, among so many, overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stem, and darted a severe rebuke. 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 

As left him not, till penitence had won 

Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 

Dui Discipline at length, 
O'erlooked and unemployed, grew sick, and died. 
Then study languished, emulation slept, 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts. 
His cap well lined with logic not his own. 
With parrot tongue, performed the scholar's part. 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

What was learned. 
If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot; 
And such expense as pinches parents blue, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love, 
It squandered in pursuit of idle sports 
Ana TiciouB pleasures." TSmIe. 



CLASS THIRD. 



DUIIE8 TO MAM, AS A MEMBER OF CITIL SOCIETY 



To this class belong the duties of magistrates and citiasens. 
As these, however, would be but imperfectly understood, 
without a knowledge of the nature of civil society, and of 
the relations subsisting between society and the individual, 
it will be necessary to consider these latter, before entering 
upon the former. I shall, therefore, attempt to explain, 
first, T%e Nature and lAmitations of Civil Society ; sec- 
ondly. Government, or the Marnier in which the Obbgatiom 
ofSocisUf are Discharged ; thirdly, jRle Duties ofmagis 
trates; fourthly, Tlut Duties of Citizens. ^ 



CHAPTER FIRST 

OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 



As civ3 society is a somewhat complicated conceptiaQ, 
't may be usefiil, in the first place, to consider the natura 
of a society in its simplest form. This chapter will, there- 
fore, be divided ii)to two sections. The first treats of the 
comtUuiion of a timpU society ; the second, of the comii' 
hUion of dm society. 



SECTION I 

C¥ A SIMPLB tSOCltflU 

I. Of the nature of a Simple Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar form of 
contract, entered into between each several individual 
forming the society, on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the odier part. Each party 
promises to do certain things to or for the other, and puts 
itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence, we see that 
conscience, or the power of recognising moral obligation, is, 
in the very nature of things, essential to the existence of a 
society. Without it, a society could not be formed. 

2. This contract, like any other, respects those things, and 
those things only, in which the parties have thus bound 
themselves to each other. As the individual is under no 
obligation to belong to the society, but the obligation is 
purely voluntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no othei purposre, than those b and tar which he has bound 
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himsell In aD other respects, he is as free as he was 
before. 

3. Inasmuch as the formation of a society involve^ .he 
idea of a moral obligation, each party is under moral obli- 
gation to fulfil its part of the contrict. The society is 
bound to do what it has promised to eveiy individual, and 
every individual if bound to do what he has promised to 
the society. If either party cease to do this, the compact, 
like any other mutual contract, is dissolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual is, in all respects ex* 
.'epting those in which he has bound himself, as free as he 
wa5 befo^, the society has no right to impose upon the 
mdividual any other obligation than those under which he 
has placed himself. For, as he has come under no such 
obligation to them, they have no more contact over him 
•Jian any other men. And, as their whoh power is limited 
to that which has been conferred upon them by individuals, 
beyond this limit, they are no society; they have no 

Eower ; their act is really otU of the society ^ and is, of course, 
inding upon no member of the society, any more than 
upon any other man. 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon the 
same terms, that is, as every one comes under the same 
obligations to the society, and the society comes under the 
same obligations to him, they are, by consequence, so far 
as the society is concerned, all eauals or fellows. All 
have equal nghts, and all are subject to the same obli- 
gations. 

6. That which defines the obligations under which the 
individual and the society have come, in respect to each 
other, is called the cofistituiion of the society. It is intend- 
ed to express the object of the association, and the manner 
in which that object is to be accomplished : that is to say, 
it declares what the individual promises to d6 for the society, 
what die society promises to do for the individual, and the 
object for which this association between the parties is 
formed. 

7. As the union of indinduals in this manner is voluntary, 
every member naturally has a right to dissdve the coa« 
Dection when he pleases and the society have abo a cor 
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lespcmding right As, however, this would frequently 
expose botli parties to inconvenience, it is common, in the 
urticles of tlie constitution, or the form of compact, to 
specify on what tenns this may be done. When this pan 
of the agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
becomes as binding as any other part of it. 

II. Of the manner in which such a society shall he gov 
emed. 

Tlie object of any such association is to do something. 
But it is obvious that they can act only on one of three 
suppositions : by unanimity, by a minority, or by a majority. 
To expect unanimity in the opinions of a being so diver- 
sified in character as man, is frivolous. To suspend the 
operation of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
unjust, would be subversive of the whole object of the 
association, and would render the whole society more inefB- 
cient than the separate individuals of which it is composed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a minority, would 
be to suppose a less number of equals superior in wisdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefore, that every society must of necessity be 
governed by a majority, 

III. Of the Utnits toithin which the povrer of the m/ogorvty 
is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond, or diverse from^ 
that of the society itself. Now, as the power of the society 
is limited by the concessions made by each individual 
respectively, and is bound by its obligations to each individ- 
ual, tlie power of the majority is manifesdy restricted withia 
precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right to do 
any tiling which the individuals forming the society have 
not authorized the society to do : 

1. They have no right to change the object of the ^o- 
luety. If this be changed, another society is formed, and 
the individual members are, as at first, at liber^ to unite 
with it or notr 
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2 They have no right to do any tiling beyond^ or differ* 
tnt from, the object of the society. The reasons are the 
^ame as in the former instance. 

3. Nor have they a right to do any thing in a manner 
difiereot from that to which the members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner set forth in tlie consti« 
union, was that by which the individuals bound themselves^ 
and they are bound by nothing else. 

4. Nor have they a right to do any thing which violates 
the principle of the entire social equality of the members. 
As all subjected themselves equally to the same rules, anji 
ac^ which supposes a difference of right, b at variance with 
the fundamental principle of the compact. 

And, hence, iirom the nature of the compact, it is obvious, 
tnat, while a majority act within the limits of the authority 
thus delegated to them, the individual b under a moral 
obligation to obey their decisions ; for he has voluntarily 
placed himself under such obligation, and he b bound to 
fiilfilit. 

Ajid, on the other hand, the society b bound to fiil6] to 
the mdividual the contract which they have formed with 
him, and to carry forward the object of the association in 
the manner and in the spirit of die contract entered into. 
Nor b thb a mere matter of form or of expediency : it b a 
niiitter of moral obligation voluntarily entered mto ; and ii 
is as binding as any other contract formed under any other 
cinnimstances. 

And, agam, if the society or the majority act in violation 
of these engagements, or if they do any thing not committed 
to them by the individual, such act b not binding upon any 
member ; and he b under no more obligation to be gov* 
emed by it, than he would be if it were done by any other 
persons, or if not done at all. 

If these principles be correct, they will, I tliink, throw 
some light upon the question of the durability of corpora* 
tions. A corporation b a society established for cettam 

Eirposes, which are to be executed in a certain manrer. 
B who joins it, joms it under these conditions ; and the 
whole power of die society consbts m power to do diese 
things m thb manner. If they do any thmg else, they, 
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wlien doinff it, are not this society, but some other. And 
of course those, whether the minority or the majority whc 
act according to the original compact, are the society ; and 
the others, whether more or less, are something else. The 
act of incorporation is governed by the same principles 
It renders the persons so associated a body politic, and 
recognised in law, but it does not interfere with the original 
principles of such an association. The corporation, there- 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who adhere to 
the original agreement; and any act declaring any thing 
else to be the society, is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered their sentiments. 
The society is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, form another society ; but they are not another, 
of cotarse, nor can they be such until they fonn another 
organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under the 
original association, and for the promotion of its objects, 
and thie whole society, or a majority ofthem, have changed 
its objects. I answer. If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the onginal object, they are the society ; and the others, 
W changing the object, have ceased to be the society 
The right of property vests with those who adhere to the 
original constitution. If all have changed the object, the 
society is dissolved ; and all ownership, so far as the 
property is concerned, ceases. It therefore either belongs 
to the public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men united for another object, though retaining the 
same name, have no more right to inherit it than any other 
citizens The right of a legislature to give it to them by 
special act, is even very questionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and such 
grant, bemg beyond the power conceded to the legislator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present ei^ged in 
conducting the business of voluntary associations. It should 
always be remembered, that he who joins a voluntary asso* 
eiation, joins it for a specified object, and for no otlier 
The association itself has one object, and no other. Tfab 
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objec 9 tnd the manner in vAiich it b to be accomplished, 
ought to be plainly set forth in the constitution. Now, 
when a majcmty attempt to do any thing not comprehended 
within this object thus set fcnrth, or in a manner at variance 
with toat prescribed, they violate the iimdamental article 
of the compact^ and the society is virtually dissolved. And 
agawst such infraction of right it is the duty of the individual 
to protest; andif it be perastedm, it b his duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me Aiat, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
voluntary associations will be lost ; and if the whole society 
do it, the society is changed, and it is changed in no man- 
ias the less because its original name is retained. If the 
objects of such associations be not restricted, their increasing 
complication will render them unmanageable by any form 
of agency. If an individual, when he unites with others 
for one object, knows not for how many objects, nor foi 
what modes of accomplishing them, he shall be held re 
sponsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent enterprise ? 
And, if masses of men may be thus associated m every 
part of a country for one professed object, and this object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, accordmg to the 
will of an accidental majority, volunta^ associations will 
very soon be transformed into the tools of mtrigumg and 
ambitioii<i men, and will thus become a curse instead of a 
blessing. 



SECTION II. 

OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

In order to consider this subject coiiectiy, it will be 
necessary to consider sodety as distinct fix>m gowmmegU. 
It may exist without a government. At some tune it must 
have so existed. And m all cases, government is merely 
the instrument by which it accomplishes its purposes. 
Government is the agent. Society is the princ^aL - 

The first consi leration which meets us, b the discussion 
29 
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of this sul^t, is, that citil society is an iNsmuTiaiv 0t 

GOO ; or, lu other words, it is the will of God that mm 
should live in a state of society. This may be shown both 
from tlie original impulses common to aU men, and from the 
necetsitiet of man, arising out of the conditions of his 
present existence. 

I. From the original impulses of man. 

1 . One of the strongest and most universal impulscb of 
our nUuiie, is a general love for society. It commences, 
as every one must have observed, with early infancy, and 
continues, unabated, to the close of life. The poets can 
conceive of no situatbn more afflictive, or more intolerable, 
than that of a human being in a state of perfect loneliness. 
Hence, solitary confinement is considered, by all mankind, 
as one of the severest forms of punishment. And, hence, 
a disposition to separate one's self from society is one of 
the surest indications of mental derangement. Now, the 
natural result of this intense and universal impulse b a 
disposition to control such other desires as shall be incon- 
sistent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a num 
her of human beings will as readily and naturally form a 
society as they will do any other thing on which their 
happiness depends. A constitution of this sort manifestly 
shows what is the will of our Creator concerning us. 

2. The various forms of human attacliment illustrate the 
same truth. 

Thus, the attachment between the sexes at once fonm 
a society, wliich is the origin of every other. Of tliis union, 
the fundamental pnnciple is a limited surrender of the 
happiness of each to that of the other, and the consequent 
attainment of an increased return of happiness. From this 
arises the love of parents to children, and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of afiectioo 
resulting fiom collateral and more distant relationships. 

Besides these, there must continually arise the feeling of 
fiiendship between mdividuals of similar habits and of cor- 
i-espoudent pursuits ; the love of benevolence towards those 
who need our succor, or who awaken our sympathy ; and 
the love of approbation, which will stimulate us to deny 
ourselires for the sake of acouiring the good opinion of those 
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bf whom we are suirounddcL Now^ the tendency o/ all 
these instincts is manifestly twofold: jinty as m the £ttmer 
instance, as these propensities can be gratified only by 
society, we shaU be disposed to surrender whatever wiU bio 
uicoasistent with the enjoyment of society ; and, secandfyf 
Hmze it is, as we have seen before, m the very nature of 
affectiony to surrender our own personal gratification for the 
hap[Hness of those whom we love, affectiCHi renders such a 
surrender one of the very sources of our individual hap|H* 
ness. Thus, patriodsm, which is only one form of the Lve 
of society, not only supposes a man to be willing to sui^ 
render somethmg pers(»ial for the sakeof somethmg general, 
which he likes better, but also to derive happmess fi[om that 
very surrender, and to be actually happier when acting 
from these principles than fiom any other. It is almost 
needless to add, that the Creator's mtentbn, m forming 
beings with such impulsions, is too evident to be mistaken. 
II. The same truth is taught bom the necessities imposed 
upon us by the conditions of our being. 

1. Suppose the human race, entirely destitute of these 
social i>rinciples, to have been scatte^d abroad over the 
iace of the earth as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the race must quickly have 
perished. Man, thus isolated, could never contend, either 
with the cold of the northern, or with the wild beasts of the 
temperate and wanner, regions. He has neither muscular 
power, nor agility, nor instmct, to protect him fixxn the one 
not any natural form of clothing to shield him fixim the other. 

2. But suppose that, by any means, the race of man 
could be continued. Without society, the progresdve 
rneliorauon of his condition would be impossible. 

Without society, there could be no division of labor. 
ISvery one must do every thmg for himself, and at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Without society, there 
could be neither any knowledge of the agents of naturcy 
nor any application of tliem to the production of value. 
A man s instruments would be almost exclusively limited to 
his teeth and nails. Without society, there could be no 
acknowledged right of property. Hence, fix>m these 
causes, tbe^ coiud be no accumulated capital; and each 
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successive generation of men must, like the brutes, remain 
precisely in the condition of their predecessors. It is 
equally evident, that, under these circumstances, there 
could exist no possibility of either intellectual or moral 
improvement. In fact, take the most civilized, intellectual^ 
and moral condition m which man has ever existed, and 
compare it with the condition of man naked, wandering, 
destitute, exposed to the peltings of every tempest, and 
liable to become the prey of every ferocious beast, and the 
lUfTerence between these two conditbns is wholly the result 
of society. If it be granted that God is benevolent, and 
wills the happiness of man, nay, if it be even granted that 
God wills the existence of man, it must be conceded that 
Me also wills that condition on which, not merely his hap- 
piness, but even his very existence, depends. 

Now, if this be the fact, that is, if civil society be an 
institution of God, several important conclusions will be 
seen to follow iixim it : 

1. A very important distinction may be observed between 
civil society and a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
described in the last section. In a simple society, the con- 
tract is voluntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
It the pleasure of the parties ; or it ceases to be bmding 
upon either party, if its conditions be violated by the other 
party. But, civil society being an mstitution of God, spe- 
cific duties are imposed upon both parties, which remain 
unchanged even after the other party may, in various re- 
spects, have violated his part of the contract. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to God as well as to man, 
and the former obligation remains even after ^e other has 
been annulled. In this respect, it follows tlie analogy ol 
the other relations established by God, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, b which the one party is bound 
to act in obedience to the will of (Sod, and accordmg to the 
obligations of the relation, whethsr the other party does so 
or not. 

2. Civil society being an oramance of God, it cannot 
be justly established, upon any principles whatsoever, simply 
according to the will of the parties, but it must be established 
upon the pinciples which God has established. If it be 
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estabiisfced upon any other principles, the ev deiM^ of his 
displeasure will be seen in the mutual evil which both parties 
suffer, in consequence of violating a law of their bemg. 
Such is the case with marriage. This is a form of society 
established by God. Men have no right to enter mto it as 
they please, but onW according to the laws which God has 
established ; and, if they act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result. 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
every man who conforms to the social laws of (Jod has a 
right to it. For if, in the formation of civil society, men 
are under obligation to act in obedience to the will of God, 
they have no right to construct it upon such principles as 
will exclude any man who is willmg to obey the social 
laws of his Maker. No man can, therefore, justly be ex- 
cluded firom society, unless he have committed some overt 
act by which he has forfeited this right. His origmal right 
is to be taken for granted ; the proof of forfeiture rests with 
those who would exclude him. Hence, it is not enough, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go tc 
another. So long as he isolates none of his Maker's social 
taws, he has a right to this society, and he cannot be ex- 
cluded firom it without injustice. Any course of legblation 
therefore, which obliges men to leave a society, unless 
their forf^ture of social right be proved, is oppressive and 
unjust. 

4. As society is an ordinance of God, it is evidently the 
will of God that its existence be preserved. Hence, society 
has a right to take all the means which may be necessary 
to prevent those crimes, which, if permitted, must destroy 
society itself. Hence is derived its power to punish crimi^ 
nals, to enforce contracts, and to establish such forms of 
government as may best conduce to the well-being of the 
vocial institution. 

I suppose it to have been firom a misconception of these 
principles, that our forefathers erred. They conceived 
that, m forming a civil society here in the wilderness, they 
had a right to firame its provisions in such manner as they 
those. Hence, they made the form of religious belief a 
subject of ci\il legislation, and assumed the right of ban« 
20* 
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ishing fixxn tneir society those who differed from them in 
the mode of worshipping God. Their first assumption I 
conceive to be an error. If society be an ordinance of 
Ood, whenever and wherever men form it, they must form 
It in obedience to his laws. But he has never intended 
that religious belief, or religious practice, if they interfere 
not with the rights of others, should be subject to human 
legishdon. 

Secondly, Of the nature and limitations of the 
CONTRACT entered into between the mdividual and civil 
•ociety. 

It has been already remarked, that every society is es- 
rentially a mutual c(»npact, entered into between every m- 
dividual and all the rest of those who forai the society. As 
all these individuals enter the society upon the same terms, 
that is, put themselves under the power of society in the 
same respects, the power of the society over the mdividual is 
derived fixjm the concession of every individual, and is nc 
other, and in no wise different from what these individuah 
have made it. And, on the other hand, as every membei 
of the society is a party to the contract which the society 
has made with the mdividual, every member of the society 
is bound fiuthililly to execute the contract thus entered 
mto. 

But, as it was also remarked, this society differs fix)m a 
simple or voluntary society, inasmuch as it is an ordinance 
of God, and it is subject to the laws which he has imposed 
upon it. That every man is bofimd to become a member of 
civil society, need not be asserted ; all that I affirm is, that, 
if men form a civil society, they are bound to foirn it ac- 
cording to the laws which God has appointed. They 
cannot form it according to any other principles, without 
violating the rights of their fellow-men, and disobeying the 
laws of God. 

The question, then, which meets us as of the first im- 
portance, is this: What aie the laws under which God 
has subjected civil society ? On this question I now pro- 
ceed to offer a few suggestions, considering, first, what is 
fssential to the eocistence jf society ; and, secondly, what b 
merely accidental 
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1. Of what i$ essential to the existence of dvU socitxty. 

1. As God wills the existence of civil society, it is man 
ifest that he must forbid whatever would be inconsistent 
with its existence. And, on tlie other hand, he who 
chooses to enter society, virtually contracts to abstain from 
whatever is, from the constitution of things, inconsbtent 
with its existence. This, 1 tliink, is as evident as that a 
man cannot honestly enter into a contract to do any two 
tUngs in tlieir nature essentially at variance. 

2. Suppose, now, a number of men to meet togetlier tc 
(bmi a society, all being perfectly acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all perfectly inclined to obey it. I 
think it is manifest that such persons would have to swrren^ 
der nothing whatever^ in order to form a civil society. 
Every one would do just as he pleased, and yet every one. 
wpuld enjoy iiilly all the benefit of the social nature of 
man; that is, every one would enjoy all the blessings 
arising both from his individual and from his social constitu- 
tion. This, I suppose, would be the most p^ect state of 
human society of which we are able to conceive. 

As, therefore, society, in its most perfect steUe, inay exist 
without the individual's surrendenng up the right to do any 
thmg which is consistent with the law of reciprocity, the 
existence of society presents no reason why he should sur^ 
rend^ any right which he may enjoy consistently with this 
law. Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of 
benevolence, mercy, or religion, they belong not to this 
question. As every man has, originally, the right to do as 
he pleases, provided he interferes not with the rights of his 
neighbors, and as the existence of civil society presents no 
reason why this right should be restricted, it remains, not- 
withstanding the existence of such society, just as it was 
before ; that is, the right vests, without change, in the in- 
dividual himself. 

3. Suppose, now, any indiiadual to violate the law ol 
reciprocity ; as, for instance, that A steals the property of 
B, or violates a contract into which they have mutually 
entered. If this be allowed, that is, if every man were to 
steal at will the property of his neighbor, it is manifest 
that the right of pioperty would be at an end, and every 
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man would be obliged to retire as fiur as posnble froiu eweij 
other man ; that is, society would be dissolved* 

4. Agam, suppose that B takes the work of rednm 
into his own hands, being, at once, his own legislatoiy 
judge and executioner. From the native principles of the 
liuman heart, it is evident that, from being the aggrieved 

a, he would, m turn, become the aggressor. This 
] lead to revenge on die part of A,-~a revenge to be 
repeated by the other party, until it ended either in the 
deitruction of one or of both. Hence, every diSesreaoe 
would lead to interminable war and unbridled ferocity ; and 
society would cease, because every man would prefer quiet 
solitude to ceaseless hostility. 

To allow one's self, therefore, m any violation of the 
law of reciprocity, or to assume the right of redressing 
one's own wrongs, is to pursue a course inconsistent with 
the existence of society ; for, were such a course to be 
pursued universally, society could not exist. 

Again, on the other hand, smce, m a company of mor- 
ally imperfect beings, injury is liable to occur, and since, 
if mjury wane not prevented, the virtuous would become 
the prey of the vicious, and society would, as befiue, be 
destroyed by universal ladence, it is manifestly necessaiy 
that injury be prevented, that is, that the virtuous be pro- 
tected, and that wrongs be redressed. But, as we have 
shown that the rights of individual self-protectbn and 
redress are inccMisistent with the existence of society, and 
as the individual must not redress them, the duty devolves 
upon the other party, that is, upon society. Society is, 
therefore, bound to do for the mdividual what he has relin- 

Siished the right to do for himself; that is, to protect him 
)m violation of the law of reciprocity, or to redress his 
wrcmg, if this right be violated. 

Hence, we see the nature of the compact entered into 
between the individual and society. It essentially involves 
the following particulars : 

1. Every individual, by entering society, promises that 
he wiW abstain from every violation of the law of recipro- 
cjity, which, if universally permitted, would destroy society. 
For, if Ae he allowed to violate it, the al?owance to violate 
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It must be extended to aUy since all are equals ; and thus 
society would be destroyed. But as, by the destruction 
of society, he would gain nothing but solitude, which he 
could enjoy without depriving others of what is to them a 
source of happiness, there can be no reason assigned why 
he should diminish their happiness, to procure what he 
could equally well enjoy by leaving them alone. If he 
)oin tlie society, he must conform to whatever is necessary 
to its existence ; if he be unwilling to do so, he must re- 
main alone. 

2. Every individual promises to surrender to society the 
right of self-protection. 

3. And, lasdy, every individual promises to suirender to 
society the right to redress his own wrongs. 

And, on the other hand, society promises, — 

1. To protect the individual in the enpyment of all his 
rights ; that is, to enforce upon every boividual, within cer- 
tmn limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity. 

2. To redress wrongs whenever they may occur, either 
by obliging the offender to do justly, or else by inflicting 
such punishment as may be most likely to prevent a repe* 
tition of the injury, either by the offender or by others. 

It is important here to remark, that this surrender on 
the one part, and this obligation on tlie other part, are 
mutual and universal : that is to say, the individual, on his 
part, surrenders wholly and entirely the right either to 
defend or to redress himself; and, on the other hand, society 
guarantees to defend him, and to do him justice to the 
utmost ; that is, no matter in how small a right, and no 
matter at how great an expense. 

Hence, we see the anti-social tendency of all those 
secret societies, of which the object, either avowed or in 
fact, is to protect the individual members in opposition to 
the laws, that is, in opposition to society. In thb case, 
while th'^ individual receives finom civil society the same 
benefits as other men, and expects firom it the fulfilment 
of its part of the contract, he does not make, on his part, 
the correspondent surrender. He expects to be protected 
and redressed, but he reserves also the right of protecting 
and rediessing himself, and it may be in opposition to the 
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jnsc operatkxi of those laws which he eafacm upoo 
oChen. 

And hence, also, we see the obligation of every one tb 
exert himself to the uttermost, m order to enforce the 
execution of tlie laws, no matter in how small a matter, oi 
in the case o> how obscure an mdividual. The executkn 
of the laws is what we all promise, and we are all bound 
to fulfil it. And if laws are not executed, that b, if iudi- 
eiduals be not protected, and wrongs be not redressed by 
society, the individuals will redress them themselves, and 
thus society will be dissolved. The frequent occurraace 
of mobs, that is, of extra-legal modes of redress for sup- 
posed grievances, are among the most decisive indications 
of a state of society verging towards dissolution. 

But, while this contract is thus universal and obligatory, 
it is to be remarked, that it is so only in respect to those 
tilings in which the parties have respectively bound them* 
selves. The individual, by entering into society, promises 
to abstain firom whatever is bconsistent with the existence 
of society; but, by entering into society, he pitunises 
nothing more. Society promises to restrain and to redress 
whatever would be destructive to society, but it {m»nises 
no more. In all other respects, the parties are exactly in 
the situation in which they were before the establishment 
of society. Thus freedom, therefore, both of person, of 
intellect, and of conscience, remam, by the fact of the 
existence of society, untouched. Thus also freedom of 
property remains as before, except simply in so &r as a 
portion of every man's property is pledged to meet the 
necessary expenses of government. So long as he obey 
the law of recipxx^ity, society has no fiirtlier demands upon 
him, unless his assistance be demanded in enforcing this 
obedience upon others. 

By tliis C(Hnpact, every individual Ls very greatly the 
gainer. 

1. He promises to obey the law of reciprocity, which is 
the law of his nature, and by the obedience to which alone 
he can be happy. 

2. He surrenders the right of self-protection, which 
without sociotv he can exort in but a very imperfect oian* 
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aer, and whh nothing but the force o£ his imfividual arm ; 
and he receives in return the right to wield in his defence 
ihe whole power of society. 

3. He surrenders the right of redressing his own grie^ 
ances, and receives in return the right to have his griev- 
ancer redressed, at whatever expense, by the whole power 
of the society. 

And, hence, as God wills the happiness of man, we see 
anoth^ reason why society is in obedience to his will ; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may be 
eonndered, as they are m &ct considered in the Scriptures, 
as enacted by His authority. 

And, again, we see that, from the very nature of society, 
(he individual is perfectly within its physical power. Tlus 
power of the whole, which they are bound to use only for 
his protection and defence, they may use for his injury anc 
oppressbn. And as the whole power of the society is in 
die hands of the majority, the whole happiness of the indi- 
vidual or d* the minority is always in the power of the 
majority. Hence we see there is no safeguard against 
oppression, except that which exists in the conditions of the 
compact on which the society is formed, and the feeling of 
moral oUigation to observe that compact inviolably. That 
is to say, die real question of civil liberty is not concerning 
farms of government, but concerning the respective limits 
and obligations of the individual and of society. When 
these are correctly adjusted and inviolably observed, tliere 
can be no oppression under any form of government 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
oe tyranny, und^ any form whatsoever. And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whethei 
oppression proceed from one or from many; from an 
hereditary tyrant or from an unprincipled majority. The 
latter is rather the more galling, and surely at least as 
difficult of remedy. 

And supposing the limits to have been correctly adjusted, 
It is obvious that they will be of no avail, unless tnere be 
in the community sufficient virtue to resist the temptations 
which contmually occur to violate them. In the absence 
of this, the best constitution is valueless or worse than 
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valiidess. Hence, we see the necessity of individual virtue 
to the existence of civil freedom. Ajid, hence, whatever 
tends to depress the standard of individual virtue, ssips the 
very founaations of liberty. And hence religion, in its 
purest form, and under its most authoritative sanctions, is 
the surest hope of national as well as of 'individual happiness 

11. Of the accidental modifications ofdvil society, 

I have thus fiur treated of what is essential to the social 
compact. Without such a contract as I have suggested, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend ^ 
to assert that these limits are exclusive ; and that men, in ' 
forming society, may not enter into contract in other 
respects, besides those which I have stated. 

Some of the incidental additions to the origmal forms of 
contract are the following : 

1. After havbg adjusted the limits of tlie respective 
obligations, both of the society and of the individual, men 
may choose whatever form of government they please for 
the purpose of carrying forward the objects of society. But, 
havbg adopted a particular form of government, they bind 
themselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of that 
government. Thus, if men choose a republican form of 
government, in which die people are aclmowledged to be 
the immediate fountam of all powe.*, they come under obli- 
gation to educate their children intellectually and morally ; 
for, without intellectual and moral education, such a form 
of govemment cannot long exist. And, as the intellectual 
education of the young can be made properly a subject of 
social enactment, this duty may be enf(»ced by society. 
And the only reason why religious education does not come 
under the same rule is, that it is not, for reasons which 
have been before given, a subject for social enactment. 

2. I have said that, by the essential, principles of the 
social compact, every man is bound to contribute his part 
to the expenses of civil society ; but that, beyond this, he 
is not in any respect bound. Still, this does not exclude 
other forms of contract. Men may, if they choose^ agree 
to hold their whole property subject to the will of the 
whole, so that they shall be obligea to employ it, not eacli 
one for his own good, but each one for the b^nqfit of the 
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whcie socie^. I say, that such a state ot things might 
exist, but it is manifest that it is not essential to society ; 
and that, being not essential, it is by no means to bt]trt» 
turned; and that it cannot exbt iustly, unless this nght 
have been expressly conceded by the individual to soc?etv* 
[f society exert such a power when it has not been express- 
Ij conceded to it, it is tyranny. The common fact has 
haen, tliat society has presumed upon such powers, and 
has exercised them without reflection, and very^'greatly to 
social and individual injury. 

* 3. Men have very generally been disposed to take foe 
granted these accidental powers, and to question or limit 
die essential powers of society. An instance in point 
occurs m the question of war. The very idea of war sup- 
poses the society to have the right of determinmg the moral 
relations in which the individuals of one naUon shall stand 
to the individuals of another nation. Now, this power of 
society over the individual has never, that I know of, been 
questioned. And yet, I think it would be very difficult 
to establish it. The moral precept is, ^^ If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink." And I do 
not see that society has a right to abrogate this command, 
CHT to render void this obligation ; or that any moral agent 
has the right to commit to other individuals the power of 
changmg Ws moral relations to any creature of God. For- 
giveness and charity to men are dispositions which we owe 
to God. And I do not see that society has any more right 
to interfere with the maniiestation of these dispositions, than 
with the liberty to inculcate them and to teach them. 

To conclude. Whatever concessions on the part of the 
individual, and whatever powers on the part of society, are 
necessary to the existence of society, must, by the very fact 
of die existence of society, be taken for granted. Whatever 
is not thus necessary is a matter of concession and mutual 
adjustment ; and has no right to be presumed, unless it can 
be shown to have actually been surrendered. That is, in 
general, a man is bound by what he has agreed to ; but he 
IS not bound by any tiling else. 

I think no one can reflect upon the above considerations 
without being led to the conclusion, that the cultivation of 
30 
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the moral nature of man is the grand means for the ini 
provement of society. This alone teaches man, whetliei 
as an individual or a£ a society, to respect the rights of 
man, as an individual or as a society. This teaches every 
one to observe bviolate the contract bto wliich, as a 
member of society, he has entered. Now, since, as we 
have before shown, the light of conscience and the dictates 
of natural reli^on are insufficient to exert the requisite 
moral power over man, our only hope is in that revelation 
of his will which Crod has made m the Holy Scriptures. 
In these books we are taught that all our duties to man are 
taken under the inmiediate protection of Almighty God. 
On pain of his eternal displeasure, he oommandb us to love 
every man as ourselves. Here he holds forth the strongest 
inducements to obedience, and here he presents the strongest 
motives, not merely to reciprocity, but also to benevolence. 
It is lamentable to hear the levity with which some politi- 
cians, and, as they would persuade us to believe them to 
be, statesmeHy speak of the religion of Jesus Christ; to 
observe how complacently they talk of using it as an instni- 
ment, convenient enough for directing the weak, but which 
a man of sense can well enough do without ; and which b 
a mere appendage to the forces that, by his constitution^ 
are destined to act upon man. A more profound acquaint- 
ance with the moral and social nature cf man, vould, as it 
seems to me, woik a very important change in their views 
of this subject. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

OP TffS MODE IN WHICH THE OBJECTS OF BOCIETV AlB 
ACCOMPUSHED. 

We h&ve thus far treated merely of the constnation of 
ft society, of the contract entered into between the individ- 
ual ano society, and of the obligations hence devolving upon 
each. The obligations of society are to protect the indi- 
vidual from infractions of the law of reciprocity, and to 
redress his wrongs if he have been injured. 

But it is manifest that this obligation cannot be dis- 
charged by the whole of society as a body. If a man 
steal from his neighbor, the whole community cannot leave 
their occupations, to detect, to try, and to punish the thief. 
Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the punishment of 
theft, it cannot be done by the whole community, but roust 
of necessity be intrusted to delegates. On the principle of 
diraion of labor, it is manifest that this service will be both 
mcMPe cheaply and more perfectly done, by those who 
devote themselves to it, than by those who are, for the 
greater part of the time, engaged in other occupations. 

Now I suppose a government to be that system of dele- 
gated agehcies, by which these obligations of society to the 
mdividual are fiilfilled. 

And, moreover, as every society may have various en- 
gagements to form with other independent societies, it i? 
convenient, in general, that this busmess should be trans* 
acted by this same system of agencies. These two offices 
of government, though generally united, are^ in their na- 
ture distinct. Thus we see, m our own country, the State 
Governments are, to a considerable degree, intrusted with 
die first, while a part of the former, and aS the latter power, 
rest in the genera,! government. 
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A government thus undeistood is naturally divided lutc 
three parts. 

1. An uidividual may from ignorance violate the rights 
or his neighbor, and thus innocently expose himself to pun 
ishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor's rights maUciously, 
and jusdy merit punishment, a punishment may be inflicteo 
more severe than the nature of the case demands. To 
avoid thb, it is necessary that the various forms of violation 
be as clearly as possible de6ned, and also that the penalty 
be plainly and explicitly attached to each. This is a law. 
This, as we have shown, must be done by* delegates. 
These delegates are called a kgislaturey and the mdividuol 
members of it are legislators. 

From what we nave said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power except ♦o execute the obh 
gations which society has imdertaken to fiilfil towards the 
individual. This is all that society has conferred, for it is 
all that society had to confer. 

If legislators origbate any power m themselves, or exer 
cise any power oonfeired, for any purpose diiferent fix>m 
that for which it was conferred, they violate right, and are 
guilty of tyranny. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted, that is, a crime to 
be de6ned, and the penalty to be affixed. It has reference 
to no particular case, for, when enacted, no case existed to 
be afl^ted by it. Suppose now an individual to be accused 
of uolating this law. Here it is necessary to apply the 
law to this particular case. In order to do this, we musi 
ascertain, first, whether the accused did commit the act laid 
to his charge ; secondly, whether the act, if it be proved to 
have been done, is a violation of the law; that is, whetlitr 
it come within the description of actions which the law 
forbids ; and, thirdly, if this be proved, it b necessary to 
declare the punishment which the law assigns to this par- 
ticular violation. This is the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this particular 
case, it is necessary that it be carried mto effect* This 
devolves upon the diird, or the execuHsfe branch of a gov 
eminent. 
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Respectbg all of these three branches of government, it 
nay be remarked m general, that they are essentially inde* 
ptndent of each other; that each one has its specific duties 
marked cut by society, within the sphere of which dudes it 
is responsible to iocutyy and to society akme. Nor is this 
independence at all dTected by the mode of its appobt- 
ment. Society may choose a way of appomting an agent, 
but that is by no means a surrender of die claim which it 
has upon the agent. Thus, society may impose upon a 
legislature, or an executive, the duty of appointing a judi- 
ciary ; but the judiciary is just as much independent of the 
executive^ or of the legislature, as though ii were appointed 
m soa\e other way. Society, by conferring upon one branch 
the right of appointment, has conferred upon it no other 
right. The judge, although appointed by the legislator, is 
as independent of him, as die legislator would be if appomt- 
ed by the judge. Each, within his own sphere, is under 
obligation to perform precisely those duties assigned by 
society, and no other. And hence arises the propriety of 
establishmg the tenure of office, in each several branch, 
mdependentiy of the other. 

Tne two first of these departments are firequendy sub- 
divided. 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
mto two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, for 
the purpose of exertmg a check upon each other, by repre* 
sentmg society under different aspects, and thus preventing 
partial and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is also generally divided. The judges 
explain and bterpret the law ; while it s the province of 
the jury to ascertain the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law by 
means of subordinate agents. Sometimes, however, a coun* 
cil is added, for the sake of advice, without whose concur- 
rence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fundamental principles of the social com- 
pact are expressed, and the respective powers of the different 
branches of the government are defined, and the mode of. 
their appointment de^ribed in a written document. Sucb 
B thn case in the United States. At other times, these 
30« 
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principles and customs have grown up in the piogiess of 
lociety, and are the deductions drawn from, or princi- 
ples established by, uncontested usage. The latter is the 
case in Great Britam. In either case, such {Manciples and 
practices, whether expressed or understood, are called the 
comtitution of a country. 

Nations diffisr widely b the mode of selectbn to office, 
and in the tenure by which office is held. Thus, undei 
some constkuuons, the government is wholly hereditary* 
In others, it is pardy hereditary and pardy elective, in 
others, it is wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch of 
the legi^dature are hereditary ; the other branch of the legis- 
lature is electi\ e. The judiciary is appcHuted by the exec- 
utive, though they hold office, except in the case of the 
lord high chancellor, during good behavior. 

In the United States, the executive, and both branches 
of the legislature, are elective. The judiciary is appointeci 
by the executive, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate. In the State Government, the mode of ap- 
pointment is various. 

If it be asked. Which of these is the preferable form oi 
government? the answer, I think, must be conditional. 
The best form of government for any people, is the best 
that its present moral and social condition renders prac* 
ticable. A people may be so entirely surrendered to the 
influence of passion, and so feebly injbienced by moral re- 
straint, diat a government which relied upon moral restraint, 
could not exist for a day. In this case, a subordinate and 
inferior principle yet remains, — the principle of fear; ano 
the only resort is to a government of force, or a militai^ 
despotism. And such do we see to be the fact. An an- 
archy always ends in this form of government. After thii 
has been established, and habits of subordination have beei 
formed, while the moral restraints are yet too feeble fa, 
self-sovemment, an hereditary government, which addressa 
itself to the imagination, and strengthens itself by the in 
fluence of domestic connections and established usage, ma\ 
be as good a form as a people can sustain. As they wi 
vanee in inte lectual and moral cultivatim, it may advanta- 
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geously heoon:e more and more elective ; and, in a suitaUts 
moral condidoD; it may be wholly so. For beings, who are 
wiUmg to govern themselves by moral principle, there can 
be no doubt, that a goverment relying upon moral principle, 
is the true form of government. There is no reason why a 
man should be oppressed by taxation, and subjected to feir, 
who «t willing to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an mtelligent and moral being to do right 
from his own will, than topay another to force him to do right. 
And yet, as it is better diat he should do right than wrong, 
even though he be forced to it, it is well that he should pay 
others to force him, if there be no other way of insuring his 
good conduct. God has rendered the blesimig of freedom 
inseparable from moral restramt in the individual ; and hence 
it is vain for a pecple to expect to be free, unless they are 
first willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this point, that the question of the permanency 
of the present form of government of the United States turns. 
That such a form of government requires, of necessity, a 
given amount of \artue in the people, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If we possess that required amount of virtue, or 
if we can attain to it, the government will stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
do not msuntun it, the government will fall. There is no 
self-sustainm| power m any form of social organization. 
The only self-sustaining power is in bdividual virtue. And 
the form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, by 
tlieir own moral power, m)wn away oppression, and, under 
any form of constitution, become essentially free. A people 
surrendered up to their own licentious passions, must be 
held in subjection by force ; for every one will find, that 
force alone can protect him from his neighbors ; and he 
win submit to be oppressed, if he may only be protected 
Th'js, in the feudal ages, the small independent landholderb 
fire<iuently made themselves slaves of one powerful chief, \o 
diidd themselves fixxn the incessant oppression of tweiUy. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

TWL DUTY OF THE OFFICERS OF A GOVERNMENT 

From what has been said, the duties of the officers of a 
go\'emment may be stated in a few words. 

It will be remembered that a government derives its 
authority fixim society, of which it is the ag^t; that 
society derives its authority from the compact formed by 
individuals ; that society, and the relations between society 
and individuals, are the ordinance of God : of course the 
officer of a government, as the organ of society, is bound 
as such by die law of God, and is under obligation to per- 
form the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And, 
hence, it makes no difference how the other party to the 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the servant 
of God, set apart for this very thing, is bound, neverthe- 
less, to act precisely according to the principles by which 
God has declared that this relation should be governed. 

The officers of a government are Legislativey Jttdictalj 
and Executive. 

I. Of Legishuive Officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the social 
principles of man, the nature of the relation which sub- 
sists between the individual and society, and the mutual 
obligations of each. By these are his power and his obli- 
gations limited ; and, unless he thus inform himself, he can 
never know respecting any act, whether it be just, op 
whether it be oppressive. Without such knowledge, he 
can never act with a clear conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the precise 
nature of the compact which bmds together the particular 
tociety for which he legislates. This mvolves the general 
conditions of the social compact, and something more. • It 
g;enerally specifies conditions which the former does no* 
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contain, and, besides, establishes the limit of tbe powen 
of the several branches of the government. He who 
enteis upon the duties of a legislhtor, without such knowl 
edge, is not onl^ wicked, but conteropdble. He is the 
worst of all empirics ; he offers to prescribe for a malady, 
and knows not whether the medicine he uses be a remedy 
or a poison. The injury which he inflicts is not on an in- 
dividual, but on an entire community. There is probably 
no method m which mischief b done so recklessly, and 
on £X) large a scale, as by ignorant, and thoughtless, and 
wicked legislation. Were these plain considerations duly 
weighed, there would be somewhat fewer candidates for 
legislative office, and a somewhat greater deliberation on 
the part of the people b selecting them. 

3. Having made himself acquainted with his powers and 
his obligations, he is bound to exert his power precisely 
within the limits by which it is restricted, and for the pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ability, and for the best good of the whole 
society. He is bound impartially to carry mto effect the 
principles of the general and the particular compact, just 
in those respects in which the carrying them bto effect is 
committed to him. For the action of others he is not le- 
sponsible, unless he has been made so responsible. He is 
not the organ of a section, or of a district, much less of a 
party, but of the society at large. And he who usa his 
power for the benefit of a section, or of a party, is false to 
his duty,^to his country, and to his God. He is engraving 
his name on the adamantine pillar of his country's history^ 
to be gazed upon for ever as an object of universal detesh 
tation. 

4. It is his duty to leave everything else undone. From 
no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar cimumstances, 
may he overstep the limits of his constitutional power, 
eitlier m the act itself, or the purpose for which the act is 
done. The moment he does this, he is a tyrant. Pre 
cisely the power committed to him exists, and no other. 
If he may exercise one power not delegated, he mav exer- 
cise another, and he may exercise all ; thus, on pnnciple, 
be assumes liimself to be the fountain of power ; restraint 
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u)ion encroadunent ceases, and all lib^ty b hencdbrtft 
at an end. If the powers of a legislator are insuffi* 
cient to accomp ish the purposes of society, inconvenier^es 
will arise. It is Hetter that these should be endured until 
the necessity of some modification be made apparent, than 
to remedy them on principles which destroy all liberty, and 
thus remove one inconvenience by tak ng away the possi* 
bility of ever removing another. 
11 Of judicial officers. 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch of 
the government, or a separate and distinct agent, for ex- 
ecuting a particular part of the contract which society has 
made with the individual. As I have said before, it mat- 
ters not how he is appointed : as soon as he is appointed, he 
IS the agent of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legisla- 
tCMT, is bound by the principles of the social contract ; and 
by those of the particular civil compact of the society in 
whose behalf he acts. This is die limit of hb audiority ; 
and it is on his own responsibility, if he transcend it. 

2. The provisions of this compact, as diey are embodied 
in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judge 
stands to the legislator. Both are equally linuted by the 
principles of the original compact. The acts of both are 
valid, b so far as they are authorized by diat compact. 
Hence, if the le^lator violate his tixist, and enact laws at 
variance with die constitution, the judge is bound not to 
enforce diem. The fact, that Uie one has violated toe 
constitution, imposes upon the oUier no obligation to do 
the same. Thus the judge, inasmuch as he b obliged to 
decide upon the constituuonality of a law before he en* 
ibrces it, becomes accidentally, but in fact, a coiirdinate 
powei, without whose concurrence the law cannot go mto 
effect. 

Hsnce we see that the duty of a judge b to understand, 

1. The principles of that contract from which he de 
rives hb p)^ er ; 

2. The laws of the community, whose agent he b ; 

3 To explain these laws without fear, favor» or bSoor 
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Hod ; and to show their bearing upon ^ach individual casej 
without bias, either towards the individual, or towards sc* 
ciety; and, 

4. To pronounce the declsnn of the law accordir g to 
Its true intent. 

5. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents oi the 
givemment, they are bound in the same manner to decide 
up()n the facts, according to their best knowledge and 
ability, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

III. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is either simple or complex 

1. Simple ; as where his only duty is, to perfonn Yt\M 
either the legislative or judicial branches of tlie government 
have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sheriffi, military officers, &c. 

Here the officer has no right to question the goodness or 
wisdom of the law ; since for these he is not responsible. 
His only duty is to execute it, so long as he retains his 
office. If he believe the action required of him 40 be 
morally wrong, or at variance with the jonsUtutA^n^ he 
should resign. He has no right to hold the officii, and 
refuse to perform the duties which others have been empow- 
ered to require of him. 

2. Complex ; whei-e legisladve and executive duties are 
imposed upon the same pers(xi ; as where the chief magis 
trate is allowed a vote, on all acts of the other branches of 
tlie legislature. 

As far as his duties are legislative, he is bound by ibm 
same principles as any other legislator. 

Sometimes his power is limited to a vote on mere con 
stitudonal questions ; and at others,, it extends to all ques- 
tions whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the passage of all bills ; at others, it b only con* 
ditionally necessary, that is, the other branches may, anda 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 
exerted widiin its constitutional limits, he becomes merely 
an executive officer. He has no other deliberative power 
than tiiat conferred upon him by the constitution. He 
18 under the same obligations as any other executive officer. 
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to execute the law, unless it seem to him a vbktion of 
moral or constitutional obligation. In that case it is hh 
duty to resign. He has no more right than any other man, 
to hold the office, while he is, fiom any reason whatever, 
unable to discharge the duties which the office imposes 
upon him. That executive officer is guilty of gross per- 
version of official and moral obligadon, who, after the 
decision of the legtslative or judicial branch of a govern- 
ment has been obtained, su^rs his owr. personal views to 
influence him in the discharge of his duty. The exhibi- 
tion of such a disposition is a manifest indication of an 
entire disqualification for office. It ^ows that a man is 
either destitute of the abilit;^ to comprehend the nature of 
Us station, or fatally wanting in that self-government, so 
mdispensably necessary to him who is called to preside over 
important business. 

And not only is an executive officer bound to exert no 
other power than that committed to him ; he b also bound 
to exert that power for no other purposes than those for 
which it was committed. A power may be conferred fiv 
the public good ; but this by no means authorizes a man 
to use it for the gratification of individual love or hatred ; 
much less for die sake of building up one political party, 
or of crushing another. Political corruption is in no re« 
spect the less wicked, because it is so common. Dishon- 
esty b no better policy in the affiurs of state than in any 
other affiurs; though men may persuade themselves and 
others to the contrary- 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE DUTIEB OF 0ITIZEN8. 

From what has ahready been stated, it will be seen 
that the dudes of a citizen are of two kinds : Curst, a; an 
bdividual ; and, second, as a member of society. A few 
remarks on each of these will close this part of the sub- 
ject. 
First. As an individual. 

Eoery citizen, as an individual, is bound to observe, in 
'ood faith, the contract which he has made with society. 
"' lis obliges him, — 

1 . To observe the law of reciprocity, m all his intercourse 
with others. 

The nature of this law has been already explained. It 
is only necessary to remark, that society nimishes an ad- 
ditional reason for observing it, — a reason founded K th in 
voluntary compact, and also in the necessity of obedjf^nce 
to our own happmess. It may also be added, that ^he 
nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, not merely lo 
dvoid those acts which are destrucUve to the existence ol 
society, but also those which would interfere vnth its hap- 
piness. The princij^le is, in all cases, the same. If we 
assume the right to mterfere with the smallest means of 
happmess possessed by our neighbor, the admission of that 
assumption would excuse every form of interference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs wholly 
to society. This has been considered already, in treatinc 
of the social compact. Aggresaon and injury in no case 
justify retaliation. If a man's house be attacked, he may, 
M far as society is concerned, repel the robber, because hore 
society is unable, at tlie instant, to assbt him ; but he is at 
liberty to put forth no other effort than that necessary Ui 
protect himself, or to secure the a^?sf or, for the purpose 
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of debvcring him over to the judgment of society If, afie 
having secured him, we put him to death, Uiis is mirder. 

3. To obey all laws made in accordance with tlie con- 
stituted ) owers of society. Hence, we are in no manner 
released linom this obligation, by the conviction tliat the law 
is unwise or inexpedient. We have confided the decision 
!)f this question to society, and we must abide by that de- 
cision. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every man 
ihe judge in his own case ; that is, to allow every man to 
obey or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from every 
other man implicit obedience. Thus, though a man were 
convinced that laws regulating the rate of interest were in- 
expedient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey tliem until he be able to persuade society to 
think as he does. 

Secondly. The citizen is tender obligations as a coU' 
stituent member of society. By these obligations, on the 
other hand, he b bound to fulfil the contract which he has 
made with every individual. 

Hence, he is bound, — 

1. To use all the necessary exertion to secure to every 
individual, from the highest and most powerful to the lowest 
and most defenceless, the full benefit of perfect protection 
in the enjoyment of his rights. 

2. To use all tlie necessary exertion to procure for every 
individual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry bto efiecl 
the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish crime, 
whether committed against the individual or against soci- 
ety. Wherever he knows these laws to be violated, he 
is bound to take all proper steps to bring the offenders to 
justice. 

And here it b to be remarked, that he b to consider, n<it 
merely hb property, but hb personal service, pledged to tlie 
fulfilment of thb obligaUon. He who stands by, and sees a 
mob tear do>vn a house, b a partaker in the guilt. And, if 
society knowingly neglect to protect the individual in tne 
enjoyment of hb rights, every member of that society b, in 
equity, bound, in hb proportion, to make good that Io6ii, bo^ 
j^reat soever it may be. 
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4. It is the duty of the citizen to bear, cheejAdly, his pio- 
portionate burden of the public expense. As society can- 
not be carried on without expense, he, by entering mto 
society obliges himself to bear his proportion of it. And, 
besides this, there are but few modes m which wo receive 
back so much for what we expend, as when we pay money 
for the support of civil government. The gospel, I think, 
teaches us to go farther, and be ready to do more than we 
are compelled to do by law. The precept, ^< If a man 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain/' refers to 
labor in the public service, and exhorts us to do mare than 
can be in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides this, I thmk a citizen is under moral obligatioD 
to contribute his proportion to every eSEart which affiirds a 
reasonable prospect of rendering his fellow-K^itizens wiser 
and better. From every such successful ef&rt, he receives 
nsaterial benefit, both in his person and estate. He ought 
to b? willing to assist others in doing that firom which he 
himself derives important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a rioral obligation to 
fuld! certain duties, which duties are performed by agents 
whom the society appomts ; for their faithfiil discharge of 
those duties, society is morally responnble. As this is the 
case, it is manifestiy the duty of evf;iy member of society 
to choose such agents as, m his opinion, will truly and faith- 
fully discharge those duties to which they are appointed. 
He who, for the sake of party prejudice or personsd feeling, 
acts otherwise, and selects indlTiduals for office without re- 
card to these solemn obligations, is usmg hb full amcunt of 
mflience to sap the very foundations of societ}', and to per 
petrate the most revolting i*tjustice. 

Thus far, we have gone upon the supposition that societ} 
has exerted its power wUhm its constituted limits This, 
however, unfortunately, is not always the case. The ques« 
rion then arises, What is the duty of an individual, when 
cuch a contingtocy ^all arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of conduct, m such a 
case, for the individual to pursue : passive oliedience, i 
ance^ and vuifering in the cause of ri^U: 
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U Pdtsii>e obedience^ m maoiy cased, would be imudGestl} 
wnmg. We have no right to obey an tuurigfa;:eou8 law, 
si^e we must obey God at all hazuds. And, aside from 
dib, the yieldmg to injustice fonsis a precedent for wrong, 
which may work the most extensive mischief to those who 
shall oome after us. It is manifest, thereforis, that passive 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil conduct. 

2. Reshtwtce by force. 

Resistance to civU authority, by a single individual, would 
he absurd. It can succeed only by the combinaticm of all 
the aggrieved against the aggressors, terminating m an ap 
peal to physical force ; that is, by civil war. 

The objections to this course are the following : 

1. It is, at best, uncertam. It depends mainly on the 
(juestion, which party is, under the present circumstances, 
the stronger ? Now, the oppressor is as likely to be the 
stronger as the oppressed, as the history of the worid has 
abundantly shown. 

2. It dissolves the social fabric, and thus destroys what- 
ever has thus far been gained m the way of social organi- 
zation. But it should be remembered that few forms of 
society have existed for any considerable period, in which 
';here does not exist much that is worthy of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression b the wickedness of man* 
But civil war is, b its very nature, a most demoralizing pn>- 
cess. It never fails to render men more wicked. Can it 
then be hoped that a form of government can be created, by 
men already worse than before, better than that which 
tlieir previous but less mtense Tiockedness rendered mtoler- 
able? 

4. Civil war is, of all evils which men inflict upon tliem- 
sdves, tlie most horrible. It dissolves not only social but 
domestic ties, overturns aD the security of property, throws 
back, for ages, all social improvement, and accustoms men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all that ia 
atrocious and revolting. Napoleon, accustonied as he was 
to bloodshed, turned away with horror fix>m the contompla- 
tior. of civil war. This, tiien, cannot be considered the way 
designed by our Creator for rectifybg social abuses 
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3. The tb^rd course is that of suffering in the Cause of 
right Here we act as we believe to be right, ui defiance 
of oppression, and bear patiently whatever an oppressor 
may jnflict upon us. 

The advantages of this course are^ 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
the present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
abuse, by appealing to the reason and the conscience of 
men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to which to refer 
a moral question, than the tribunal of physical force. 

3. It causes no more suffering than is actually necessary 
to accomplish its object ; for, whenever men are convinced 
of the wickedness of oppression, the suffering, of itself, 
ceases. 

4. Suffering in the cause of right has a manifest tendencu 
to induce the injurious to review their conduct, under aU 
the most favorable circumstances for conviction. It disarms 
pride and malevolence, and enlists sympathy in fiivor of 
the sufferer. Hence, its tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gsdned more by martyrdom than by war. 
it has rarely happened that, during civil war, the spirit of 
true liberty has not declined. Such was the case in the 
time of Charles I, in England. How far the love of liberty 
had declined in consequence of civil war, is evident fix>m 
the fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately to unlimited 
power, and Charles II returned with acclamation, to mflict 
upon the nation the most odious and heardess tyranny by 
which it was ever disgraced. During the suffering for con-- 
science under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, hurled 
his brother fiom the throne, and established British free- 
dom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immovable foundation 

6. Every one must be convinced, upon reflection, that 
this is really the course indicated by the highest moral 
excellence. Passive obedience may arise fit)m servile fear ; 
resistance, fi!om vain-glory, ambition, or desire of revolution 
Suffering for the sake of right can arise only fi!om a love of 
iustice and a hatrei of oppression. The real spirit of 
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liberty can never exist, in any remarkable degree, in any 
nation where there is not this willingness td suffer in the 
cause of justice and liberty. Ever so little of the spint of 
martyrdom b always a more (avorable indication for civJi* 
Eation, than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
ever so turbulent piotestaUon of immaculate patriotism. 



DIVISION II. 

THE LAW OF BENEVOLEI^CS. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

GENfSI^L OBLIGATION AND DIVISION OF lilE bUBJEOl 

We have thus far considered merely the law of recipnv 
city ; that is, the law which prevents our interference with 
those means of happiness which belong to our nei^bor, 
from the fact that they are the gift of God to him. But it 
is manifest that this is not the only law of our present con- 
stitution. Besides being obliged to abstain from doing 
wrong to our neighbor, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our moral probation actually comes 
under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to those 
who have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, is 
manifestly indicated by the circumstances of our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we are of 
necessity dependent upon the benevolence of others. Thus 
we are all exposed to sickness, in which case we become 
perfectly helpless, and when, were it not for the kindness 
of others, we must perish. We grow old, and by age lose 
the power of supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to 
be withdrawn, many of the old would die of want. The 
various injuries, arising from accident as well as from disease, 
teach us the same lesson. And, besides, a world in which 
every individual is subject to death, must abound with 
wioows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their only means of support, must frequently either look for 
susti^nunce and protection to those on whom they have do 
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daim by the law of recipn)city', or they must die. NoW| 
as we live under a constitution in which these thmgs are <^ 
daily occurrence, and many of them by necessity belonging 
to It, and as we are all equally liaole to be m need of 
assistance, it must be the design of our Creator that we 
should, under such circumstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these remarks apply merely to the necessity 
of physical support. Much of die happiness of man depends 
upon intellectual and moral cultivation. But it is generally 
the fact, that those who are deprived of these means of 
happiness are ignorant of their value ; and would, therefore^ 
remain for ever deprived of them, were they not awakened 
to a convcUon of their true interests by those who have 
been more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our 
intellectual happiness to the benevolence, either nea^ pr 
more remote, of others, it would seem that an obligation was 
miposed upon us to manifest our gratitude by extending the 
olessings which we enjoy, to those who are destitute of 
them. We frequently cannot requite our actual benefactors, 
but we always may benefit others less happy than ourselves ; 
and thus, in a more valuable manner, promote die welfare 
of the whole race to which we belong. 

3. This bebg manifestly an obligation imjiosed upon us 
by God, it cannot be affected by any of the acdons of men ; 
that is, we are bound by the law of benevolence, irrespective 
of the character of the recipient. It matters not though he 
be ungrateful, or wicked, or injurious ; this does not affect 

*ihe obligation under which we are placed by God, to treat 
our neighbor according to the law of benevolence. . Hence, 
m all cases, we are bound to govern ourselves, not by the 
treatment which we have received at his hands, but accord- 
ing to the law by which God has directed our mtercourse 
with him to be govemed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called mto exercise 
only by the miseries or the vices of others. How could 
there be sympathy and mercy, were there no suffering? 
How could therc be patience, meekness, and for^veness, 
were there no injury ? Thus we see, that a constitution 
1 hich involves* by necessity, suffering, and the obligation to 
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nUcwe k, is that which alone is adapttd to tlie perfectioii 
of our moral character in our present state. 

Thij law of our moral constitution is abundantly set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which anforce the necessity of mercy and 
charity. A single text fixHn our Savior's Sermon on the 
Mount will be sufficumt for my purpose. It is found 
Luke vi, 32-nr36, and0tf atdiew v, 43 — 48. I quote the 
passage fix>m^^,^ke : 

" If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinn^s also love those that love them. And if yc do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for 
SBnneis also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing again ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest, far he is Und unto the 
unthankfiil and to the evil. Be ye, therefore, merciful, as 
your Father in heaven is merciful." Iiv<^atthew it i& 
said, '^ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of (that is, that ye may imitate,) your Father 
which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and upon the good, and sendeth rain upcm the just 
and upon die unjust." 

The meanmg of this precept is obvious fix>m the context. 
To be mercifiil, is to promote the. happiness of those who 
have no claim upon us by the law of reciprocity, and &oni 
whom ve can hope for nothing by way of reiuaneration. 
We are to be merciful, as our Father wlio is in heaven ii 
merdjiu. 

1. God is the mdependent source of happmess to eveiy 
thmg tliat exists. None can possibly repay him, and yel 
bis bDunty is unceasing. All his perfections are continually 
einpbyed in promoting the happiness of his creation. Now, 
we a:re commanded to be imitators of him; that is, to 
employ ali our pov^^-ers, not for our own grati&cation, but for 
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the happiness of others. We are to consider this not as an 
onerous duty, but as a privilege; as an oppor^anity con« 
ferred upon us of attaining to some resemblance to the 
Fountain and Author of all excellence. 

2. This precept teaches us that our obligation is not 
altered by the character of the recipient. God sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust, and causeth his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. *^ (rod commendeth hi^ !ove 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
In imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good 
to, and promote the happiness of, the evil and the wicked. 
We are to comfort them when they are afflicted ; to relieve 
them when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means 
m our power, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are 
not, however, to give a man the means of breaking the laws 
of God ; as to Ornish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves partakers of 
his sin. What is here commanded is merely rfie relieving 
his misery as a suffering human creature. 

3. Nor is our obligation altered by the relation m which 
the recipient may stand to us. His being our enemy ^ no 
manner releases us from obligation. Every wicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God bestows even, upon such, the 
most abundant favors. 

" God so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, tliat whosoever believeth on him should not perish, bui 
have everlasting life." Jesus Christ spent his life in acts 
of mercy to his bitterest enemies. He died praying for his 
murderers. So we are commanded to love our enemies, to 
overcome evil with good, and to follow the example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corinthians, " I desire to spend 
and be spent for you ; though the more abundantly I love 
you, the less I be loved.'* 

In a word, God teaches us in tlie Holy Scriptures, that 
all our fellow-men are his creatures as well as ourselves ; 
and, hence, that we are not only under obligation, under 
all circumstances, to act just sir, he shall command us, but 
that we are specially under obligation to act thus to our 
fellow-men, who are not only our brethren, Dut who axe 
tilso under his special protectbn. He declares that ihej 
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are an his cliildien ; that, by showmg mercy to them, W9 
manifest our love to him; and that this manifestation is 
the most valuable, when it is the most evident that we are 
influenced by no other moUve than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beautifully in 
the following passages : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch letter than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power ^ 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dretid and fear of kings : 

But merey is above the sceptred stoay. 

It is enthroned in the keart of kings. 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God*s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Mer, of Veidcoy Act 4, Setm I 

Alas ! alaa ! 
Why all the souls that are, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the advantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you 6e, 
If He, who is the top of judgment, should 
Bui judge you as you aref 

Measure for Measure^ Act 2, Scmo 2, 

The Scriptures enforce this dut)' upon us for several 
reasons : 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself to 
us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us under 
a constitution in which we may, at humble distance, imitate 
him. This has to us all the force^ of law, for we are surely 
under obligation to be as good as we have the knowledge 
and the Mhty to be. And as the goodness of God is 

rially seen in mercy to the wicked and the injurious, by 
same principles we are bound to follow tlie same 
example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bount) 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should show 
the same bounty and forbearance to our fellow-men. 

3. Oui^ only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 
Gfod— of that God whom we have offended more than we 
can adequately conceive. How suitable b it, tlien, (hat 
ve forgive the little offences of our fellow-men againsi us ! 
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Our Savioi ulustrates this most beautifiilly in Us parable oi 
the two servants, MatiheWy xviii, 23 — 35. 

4. By tlie example of Christ, God has shown us what is 
that type of virtue, which, in human bebgs, is most accept 
able m his sight. This was an example of perfect forbear 
ance, meekness, benevolence and forgiveness. Thus, we 
are not only iumished with the rule, but also with the ex- 
emplification of the manner in which the rule is to be kept 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by saSer^ 
ing fiom the wickedness and injury of our fellow-men, are 
those which God specially approves, and which he declares 
essential to that character which shall fit us for heaven. 
Blessed are the mercijidy for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the meeky blessed are the ^eace^mdkersy be. 
A tnousand such passages might easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with him de- 
pends upon our forgiveness of others. ^^ K ye fiwgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father, who is io 
heaven, forgive you your trespasses." ^^He shall have 
judgment without mercy, that showeth no mercy; but 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment ;" that is, a mercinil man 
rejoices, or is confident, in die view of the judgment day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian limit to benevolence, 
I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in the Scnp^ 
tures, but that merely the principle is inculcated. All tbiat 
we possess is God's, and we are under obligation to use it 
all as He wills. His will is that we consider every talent 
as a trust, and that we seek our happiness fipm the use of 
it, not in self-gratification, but in ministering to the happi- 
ness of othei-s. Our doing thus he considers as the evi- 
dence of our love to him ; and therefore he fixes no definite 
amount which shall be abstracted from our own immediate 
sources of happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show 
our consecration of all to him, Just as fiiOy as we please. 
If this be a privilege, and one of the greatest privileges, of 
our present state, it would seem tliat a truly gratefiil heart 
would not ask how littk, but rather how muchy may I do to 
testify my love for the God who preserves me, and the 
Savior who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is more evidently di9 
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iayed in Idndness and mercy to the wicked and the injuri- 
iids than to any others, it is manifest that we are bound, 
by this additional consideration, to practise these virtues 
towaitl themy in preference to any others. 

And hence we see that beneiolence is a reUgiaus act, b 
iust so fir as it is done fiom lo> * to God. It is lovely, and 
respectable, and virtuous, wher done from sympatliy and 
oatuial goodness of disposition It is piousy only when 
done frofn love to God 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY. 

A MAN may be simply mihapw fiom either his jikysical 
or his mtdkctmi condition. Wc shall consider these 
separately. 



SECTION I 

CJNHAPPIME88 FROM mTBIOAL CONDITION. 

The occasions of unhappiness fiom this cause, are 
simple poverty, or the mere want of the necessities anc 
conveniences of life ; and sickness and decrepitude, either 
alone, or when combined with poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as a 
human bemg has the opportunity of labor sufficiendy pro- 
ducUve to maintain him, does not render him an object of 
charity. " If a man will not woric, neither shall he eat," 
is the language no less of reason than of levelation. If 
a man be bdolent, the best discipline to which he can 
be subjected, is, to suffer the evils of penury. Hence, all 
tliat we are required to do in such a case, is, to provide 
such a person with labor, and to pay him accordingly. 
This isytne greatest kindness, both to him and to society. 

S. SomeUmes, however, from die dispensations of IVovi- 
dence, a human being is left so destitute that his labor b 
insufficient to maintain him. Such is frequendy the case 
with widows and orphans. This forms a manifest ^occasion 
br charity. The individuate have become, by the dispen 
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sation of God, unable to help themselves, and it is both 
our duty and our privilege to help them. 

3. Sickness. Here £e ability to provide for ourselves 
19 taken away, and the necessity of additional provision is 
created. In such cases, the rich stand frequently in need 
of our aid, our sympathy, and our services. If this be 
the case with them, how much more must it be with the 
poor, from whom, the afflicUon which produces suffering, 
takes away the power of providmg the means necessary 
for alleviating it ! It is here, that the benevolence of die 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Qur Savior declares, 
" inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me." Bishop Wilson, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remaik : " ^ Inasmuch ' 
(as often) ; who, then, would miss any occasion 1 ' The 
least ; ' who, then, would despbe any object 1 ^ To me;^ 
so that, in servmg the poor, we serve Jesus Christ J^ 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude ol 
body, if not imbecility of mind. This state calls for our 
sympathy and assistance, and all that care and atten- 
tion which the aged so much need, and which it is so suit- 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, the principal occasions for the 
exercise of benevolence towards man's physical sufferings. 
We proceed to consider the principles by which our benev- 
olence should be regulated. These have respect both tc 
the recipient and to the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit which 
God confers upon us, is the result of labor, and generally 
of labor m advance ; that is, a man pays for what he re- 
ceives, not after he has received it, but before. This rule 
is universal, and applies to physical, intellectual, and moral 
benefits, as will be easily seen upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without both a good and a universal reason ; and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labor, even physical labor, is 
necessarv to the healthful condition of man, as a physicfs:], 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And, hence, it is e vi- ^ 
dent that the rule is just as applicable to the poor as to the 
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0c\u Or to state the subject m another form : Labor is 
either a benefit or a curse. If it be a cuise, there can De 
no reason why every class of men should not bear tliat 
portion of the infliction which God assigns to it. If it be 
a benefit, there can be no reason why every man should 
not enjoy his portion of the blessing. 

And, hence, it will follow that our benevolence should 
cooperate with this general law of our constitution. 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them* 
selves, should be enabled to do so by means of labor, and 
on no other condition. If they are too indolent to do this^ 
they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves xohoUy^ 
should be assisted only in sofar as they are thus unable. 
Because a man cannot do mo/ugh to support himself, there 
is no reason why he should do nothing. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thing done for them which their condition requires. 
Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, and the aged. 

Benevolence is mtended to have a moral effect upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and universal 
benevolence among all the different classes of men. That 
mode of charity )& tlierefore most beneficial to its ob- 
ject, which tends, in the highest degree, to cultivate the 
kinder and better feelmgs of his nature. Hence, it is far 
better for the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, 
than to employ others to do it for us. The gratitude of 
the recipient is but feebly exercised by the mere &ct of 
the relief of his necessities, unless he also have the opp(H^- 
tunity of witnessing the temper and spirit finom which tlie 
chanty proceeds. 

II. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian religion considers charity as a means of 
moral cultivation, spedaUy to the benefactor. It is always, 
in the New Testament, classed with prayer, and is gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. This may be seen 
from our Savior's &rmon on the Mount. 

Hence, 1. That method of charity is always the best 
which calls mto most active exercise the virtues of sel^ 
denial and persoQal sacrifice, as they naturally arise txxn 
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Idndness, sympathy and charity, or uniymal love to God 
and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes oTbenev- 
dence must be essentially defective, in which the distresses 
of others are relieved, without the necessary exercise of 
these virtues. 

2. As charity is a reli^ous service, and an important 
means of cultivating love to God, and as it does this m pro- 
portion as all extemal and inferior motives are withdrawn, 
It is desirable, also, that, in so far as possible, it be d<»ie 
secredy. The domg of it m this manner removes the 
motives derived from the love of applause, and leaves us 
simply those motives which are derived firom love to God. 
Those modes of benevolence which are, m their nature, the 
farthest removed from human observation, are, caterit 
paribus, the most favorable to the cultivation of virtue, and 
are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Hence, m general, those modes of charity are to be 
preferred, which most successfiJly teach the object to re- 
ueve himself, and which tend most directly to the moral 
benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes 
of charity are the worst, which are the farthest removed 
from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinaiy forms of benevolence. 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor laws will b^ 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. 
rhis, as I have said, gives no claim upon chari^. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take from him the natural 
stimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been Its effects, to an appalliixg 
degree, m Great Britam ; and such, from the nature of the 
case, must they be every where. It is taking from the in 
(iustrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring than, 
without equivalent, upon the idle. 

4. It prxiuces no feeUng of gratitude towards toe bene- 
fsictor, but the contrary. In those countries where poor 
rates are the highest, the poor will be found the mosil 
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discontented and lawless, and the most inveterate against 
the rich. 

5. It produces no moral mtercourse between the parties 
concerned, but leaves the distribudon of bounty to the hand 
of an official agent. Hence, what is received, is claimed 
hu the poor as a matter of right ; and the only feeling 
elicited is that of displeasure, because it is so little. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compassion 
171 ike rich; but, being extorted by force of law, is viewed 
as a m3re matter of compulsion. 

Hence, every principle would decide against poor laws 
as a means of charity. If, however, the society undertake 
to control the capital of the individual, and manage, it as 
they will, and by this management make paupers by thou- 
sands, I do think they are under obligation to support them. 
If, however, they insist upon pursuing this course, it would 
be better that every poor-house should be a work-house ; and 
tliat the poor-rates i^ould always be given as the wages of 
some form of labor. 

I would not, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provision for the necessitous. The aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the failure 
of their relatives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountifiilly, by the public. I only speak of provision 
for the poor, became they are poor, and do not refer to 
provision made for other reasons* Where the circum- 
stances of the recipient render him an object of charity, let 
him be relieved, freely and tenderly. But, if he be not an 
object of charity, to make public provision for him is inju- 
rious. 

II. Voluntary dissociations for purposes of charitv. 

Some of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws are 
iable to ensue, from the mode of conducting these insti- 
iutions. 

1 . They do not make the strongest appeal to the moral 
foelings of the recipient. Gratitude is much diminished, 
when we are benefited by a public charity, instead of a 
private benefactor. 

2. This is specially the case, when a charity is funded, 
and the almoner is merely the official organ of a distribution. 
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in which he can have but a comparatively trifling persona] 
interest. 

3. The moral efect upon the giver is much less than it 
would be, if he and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact. Paying an annual subscription to a charity, 
has a very diflerent effect from visiting and relieving, with 
our own hands, the necessities and distresses of the sick and 
tne afflicted. 

I by no means, however, say that such associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many lands oi charity cannot 
well be carried on without them. The comparatively poor 
are thus enabled to unite in extensive and important works 
of benevolence. In many cases, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary for conducting a benevolent enterprise, requires a 
general ef&rt I however say, that the rich, who are able 
to labor personally m the cause of charity, should never 
leave the most desirable part of the work to be done by 
others. They should be tiieir own almoners. If they will 
not do this, why then let them famish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember, that they are losing by 
far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
every man to be charitable as much as to be prayer- 
fill ; and he never intended that the one duty, any more 
than the other, should be done by a deputy. The same 
principles would lead us to conclude, what, I believe, ex- 
perience has always shown to be the fact, that a fund for 
the support of the poor of a town, has always proved a 
nuisance instead of a benefit. And, in general, as charity 
is intended to be a means of moral improvement to both 
parties, and specially to the benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivation of moral 
excellence, are, m this respect, essentially defective. 
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SECTION II. 

OF UNHAFPINEBS FROM IJSTEUiBCTUAL CONPITION 

To an intellectual bemg, in a cultivated state of spcietyi 
a csrtain amount of knowledge may be considered a necesh 
saiy of life. If he do not possess it, he b shut out from a vast 
source of enjoyment ; is liable to become the dupe of the 
designing, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
By learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire the whole 
knowledge which is contamed withm a language. By 
exiting, he can act where be cannot be personally present ; 
and can, also, benefit others by tlie communication of his 
own thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings witli others, and to be assured that 
others are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may be considered necessary ; the rest 
b not so. The duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, a^ so much 
knowledge as this is indispensable to the child's happiness, 
if the parent be unable to fumbh it, the child becomes, in 
so far, an object ofcharitif. And, as it b for tlie benefit of 
die whole society, that every mdividual should be thus far 
instructed, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision should be made, at public expense, 
for the education of those who are unable to procure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver ; and, hence, our fonner principle ought not 
to be departed fiom. Altliough the provision for thb degree 
of education be properly made a matter pf publjc en^t- 
ment, yet every one should contribute to it, in so far as ht 
is able. Unless this be done, he will cease to value it, and 
it will be merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, I 
thmk it will be found that large permaner: funds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly mjurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small fijnd, annually appro- 
priated, nay be useful to stimulate an unlettered people tc 
exertion but it b, probably, useful for no other purpose 
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A better plan, peibaps, wou]d be to oblige each distnct tn 
support schools at its own expense. Tbis'would produce 
the greatest possible interest in the subject, and the most 
thorough supervision of the schools. It is generally be- 
lieved that the school fiinds of some of oiir older states h^ve' 
been injurious to the cause of common education. 

In so far, then, as education is necessary to enable uar 
to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to perform 
our duties to society, the obligation to make a provision foi 
the universal enjoyment of it, comes within the law of 
benevolence. Beyond this, it may very properly be left 
to the arrangements of Divine Providence ; that is, every 
one may be left to acquire as much more as his circurn-' 
stances will allow. There is no more reason why all meh 
should be educated alike, tlian why they sliould all di-ess 
alike, or live in equally expensive houses. A^ civilization 
advances, and capital accumulates, and labor becomes 
more productive, it will become possible for every man tm 
acquire more and more intellectual cultivation. In this 
manner, the condition of all classes is to be improved ; and 
not by the impracticable attempt to render the education 
of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert that it 
is not a laudable and excellent charity, to assist, in the ac- 
quisidon of knowledge, any person who gives promise ot 
peculiar usefulness. Benevolence is frequently exerted 
under such circumstances, with the greatest possible benefit 
and produces the most gratifying and the most abundant 
results. There can surely be no more delightfiil mode of 
charity, than that which raises from the dust modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to oless and adorn society 
Yet, on such a subject as this, it is manifest that no gerwrol 
rule can be given. The duty must be detennined by the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, however, pr6pei 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with discre- 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to remove from genius 
the necessity of depending on itself. The early struggle for 
mdependence, is a natuml and a salutaiy discipline for 
talent. Genius was given, not for the benefit of its pos- 
lesscr, but for the benefit oi* others. And the sooner it? 
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possessor is taught the necessity of exerting it to practice 
purpose, the better is it for hiin, and the better for society. 
Tlie poets tell us much of the amount of genius which lias 
been nipped in die bud by the frosts of adversity. Tliis, 
doubtless, is true ; but let it not be forgotten that, by the 
law of our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. 
The poets do not tell us how great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable ihat 
a neater proportion of talent is destroyed, or rendered \al- 
jeless, by riches than by poverty ; and the rapid mutations 
of society, I think, demonstrate this to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the case 
in which, for a particular object, as for the promotion of 
religion, it is deemed expedient to increase the proportion 
of professionally educated men. 

in this, as in every odier instance, if we would be truly 
useful, our charities must be governed by the principles 
which God has marked out in the constitution of man. 

The genei:al principle of God's government is, that, for 
all valuable possessions, we must render a consideration , 
and experience has taught, that it is impossible to vary 
from this rule, without the liability of doing injury to the 
recipient. The reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, in 
any other manner, injure another so seriously, as by lead- 
ing liim to rely on any one else than himself, or to feel 
that the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of this sort should be governed by the 
following principles : 

1. The recipient should receive no more than is neces- 
sary, with his own industrious exertions, to accomplish the 
object. 

2. To loan money is better dian to give it. 

3. It should be distributed in such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of both 
parties. 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica- 
ble, has some advantages over that derived from associa- 
tions. And, hance, such supervision is always desirable, as 
•will restrict the charity to thai class of persons for whom 
it was designed, and as will render it of such a nature. 
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chat those of every other class would be under the least 
possible temptation to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind, that the sudden change in 
all the prospects of a young man's life, wliich is maue by 
setting before him the prospect of a professional education, 
IS one of die severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for scientific education, does not come 
under the head of benevolence. Inasmuch, however, as 
the cultivation of science is advantageous to all classes of 
a community, it is for the interest of the whole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of scientific education, as phil- 
osophical mstruments, libraries, and buildings, could never 
be furnished by instructors, without rendering this kind of 
education so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro- 
visions out of the common stock, so that a fair opportunity 
of improvement may be open to all. When, however, the 
public fails to discharge this duty, it is frequently, with 
great patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. 
I know of no more interesting instances of expansive benevo- 
lence, than those in which wealth is appropriated to the' 
noble purpose of difiusing over all coming time, '^ the light 
of science and the blessings of rehgion." Who can esti- 
mate the blessings which the founders of Oxford and Cara^ 
bridge univeniues have conferred upc^ the human race ! 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 

Wk now come to treat of a form of benevolence, in 
which other elements are combbed. What is our duty to 
our fellow-men who are tvicJced 1 

A wicked man is, fix>m the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He is depriving himself of all the pleasures of virtue ; he 
is giving strength to those passions, which, by their un- 
governable power, are already tormenting him with insati*- 
able and ungratified desire ; he is incurring the pains of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, " treasuring up wrath, against the day of 
wrath and of righteous indignation." It is manifest, tneni . 
diat no one has stronger claims upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-creature as this. 

So iar, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pit)^, and, of course, to our love and 
benevolence. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; and 
the proper feelmg with which we should contemplate 
wickedness, is that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, 
a complex feeling in such a case naturally arises — ^that of 
benevolence, because he is unhappy; and, that of moral 
indignation, because he is sinful. These two sentiments, 
however, in no manner conflict with, but on the contrary, 
if properly understood, strengthen each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature's wickedness, afl^ts not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence as 
would be demanded m any other case. If he is neces»- 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympathize with, and assist, and teach him, are the 
name as tnough he were virtuous, (rod sends his ram on 
Ihe evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of his mis* 
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wy 11 his monl character, the more we detesi his wickeilk 
uess, the more strongly would beneirolence urge us to 
make eTerjr efibrt m oiur power to reclaim him. This, 
surely, is the highest exercise of charity ; for virtue is tha 
tiue solace against all the evils inddent to the present life, 
and it is only by being virtuous that we can hope ix eternal 
fdicity. 

We are bound, then, by the law of benevolence, to laboi 
to reclaim the wicked :-^ 

L By exarajde, by personal kkidness, by oosversation, 
and by insOructing them in the path of duty, and peieuadiag 
than to foi <vw It. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral re& 
(Mrmation, yet discovered, is found to be the in<nilcation of 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
M} bring these truths into contact with the consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Savkx*, imposed upon all his 
disciples : ^* Go ye into all the world, and {weach the goB- 
pel to everycreature" 

3. As ou men are our brethren, and as all men equally 
need moral light, and as experience has abundantly shown, 
that all men will be both wicked and unhappy without it, 
this duty is Iwiding upon every man towards the whole 
human race. The sentiments of Dr. Johnson on this sub- 
ject, m his letter on the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Gaelic language, are so apposite to my purpose, that I 
beg leave to introduce them here, though they have been 
so firequendy published. " If obedience to the will of God 
be necessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will ne- 
cessary to obedience, I know not how he that withholds this 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love hb neighbor as 
himself. He that voluntarily contmues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which that ignorance produces ; as, to him 
that should extinguish the tapers of a hght-house, might be 
Justly imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Chiistianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
the highest degree who wishes not to others the largest 
measures of the greatest good." — Life, Anno 1766. 

We sre, then, that, in so far as wicked men are by their 
33 
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Wickedness miseiable, benevolence renders h oiir duty to 
reclaim them. And to 9uch benevolence the highest re- 
wards are promised. <^Tbev that turn many to nditeous- 
ness shall shme as the stars for ever and ever." But this 
18 not all. If we love our Father b heaven, it must pain 
us to see his children violatmg his just and holy laws, 
abusmg his goodness, rendering not CHily tnemselves but 
also his other children miserable, and exporaig themselves 
and others to his eternal displeasure. The love of God 
would prompt us to check these evils, and to teach om 
brethren to serve, and love, and reverence our c(»nmon 
Father, and to become his obedient children, both now and 
fat ever. 

NcMT is dther of these sentiments inconsistent with the 
greatest moral aversbn to the crime. The more hateilu 
to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more 
zealous will be our endeavors to bring them back to virtue 
And surely the more we are sensible of the evil of sin 
against Goid, the more desirous must we be to teach his 
creatures to love and obey him. 

The perfect exemplification of both of these sentiments 
is found in the character of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. While, in all his conduct and teachings, we observe 
the most intense abhorrence of every form of moral evil, yet 
we alwajrs find t combined with a love for the happiness, 
both temporal and spiritual, of man ; which, m all its bear- 
mgs, transcends the limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which God has held fordi for our imitation. 
It would be easy to show that the improvement of the 
moral character of our fellow-men is also the surest method 
of promoting their physical, intellectuaU and social hap- 
pbeiB. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

mSNByOLBNCE TOWARD TBI HUUIIOUB. 

• Thv cases to be con^dered here aie three : 

L Whe% injary is committed by an individual upon an 
individual. 

n. Where mjmy is committed by an individual upon 
society. 

III. Where injuiy is committed by a society upon a 
society. 

I. Where an injury is committed by an individual upon 
an mdividual. 

In this case, the offender is guilty of wickedness, and of 
violation of our personal rights. 

1. In so &r as the action is wicked^ it should excite our 
moral detestation, just as in the case m which wrong is done 
to any one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man is unhappt/y he should 
excite our pity, and our active effi>rt to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of thb unhappiness is moral wrong, it is 
aar duty to reclaim him. 

4. Inasmuch as the injury is done to ttf, it is our duty iu 
forffive him. On this condidon alonjs can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more ; masmuch as the injury is done to U5, it 
gives us an opportunity of exercising special and peculiar 
virtue. It is therefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good; that is, the duty of reclaiming him fix)m wrong rests 
specially imon as ; and is it to be fulfilled by manifesting 
towards him particular kindness, and the most cheerfi>l 
willingness to serve him. '^ Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evU with goodJ^ That is, it is our special duty, 
by an exhibition of. peculiar benevolence, to reclaim the 
injurious person to virtue. 
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Such is plamly the teaching of the Holy Scriptuies. It 
will require but a few words to show that this is the course 
of conduct indicated by the conditions of our bemg. 

L I think that every one must acknowledge this to be 
the course pomted out by the most exalted virtue. Every 
man's conscience testifies, that to rewird evil with good 
IB noble, while the opposite course is mean. There is 
nothing more strongly bdicative of litdeneas oi sjHrit, than 
levenge. 

2. Tliis mode of treating bjuiies has a manifest iendemy 
to put an end to bjury, and eveiy Sana of ill-^wfll : 

For, 1. No man can long contbue to injure him, wtio 
requites mjury with nothing but goodness. 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only jputs an end to the bjury at that particular time, but 
also gready diminishes the probability of its recurrienoe at 
imy subsequent time* Were this course universally pur- 
sued, there would be done on earth the least possible mjuiy. 

3. It improves, m the most sognal manner, the o&nded 
person himself; and thus renders it less likdy that be w31 
ever commit an bjuiy himself. 

In a word, the tendency of this mode of treatbg an bja>- 
rious person, is to dimmisn Indefinitely the liability to bjury, 
and to render all parties both happier and better. 

On the contrary, the taidency of retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. We should consider, 

1. That the o^nder is a creature of God, and we are 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatment which we have received from another, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right to treat him b any othei 
manner than with kindness. That he has vblated ms duty 
towards us and towards God, afibrds no reason why we 
should be guilty of the same crbies. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to bcrease, aid £x^ 
ter, and multiply wrongs, absobtely without eod. Such, 
we see, is its e^t among savage naticms. 

3. Retaliation riders neither party better, but always 
renders both parties worse. The offended party who »• 
taliates; does a mean action when he might have done a 
noble one. 
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Soch, then, is the scriptural mode of adjusting indmdmd 
fhflferences. 

11. When the tndividual has committed an injury agunst 
90cieitf. 

Such is the case when an o&nder has idolated a law of 
society and comes under its ccxidemnation. In what way 
and on what principles is society bound to treat him ? 

1. The crime bemg one which, if permitted, would 
greatly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary that it 
be prevented. Society has, therefore, a right to tsdce such 
measures as will insure its prevention. This prevention 
may always be secured by solitary confinement. 

But, this being done, society is under the same oblip,* 
tions to the offender, as the several individtuih composm; 
the society are under to him. Hence, — 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by redaimii^ 
him ; that is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
their care, with distmct reference to his moral improvement 
This is the law of benevolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on individuals. Every one must see that 
the tendency of a system of prison discipline of this kind 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any other system 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole history of prisons has 
tended to establish . precisely this result. Prisons which 
have been conducted on the principle of retaliation, have 
every where multiplied felons; while those which h«ive 
been conducted on the principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral reformation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
even die anticipations of their friends. Such a prison is 
also the greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
to be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
Tiie whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
^ liimself in a single sentence : " It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unless you seek to reclaim them." 

By what I have said above, I would not be understood 
to d^ny the right of society to punish murder by death* 
This nght, I tiiink, however, is to be established, not by 
the principles of natural law, but by the command of God 
k> Noah. The precept, in this case, sterns to me to have 
33* 
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been pyen to the whole human race, and to be stiB obll 

gatory, 

III. Vi'bere one $ockty violates the rights of antAei 
iociety. Tlie principles of the gospel, already explakied, 
apply equally to this as to tlie preceding cases. 

1. The individual has, by the law of God, no ligla to 
return evil for evil ; but is botind to conduct towasds eveiy 
otlier individual, of what nation soever, upon the prbctple 
of ciiarity. 

2. The individual has no nght to autlxxize society to dn 
kay thing contrary to the law of God ; that is to say, oieii 
connected in societies are under the same moral law as 
individuals. What b forbidden to the one is forbidden also 
to the oUier. 

3. Hence. I think we must conclude that an myay is to 
be treated in the same manner ; that is, that we are under 
obligation to foigive the offending party, and to strive to 
render him both better and happier. 

4. Hence, it would seem that all wars are contrary to 
the revealed will of God, and that the individual has no 
right to commit to society, nor society to commit to govern- 
ment, the power to declare war. 

Such, I must confess, seems to me to be the will of oiu 
Creator ; and, haace, that, to all arguments brought in 
(avor of war, k would be a sufficient answer, that God has 
tbrbidden it, and that no consequences can possibly be con- 
ceived to arise fixun keepmg his law, so teirible as thoae 
which must arise from violating it. God commands us to 
love every man, alien or citizen, Samaritan or Jew, as our* 
selves ; and the act neither of society nor of government can 
vender it our duty to violate this command* 

But let us look at the arguments offered in support of 
war. 

The miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expoase, 
at last, begins to be estimated. Its effects upon the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral condition of a nation, are de- 
pbred. It is granted to be a most calamitous remedy for 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be inflicted upcHi 
the human race. It will be granted, then, that the resort 
to it if not necessary, must be intensely wicked ; and that 
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if It be not in the highest degree U9efiil> it ought to he uiu- 
venally abolished. 

It is also granted, that the universal abolition of war 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could be coii« 
ferred upon the human race. As to the genertd principk, 
then, there is no dispute. The only question which arises 
is, whether it be not necessary for one nation to act upon 
tiie principle of offence and defence so long as other oatioas 
cmtmue to do the same ? 

I answer, first. It is granted that it would be better 
for man m general, if wars were abolished, and all means, 
both of offence and defence, abandoned. Now, this seems 
to me to admit, that this is the law under which God has 
created man. But this being admitted, the question seem5 
to be at an end ; for God never places men under circum- 
stances in wliich it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, 
to violate liis laws. Is it for the advantage of him who 
lives among a community of thieves, to steal ; or for one 
who lives among a community of liars, to lie? On the 
ccmtrary, do not honesty and veracity, under these very 
circumstances, give him additional and peculiar advantages 
over his companions ? 

Secondly. Let us suppose a nation to abandon ail 
means, both of offence and of defence, to lay aside ail 
power of inflicting injury, and to rely for self-preservatioii 
solely upon the justice of its own conduct, and the mitral ■ 
e&xt which such a course of conduct would produce upon 
the consci^ices of men. How would such a nation pro* 
cure redress of grievances 1 and how would it be protected 
front foreign aggression 1 

I. Of redress of grievances^ Under this lieud would 
be comprehended violation of treaties, spoliation of pi-operty, 
and ill-treatment of its cijdzens. 

I reply, 1. The very fact that a nation relied solely ujiob 
the justice of its measures, and the benevolence of its con 
duct, would do more than any thing else to pteivent th^ 
occurrence of injury. The moral sentiment of every com 
munity would rise in opposition to injury inflicted upon the 
just, the kind, and the merciful. Thus, by this course, the 
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probabilities of ef![gression are rendered as few as the nature 
of man will permit. 

2. But suppose injury to be done. I reply, the proper 
appeal for marsi bemgs upon moral questions, is not to 
ph]rsical force, but to the consciences of men. Let the 
wrong be set forth, but be set forth in tlie spirit of love ; 
and in this manner, if in any, will the consciences of men 
be arous«^d to justice. 

3. But suppose this method to fail. Why, then, let ua 
sutkr the injury. This is the preferable evil of toe ti^o. 
Because they have injured us a little, it does not follow 
that we should injure ourselves jmich. But it will be said, 
what is then to become of our national honor ? I answer, 
6rst, if we have acted justly, we surely are not dishonored. 
The dishonor rests upon those who have done wickedly. 
I answer again, national honor is displayed in forbearance, 
in forgiveness, in requiting faithlessness with fidelity, and 
grievances with kindness and good will. These virtues are 
surely as delightful and as honorable in nations as in indi* 
viduals. 

But it may be asked, what is to prevent repeated and 
continued aggression ? 1 answer, first, not instruments of 
destruction, but the moral principle which God has placed 
in the bosom of every man. I think that obedience to the 
law of God, on the part of tlie injured, is the surest preven- 
* tive against the repetition of injury. I answer, secondly, 
suppose that acting m obedience to the law of benevolence 
will not prevent the repetition of injury, will acting upon the 
principle of retaliation prevent it ? This is really the true 
question. The evil tempers of the human heart are al- 
lowed to exist, and we are inquiring in what manner shall 
we suffer the least injury fmm them; whether by obeying 
the law of benevolence, or that of retaliation ? It is not 
necessary, therefore, to show, that, by adopting the law of 
benevolence, we shall not svffer at all ; but that, by adopt- 
ing it, we shall suffer less than by the opposite course ; and 
that a nation would actually thus suffer less upon tlie whole 
:han by any other course, cannot, I think, be doubted by 
iny one who will calmly reflect upon the subject; 



11. How woald such a natioa be protected from extemul 
attack and entire subjugation ? I answer, by adopting the 
law of benevolence, a nation would render such an event 
in the highest degree improbable. The causes of national 
war are most commonly, the love of plunder, and the love 
q[ gkuy. The first of these is rarely, if ever, sufiicient to 
stimulate men to the ferocity necessary to war, unless wIhu 
assisted by the second. And by adopting as the ru)9 
of our conduct the law of benevolence, all modve aiising 
from the second cause is taken away. There is not a 
nation in Eiurope that could be led on to war against $. 
harmless, just, for^ving, and defenceless people. 

But suppose such a case really should occur, what are 
we then to do ? I answer, is it certain that we can do better 
than suffer injury with forgiveness and love, looking up to 
God, who, b his holy habttabon, is the Judge of the whcd9 
earth ? And if it be said, we shall thep aB be subjected 
and enslaved, I answer again, have wais preveati&d mea 
fiom bemg subjected and enslaved ? Is there a natiui on 
the continent of JBurope that has not been overruii by 
foreign troops several times, even within the present cen-f 
tury ? And still more, is it not most commonly the oasa, 
that the very means by which we repel a despotism tiom 
abroad, only establishes over us a military despotism at 
home ? Since, then, the principle of retaliation will not, 
with any certainty, save a country from conquest, the real 
question, as before, is, by obedience to which law will a 
nation be most likely to escape it, by the law of retaliation, 
or by that of benevolence ? It seems to me, that a man 
who will calmly reflect, will see that the advantages of 
war^ even in this respect, are much less than they bai^ 
iieai generally estimated. 

I however would by no means assert that forgiveness of 
injures al(Hie is a sidSScient protection against wrongs 1 
suppose the real |»otection to be active benevolence. Thi» 
Scnptures teach us that God has created men, both a$ is- 
dividuals and as societies, under the law of benevolenca , 
and that he intends this law to be obeyed* Societies hi^^ 
never yet thought of obeying it in their dealings with ^eaoh 
otber; and men generally consider the allusion to it ai 
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puerile. But this alters not the law of God, nor the pun- 
idiments wUch he inflicts upon nations for the violation of 
bis punishment I suppose to be war. I believe 



It This 

digression liom a foreign nation to be the intimation fiom 
wd that we are disobeying the law of benevolence^ and 
that this is hb mode of teaching nations their duty, in this 
respect, to each other. So that aggression seems to me lo 
no manner to caU for retaliation and injury, but rather 
Id call for special kindness and good will. And stiB 
fiurther, the requiting evil with good, tends just as stnmgly 
to the cessation of all injury, m nations as in individuals. 
Let any man reflect upon the amount of pecuniary expen- 
diture, and the awful waste of human life, which the wars 
of the last hundred years have occasioned, and then I will 
ask him whether it b« not evident, that the one hundredth 
part of this expense and suflfering, if employed in the 
honest effort to render mankind wiser and better, would, 
long before thb time, have banished wars from the earth, 
and rendered the civilized world like the garden of EMen. 

K this be true, it will follow, that the cultivation of a 
military spirit is injurious to a community, inasmuch as it 
aggravates the source of the e^, the corrupt passions of 
the human heart, by the very manner in which it .attempts 
to correct the evil itself. 

I am aware that all this may be called visionary, roman- 
tic, and chimerical. This, however, neither makes it so, 
nor sfiaws it to be so. The time to apply these epithets 
will be, when the justness of their application has been 
proved. And if it be said, these principles may all be 
very true, but you can never mduce nations to act upon 
them; I answer. If tliey be true, then God requires us 
thus to act ; and if this be the case, then that nation will be 
the happiest and the wisest, which is the flrst to obey his com* 
mandments. And, if it be said, that though all this be so, 
yet such is the present state of man, that until his social 
character oe altered, the necessity of wars will exist ; I 
answer ; first, it is a solemn thing to meet the punishments 
which God inflicts for the transgression of his laws. And, 
secondly, inasmuch as the reason for this necesi»ty arises 
from the social wickedness of man, we ai'e under impera- 
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tive obligatkms to strire to render that wickedness less; 
and, by all the means in our power, to cultivate among 
nations a spirit of mutual kindness, forbearance, justice and 
benevolence. 



Note. I should be guilty of injustice to one class €t 
n\y fellow-creatures, if I should close this treatise upoo 
human duty, without a smgle remark upon our obligaticms 
to brutes. 

Brutes are sensitive bemgs, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. 
They are endowed with instbct which is, probably, a form 
of intellect inferior to our own, but which, being gener- 
ically unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They 
differ from us ch]e4y b being destitute of any moral 
faculty. 

We do not stand to them in the relation of eauality* 
''Our right is paramount, and must extinguish tndis.'' 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life, if our necessi^ 
ties demand it. This right over them, is given to us by 
the revealed will of God fiut, inasmuch as they, like 
ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have no right to 
use them in any other mamier than that which God has 
permitted. They, as much as ourselves, are under his 
protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities 
We are designed to subsist upon animal food ; and we may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent physical 
recreation, as when we employ^ the horse for draught, or for 
the saddle. 

3. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kindly, to furnish them with sufficient food, and with 
convenient shelter. He who cannot feed a brute well 
ought not to own one And when we put them to death 
it ^ould be with the least possible pain. 

4. We are forbidden to treat them unkmdly on any pre 
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tanoe, or fi>r any reason. There can be no clearer mdk^t 
tion of a degraded and feiocious temper, than cruelty to 
anknab. Hunting, in many cases, and horse-racing, seem 
lo me liable to censure \n this respect. Why should a 
man, for the sake of showing his skill as a marksman, 
shoot down a poor animal, which he does not need (or 
food? Why should not the brute, that is hamiing no 
living diing, be permitted to enjoy the happbess of its 
physical nature unmolested ? *^ There they are privileged ; 
and he that hurts or hamnts them there, is guilty of a 
wrong." 

5. Hence, all amusements which consist in mflicting 
pain upon animals, such as bull-bsdting, cock-fighting, be, 
are purely wicked. God never gave us power over ani- 
mals for such purposes* J can scarcely conceive of a 
more revolting exhibition of human nature, than that which 
is seen when men assemble to witness the misery which 
bnites uiflict upon each other. Surely, nothing can tend 
Dioie dvectly to harden men b worse than brutal ferocity. 
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*' Lady Huntington and her Friends,'' etc. Likeness, and elegant Illustrated 
Title-Page on steel. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 

J>IABT ANB COBBESBONBBNCE OB AMOS ZAWBBXCE, With 

a brief account of some luddents in his Life. Edited by his son, Wm. R. Law- 
rence, M. D. With elegant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Lawrence, an En- 
graving of their Birthplace, an Autograph page of Handwriting, and a copious 
Index. One large octavo volume, cloth, 2.50. 
The Same Work. Royal 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

JOB. GBAIfT ANB THE MOUNTAIN NESTOBIANS. By Rev. Thom- 
as Laurie, his surviving associate in that Mission. With a Likeness, Map of 
the Country, and numerous Illustnitions. Third edition. Revised and improved. 
12mo, doth, 1.75. (£7* A most valuable memoir of a remarkcU)le man. 
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WATZJJrn'S ZETTJSRS ox THE MINISTBT OF TMIS GOB- 
P^X. By Fbancis Wayland, D.D. lOmo, doth, OOcts. 

WATI^AND'S 8AJLVATIOX BY CHMI8T. A Series of Disoourses on 
some of the most Important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Francis Way land, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, 1.50; cloth, gilt, 2.25. 

THJE ZIFJE OF TRUST; being a Narrative of the Dealings of God with 
the Rev. George MCller. Edited and condensed by Rer. H. Lincoln 
Wa YLAND. With an Introduction by Francis Wayland, D. D. Cloth, 1.75. 

This work has a peculiar charm, as an unadorned story of the experience of a Christian man 
who believed in the mighty power of prayer, who gave a literal interpretation to the precept, ** Take 
no thought for the morrow," and lived by daily faith in Ood's providence and grace. 

THE YEAR OF GRACE : a History of the Great Revival in Ireland in 
1859. By Rev. William Gibson, Professor of Christian Ethics in the Pres- 
byterian College, Belfast. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

A remarkable book on a remarkable suSject. Next to a visit to the scenes of the Revival, noth- 
ing can give so adequate an idea of the wonderful work as the thrilling narrative of Prof. Gibson. 

MEMORIAZ8 OF EARLY CHRISTIAIflTY ; Presenting, in a graphic, 
compact, and popular form. Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical History, 
etc By Rev. J. G. Miall, author of " Footsteps of our Fo^fathers.'' With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

FOOT8TEF8 OF OUR FOREFATHERS; What they Suffered and what 
they Sougrht. Describing Localities, and Portraying Personages and Events, 
conspicuous in the Struggles for Religious Liberty. By James G. Miall. Con- 
taining thirty six Illustrations. ]2mo, cloth, 1.50. 

MODERN ATHEISM; Under its forma of Pantheism, Materialism, Secular- 
ism, Development, and Natural Laws. By James Buchanan, D. D., LL.-]». 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
** The work is one of the most readable and solid which we have ever perused." — A^A Jfiller. 

MORNING HOURS IN FATMOS, T\\Q Opening Vision of the Apoca- 
lypse, and Christ's Epistle to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, D. D., author of " The Better Land," ** Gathered Lilies,'' etc. 
With beautifhi Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

FIRST THINGS; or, the Development of Church Life. By Babon Stow, 
D. D. 16mo, cloth, 00 cts. 

THE GREAT CONCERN; or, Man's Relation to God and a Future State. 
By Nkhemiah Ad.vms, D. D. 12mo, cloth, l.?5. 

" Pungent and affectionate, reaching the intellect, conscience, and feelings i admirably fitted to 
awaken, guide, and instruct Just the thing for distribution in our congregations." — JT. T. (X>aerver. 

EVENINGS WITH THE I>OC TRINE S. By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
D. D. Royal 12mo, cloth, 1.76. 

TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, By Nehemiah Adams, D.D., Pastor of 
Essex-street Church, Boston. 12mo, paper covers, 15 and 30 cts. 
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CMUl>E2r'S CONl>BNai:i} CONCOnnAIfCB. a complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures. By Alexander Cruden. Bevised and re-edited by 
the Rev. David Kimo, LL. D. Octavo, cloth arabeaqoe, 1.75 ; sheep, 2.00. 

The condenMtloii of (he qaoteiloni of Seripture, amuited under the moet obrtoqa heads, irhile 
\tdtmvn$h<» the butt of the work, greaily facilitates the finding of enj required passage. 
** We have in this edition of Cruden the bett made better."— Puritan Recorder. 

BAI>IB'a AKAJLYTlCAJj CONCOni>AKCB Or THE HOZ.T 
aCRIBTVMMS s OT, the Bible presented under Distinct and Classified 
Beads or Topics. By John Eadir, D. D., LL. D., Author of " Biblical Cyclo- 
paedia,*' *• Ecclesiastical Cyclopaedia," " Dictionary of tlie Bible," etc. One vol- 
ume, octavo, 810 pp., cloth, 4.00 ; sheep, 5.00 ; cloth, gilt, 5.50 y half calf, 6.50. 

The olgect of this Concordance is to present the Scbiptobbs batibb, under certain classified 
and cxhaustiye heads. It difFers from an ordinary Concordance, in tliat its arrangement depends 
Bot on WOBDS, but on subjbots, and the verses ore prmted m/WL 

KlTTO*S POPULAR CTCLOPMniA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE, Condensed fh>m the larger work. By the Author, John Kitto, 
D. D. Assisted by James Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. With over five hun- 
dred Illustrations. One volume, octavo, 812 pp., cloth, 4.00 ; sheep, 5.00 ; half 
calf, r.oo. 

A DicTioirABT or thb Biblb. Serving also as a Commbittabt, embodying the p ro d a e ticf 
the t>e8t and most recent reeearches In biblical Uteratore in wliich the scholars of Eas^pe and 
America liave been engaged. 

» 
KITTO' a HiaTORT OE PALEaTINE, from the Patriarchal Age to the 
Present Time ; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the 
Country, the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitto, 
D. D. With upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
■9" A worlc admirably adapted to the Family, the Sabbath School, and the week-day School U- 
hrary 

WEaTCOTT*8 INTROBUCTION TO TME aTUBT OF THE G08- 
FELS. With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By Brooke Fosa 
Wkstcott, 31. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. Boyal 12mo, cloth, 2.00. 
a^ a masterly work by a master mind. 

ELLICOTT'a LIFE OF CHRiaT BTiaTORICALLT CONain- 
ERED. The Hulsean Lectures for 1859, with Notes Critical, Historical, and 
£xplanatory. By C. J. Ellicott, B. D Royal 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
■7* Admirable in spirit, and profound in argument 

RAWLINaON'a HiarORICAL EVIBENCEa OF THE TRUTH 
OF THE aCRIFTURE RECORBS, aTATEB ANEW, with Special 
reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. In Eight Lectures, 
delivered in the Oxford University pulpit, at the Bampton Lecture for 1859. By 
Geo. U.vwLiNSON, M. A., Editor of the Histories of Herodotus. With the Co- 
pious Notes transited for the American edituni by an accomplished scholar. 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
** The consummate learning, judgment, and general ability, displayed by Mr. BawUnaon in his 

edition of Herodotus, are exhibited in this work also." — Mrth'American, 
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SA.CKJETT'S COMMBNTABT ON THIS ORIGINAL TJBXT OJP 
THB ACTS OF THE AJPOSTLBS. By UORATlo B. Hackett, D. D., 
Prof, of Biblical Literature and rntcrpretation in the Newton Thcol. Institute. 
OOr A new, revised, and enlarged edition. Royal octaro, cloth, 3.00. 

a^ Thia molt iroportant and very popular work has been thoroughlj reviBed ; large portions 
entirely re-written, with the addition of mot'e than one htmdrrtl jiageg of new matter ; the result 
of the author's continued investigations and travels since the publication of the first edition. 

HACKETT'S ILZUSTRATIOXS OE SCltlETURE, Suggested by a 
Tour through the Holy Land. With numerous Illustrations. A new, Improved, 
and Enlarged edition. By H- B. ILvckett, D. D., Prof of Biblical Literature 
iu the Newton Tbeol. Institution. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 

Fine Edition, Tinted Paper. Square 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2.60; cloth, gilt, 
3.50 , half calf, 6.00 j tUll Turkey mor., 7.50. 

Prof. Uaclcett's accuracy is proverbiaL We can rely on his statements iritli eonfldenee, wlilch is 
In itself a pleasure. He knows and appreciates the wants of readers; explains the texts which need 
explanation ; gives life-like pictures, and charms wliile he instructs. — If, T. Ob$erver, 

MUSIC OF TSE BIBLE / or, Explanatory Notes upon all the passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music. With a brief Essay on Hebrew Poetry. 
By Enoch Hutchinson. With numerous Illustrations.' Boyal octavo, 3.26. 
This book is altogether • nniqne production, and will be found of interest not only to Biblical 

scholars and clergymen generally, but also to Sabbath-school teachers, musicians, and the flunilj 

circle. It is illustrated with numerous engravings. 

MAJ.COM* S NEW BIBLE BICTIONART of the most important Names, 
Objects, and Terms found in the Holy Scriptures; intended principally for 
Sabbath- School Teachers and Bible Classes. By Howard Malcom, D. D., late 
President of Lewisburg University, Pa. 16mo, cloth, 1.00. 

■7* The former Dictionary, of which more than one himdred thousand copies were sold, is made 
the basis of the present worlc 

l^ATTISON'S COMMENTARY ON TME EPISTLE TO TJXE 
EPHESIANS, Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Practical. With a Series of 
Questions. By Bobert E. Pattison, D. D., late President of Waterville 
College. 12mo, cloth, 1.26. 

RIF LET'S NOTES ON THE GOSFELS. Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 
By Henry J. Kh»ley, Prof, in Newton Theol. Inst. With Map of Canaan. 
Cloth, embossed, 1.75. 

RIFLET'S ifOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE AFOSTLES, With 
a beaatiihl Map, Illustrating the Travels of the Apostle Paul, with a track of 
his Voyage from Cesarea to Some. By Prof. Henry J. Riplby, D. D. 12ino. 
cloth, embossed, 1.26. 

RIFLET^S NOTES ON THE EFISTLE OF FATTL TO THE 
ROMANS, Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Ripley. 12mo, doth, 
embossed, 90 cts. 
The above works by Prof. BIpley should be in the hands of every student of the Bible, espedally 

every Sabbath-school and BiUe-cbuw teadier. They contain just the kind of infbnnatlon -wanted. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN. 

09 WASHIH6T0H STEEET, BOSTOH, 

Would call particular attention to the following valuable works described 
in their Catalogue of Publications, Tiz. : 

Hugh Miller's Works. 

fia7a**s Works. Walker's Works. Miall's Works. Btingener*s Worlb 

Axum*l of Soientiilo Disoovery. Kniglit's Knowledge is Power. 

2Lrttir.maoher*5 Suffering Saviour, 

Banvard's American Histories. The Aixnwell Stories. 

tfawoomb's Works. Tweedie's Works. Ohambors's Works. Harris' WortaC 

Kitto's Cyolopndii of Biblical Iiiteratiure. 

HKtm, Xnlght*s Life of Montgomery. Kltto's History of Palestine. 

WlMwaU's Work. Wayland's Works. Agassis's Works. 




Williams' Works. 

Thompson's Batter Land. Kimball's Heaven. Valuable Works OA MiaslfWM^ 

Haven's Mental Philosophy. Buchanan's Modern Atheism. 

Orudan's Condensed Oonoordanoe. Sadie's Analytical Conoordanca* 

The Psalmist : a Oolleotion of Hymns. 

Valuable School Books. Works for Sabbath Schools. 

Memoir of Amos Lawrence. 

PoeUoal Woska of Milton, Oowper, Scott. Elegant Miniature Volumes. 

Arvine's Oyclopeedia of Anecdotes. 

Bipley's Notes on Gospels, Acts, and Bomans. 

Sprague's European Celebrities. Marsh's Camel and the Hallig. 

Boget's Thesaurus of English Words. 

Haokett's Notes on Acts. M*Whorter*s Yahveh Christ. 

Siebold and Stannius's Comparative Anatomy. Marcoti's Qeologioal Map, XT, 8. 

Beligious and Miscellaneous Works. 

Works In th« various Sapartmant* of Litaratura, Solanoa and Art. 
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